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PREPATOEY NOTE. 

This reportj -wMcli lias been prepared for presentation 
to Parliament, is issued by the Bureau of Pubbc Information, 
Government of India, under tbe authority and with the 
general approval of the Secretary of State for India; but it 
must not be understood that the approval either of the 
Secretary of State or of the Government of India extends to 
every paiticular expression of opimon 

The report has been written m the abbreviated form 
adopted for the 1931-32 report The descriptive and explana- 
tory passages which served to mtroduce the subject matter 
of previous reports, and largely accounted for their bulk, 
have been curtailed or omitted The Chapter on the 
Provmces has also again been omitted, m order to keep down 
the size of the report ; full information is available m the 
provincial Administration and Departmental reports 

It should be explained that the Chapter on Politics and 
Administration covers the calendar year 1933 , and the other 
Chapters the financial year 1932-33 
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CHAPTER I 


Politics and Administration 

The last annual report brought the record of political and ad- 
ministrative events to the close of the year 1932 We now con- 
tmue it to the end of the following December, and the period dealt 
with thus coincides with the calendar yeai 1933 But whereas in 
the corresponding Chapters of the two pievious reports many of the 
developments described were of an obvious and even dramatic im- 
portance, there are here but few to which such epithets could suit- 
ably be applied Moreover the tract of time within which our tale 
IS fitted has the disadvantage, as compared with its two predecessors, 
of not constituting a compact oi natuial historical unit Readers 
therefore, must not look on this occasion for a neat-edged narrative 
of rich and vigorous pattern, colour and line, on the eontrarj’-, will 
be often obscure, and the borders m places frayed Nevertheless, in 
politics as m personal affairs, it is the formative phases of uncertamty 
and transition, rather than those of actual crisis, which frequently 
prove, in terms of the future, to have been the more important, and 
toi this leason alone the contents of tins Chapter will repay examina- 
tion 

The course of political activity in India duiing 1933 was condi- 
tioned thioughout by the consistent and successful adherence bv 
Oovernment despite opposition fiom some quarters, to its “ dual ” 
policy The nature and history of tins policy, which may be said to 
consist m \agoious mamteiiance of law and order, and simultaneouslv 
active progress towaids the intioduction of constitutional reforms, 
was described in detail in the pievious leport A biief recapitula- 
tion of it howevei may not be out of place In Octobei 1929 Lord 
Irwin,* on returning to India from leave, announced the mtention of 
Ills Majesty’s Go\emment to convene in London a Round Table 
Conference, consisting of i epresentative British and Indian political 
leadeis, to drscuss the contemplated refoira of the Indian Constitution 
The announcement created an excellent impression amongst all poli- 
lieal groups and parties in India except the Congress, which i ejected 
Iho offer and decided in Decembei 1929 to resort to direct action foi 

*Vieeio\ of India 192^-31 , ha': since succeeded to the title of Lord 
H ilifnx 
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the attainment of its declared goat of complete Independence for 
India, The civil disobedience movement, in implementation of this 
threat was launched by Mr Gandhi three months later and daring 
the course of the summer of 1980 increasingly vigorons measores had 
to bo token by Government to cope with it This however did not 
modify Government a attitude towards the Konnd Table Conference, 
the first session of which duly took place in the autumn of that year 
In essence therefore the doal pobey was already m operation m 

1930 The Delhi Pact of March 1931 involved the suspenaion of 
what has been called its repressive ’ side, since with the abandon 
ment of civil disobedience the conditions which had necessitated 

reprefiKLQiL ceased ontwardly at any rate to exiat. Moreover 
there ■was general agreement that the subversive activities of the 
Congress during the previous year should not deprive that party of 
an opportunity of taking part lii practical constitutional delibera* 
tiona and abandoning unconstitutional methods. But the espenment 
of the Pact did not prove a succe« Mr Gandhi, who represented the 
Congreas at the second Hound Table Conference m the autumn of 

1931 made little practical impresaion on the Conference and failed 

to achieve any commanal settlement. Indeed the discusaona between 
the various TnfUnn commumtiei had the effect of appreciably increoB 
mg their suspicions and annnosities- In India the experiment was 
even more markedly a failure owmg mainly to the tendency of 
Congreasmen to regard the Pact as representing a victory for them 
selves versus the Government. During the latter part of 1931 
preparations were actively carried on, partmularly m the rural areas 
of the Umted ProidnceB, the North West Frontier Province, and 
Bengal, for renewing the struggle on a mass scale at the earliest 
opportunity The events leading up to the renewal of civil dis- 
obedience were described m our Isat report Government action, m 
a more for reaching form than at the outset of the 1930-31 move 
ment, iras at once taken, but agam without prejudicing the 'work of 
constitutional reform. This dual aspect of the policy ■was 
stressed by H, E the Viceroy in bis address to the Central Legisla- 
ture on tho 26th January 19^ and again on tfao 1st February of the 
following year A resolute stand against orvil disobedience on the 
one hand and steady progress the framing and introduction 

of a reformed constitutioii, on tha other were integral parta of a 
amgle policy The former aimed at removing a menace to orderly 
frovemment and was therefore to some extent supplementary to the 
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constitutional polic 3 S the latter sought to satisfy the legitimate 
dein.iiul of moderate opinion foi the liansfer of a laiger nieasuie of 
Apolitical power to Indian hands subject to necessaiy safeguards 
Throughout 1933, as m the pieiious .veai, this polic}’- of unde\iatmg 
perseierance in the woik of constitutional reform and resolute 
action for the maintenance of public tianquillity was continued 

As has been mentioned, howcvei, it was lehementh’- attacked CrUkisms of 

tlic ** dufll * * 

from certain quartei’S In England the light- wing section of the 
Consen^atne Parti wcic active in denouncing the constitutional aspect 
of the polic} oil the giound that India i\as not vet fit foi the exten- 
sive measuie of sclf-go\ eriimeni it vas pioposed to giant her In 
India, both sides oi the policy* veie subjected to continuous criticism 
iiom Congiess simpathi/eis and also from nationalists associated 
with the Liberal gioup, the pioposed refonus weie declared to be 
far too limited to salisi\ Indian aspiiations, and the steps taken to 
suppicss cnil disobedience condemned on the giound that they were 
excessive, and causing onh an intensification of political discontent 
It vas also asserted at fiequeiit intenais that the “ dual ” policj^ 
had been a lailuie and that its continuance would prove disastrous 
for the countij' as a vholc Put these allegations veie certainly not 
borne out by the facts As oui account m ill show, there is no question 
that the policy succeeded in its two-fold object, namely the suppres- 
sion of Congress lawlessness and the piosecution of the work on the 
new constitution The success of the policy indeed conditioned the 
entile couise of the j'car’s developments and the other features of 
the period weie to a laige extent dependent on it 

The most striking manifestation of it« success was of course the Decline of 
progressive wealceniug and ultimate collapse of the civil disobedience disobedience 
movement and the coriespoudmg growth of dissensions within the 
Congress camp The movement had indeed been largely brought 
under control at an eaily stage aftei its initiation during tlie pre- 
vious year, and had gradually decimed in strength thereafter, but 
unity within the Congress lanks was maintamed throughout 1932 
and the process of decline was slow Conditions m 1933, however, 
sOon underwent a change In the administrative sphere, the consist- 
' ent pressure exercised by Government began to tell, while politically^ 

I the nearei approach of the reforms created divided counsels as to tlie 
5 wisdom of maintaining a purely negative policy, at the same time 

S' the apparent diversion of, Mr Gandlii’s interests from nationalist 
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politics to tho cause of the ’antoncliablea gave rise to bowildormeut 
ninongat his foUowera These factors combined to acederate the 
collapse of civil diaobedionce, and bv the end of the period, althongK 
Rtni theoretically conatitutuig the essence of Congress poher it had 
fllmoat ceased to exist in an active form 

A development parallel to the decline of civil disobedience -was 
the growth of a more constructive or cooperative political spint 
throughout tho country Ae the year advanced Government obtained 
practical aupjKjrt in increafong measure from moderate opinion. An 
illustration of this was their duecess in secnnng the passage both by 
the Central and provincial Iiegislatures of Bflls canbodying the main 
features of the consolidated Ordinance which had been promni 
gated at the eud of June 1932 for the suppression of Congress law 
loeanesB. This remarkable achievement was due to moreaaing recogm 
tion on tho port of the general public of the facts not only that civil 
disobedience had become a public nuisance and a hindrance to trade, 
but also that Qovemnient genuinely stood for consbtutional advance 
as well as for the maintenance of law and order Again it was signi 
ileant that the Hmdn Mshaaobba, winch had decided to boycott the 
Leg^latnree and the couatitutioDal deliberations as a protest against 
the contents of the Communal Deoimon reverted its attitude and 
certain important interests which had declined to send repreaentativo! 
to the Third Round Table Conference showed annetv to be rcpre> 
j>ented before the Joint Select C oiunuttee of Parliament There were 
moreover as has already been indicated, growing divergences of 
opinion within the Congress on the constitutional issue and it was 
not long before seotaons of the party notably m Bombay and Madras, 
began publicly to demand the abandonment of the discredited and 
ineffective policy of direct action and conoentratioii, instead, on the 
capture of pobtical pouer lu the Legislatures at the next elections. 
Thus by the end of the year it was dear that unleae there were some 
serious hitch or undue delay over the introduction of the new oon 
stitutioii, a laige body of Indian political opinion would be ready and 
indeed armons to work it and although criticism of the details of the 
reforms scheme continued, there was plenty of evidence that the tide 
had turned from negative Qandhian doctnnefl towards cooperation. 

Before the detailed analymn of the year s events is embarked 
upon, a few words are required to explain the arrangenient of this 
Chapter The period contains few natural chronological 
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maiks such as facilitated the coustruction of the corresponding 
Cliapteis of picvious reports, but there are two events, namely 
the fasts performed by ]\Ir Gandhi in IMa}’- and August, ostensibly 
for nou-political objects, vluch maik to some extent definile 
stages m the year’s polrtical history Wc propose Iheiefoie to 
sub-divide our inarn nnr^atl^e info throe sections, eacli covering 
four inontlis During tlie fiist, fiom January to May, interest 
was largely concentrated on the jiossible and actual contents 
of the AVhite Paper'', the movement agamsi TIntoucliabiliD also 
attracted a good deal of attention There was a steady decline 
in the strength of the cnil disobedience movement and signs were 
in evidence after the publication of the White Paper of a coming 
split within the Congress over the question of the party’s future 
programme The second period is bounded bj" Mr Gandhi’s 
fasts in ]May and August Duiing these four months political 
interest centred mainlj’’ on the efforts made to restore unitj’- between 
the various sections of the Congress and to revive the party’s influ- 
ence and prestige These efforts, however, were on the whole 
unsuccessful, and the subsequent tiend of events led to Mr Gandlii’s 
^vlthdrawal from politics for a while The constitutional question 
attracted less notice during this period During the last four montlis 
Congress politics were extremely confused While Mr Gandhi 
devoted himself to work in connection vath the anti-Untouch- 
ability movement, — ^v'liich incidentally had begun to arouse 
increasing opposition from the orthodox or “ Sanatanist ” 
Hindus, — a small section of political moderates revolted from the 
Congress, and another section under Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
leadership strove to imbue Congress policy with “ advanced ” and 
unfamiliar economic doctrmes A new alignment of parties seemed 
to be,takmg place, on the one hand there was a di awing together 
of moderate Indians Avho believed m constitutional methods and 
the maintenance of some measure of political and social stability, 
on the other, a small but increasing body of left-wing Congressmen 
evidently desired to make their party a definitely Socialist or 
Communist body This introduces us to the first of two subsidiary 
sections of the Chapter, which deals with revolutionary Communism 

•This embodied His Majesty^s Government’s proposals for Indian con- 
stitutional reform, it was published on the 18th March 1933 
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and torrorknu We propose there to d^cribe the vanou* 
fostations of theao movements thronghout the year and the aetion 
taken by Government to suppress them. Finally in the eeoond 
■ubaidlary section, we shall briefly discua the constitational 
problems of Burma. 

The position at the beginning of the year may be described m 
the words of H B the Vicoroy Addressing a joint B«aion of the 
ijcgislatnre on the 1 st February he drew attenbon to the great 
improvement in the political outlook. Civil disobedience bad been 
effpcbvely brought under control work on the now consbtntion 
continued to progress and public opinion was steadier The 
change he attributed to a feeling of confidence in the hellef that 

I and my Government are striving with absolnte sincerity to ad 
vance as rapidly aa possible the consbtnbonal reforms, and at the 
game time to eecnre peaceful conditions which are so essential in 
starting our new form of administration Nonetheless the sitna 
tion was not entirety free from grounds for aniiety Oivil dis- 
obedience although checked, eontmned in operation, and the 
leaders of the movement, in spite of the repeal failnre of their 
attempts to reinvigorate it, apparently had no desire to give it np 
Again in the constitutional sphere, some uncertainty naturally 
prevailed for although the broad lines of the refonna scheme had 
emerged fairiy clearly from the difleuamons of the Third Bound 
Table Conference, pubbe opinion remamed in a state of suspense 
pending the pubheabon of detailed proposals m the White Paper 
The speech, however ended on a note of hopefulnees. His B* 
eeHency expressed the opinion* that the march of events would, 
carry Congress leaders further and further away from the sterile 
methods of negation and obstruction they had adopted and with 
regard to the constitutional position he said that the Secretary of 
State B declaration on the subject of Central responsibility mnst 
be regarded as a 89bd and substantial advance 

Actually the official report of the Third Conference had been pub 
liahed only the day before His Excellency s speech was made but 
its contents, at any rate so far as the more important and controver.^ 
sial items were concerned, were already known from the newspaper 
accounts of the proceedings. The Conference had differed from 
its two predecessors in being a smaller and more compact body 


which has rinee been atrikiDgly fulfilled- 
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nnd also m the fact that, owjiig to His I\rujest3’’’s Govermneut’s 
decision, early m 1932, tn undertake the invidious task of settling 
tke hitherto insoluble communal problem*, it vas able to get down 
to practical details in a v.ay the othei two Confeiences weie not 
As was expected, the results of the Confeicnce came in for a good 
deal of adverse criticism in India In the pro-Congress newspapers 
denunciation was of course extieine and uncompiomising, but it 
was confined mainlj to generalities, and clearlj’’ inspired less 
bv a desire to remedy defects than to .pistifj the policy of non- 
eoopeiation Criticism from non-Congiess sources, though evi- 
dentl}' also to some extent of a tactical nature, was directed more 
to the practical details of the pioposals and, in so far as this was 
so, merited careful considei ation The Hindu Libeials were the 
main critics and what thej* had to say in large measure anticipated 
tJie attacks later directed against the AYhite Paper, which will have 
to be considered m detail at a subsequent stage The chief points 
in the scheme vliich attracted adverse comment were tlie special 
powers to be confeired upon the Governor-General and the pro- 
Tineial Go\ernors and other safeguaids, the proposals regarding the 
Indianizatiou of the Arnij^, and the conditions laid down in regard 
to the grant of responsibilit}’- at the Centie A manifesto issued on 
the 29th January bj' some prominent Bombay Liberals represents 
the geneial attitude of the Liberal gioup towards the scheme fairly 
well After enumerating the conditions winch, m their mew, the 
constitution would have to fulfil if it was to secure popular support, 
the siguatoiies expressed satisfaction vuth the assuiance that every- 
thing possible would be done to remove the obstacles in the way of 
Federation , but the fact that the grant of Central responsibility was 
made dependent on the vnllmgness of the States to federate was held 
to have introduced a needless element of uncertainty The special 
powers- proposed to be confeired on the Executive Heads of the 
Central and provincial Governments were vigorously denounced , 
it was held that these were far too drastic, and calculated to 
nullify both provincial and Cential responsibdity As regards the 
safeguards, it was contended that they were unnecessarily com- 
prehensive, and that some of them at any rate could not be proved 
to be m India’s mterests The proposals regarding commercial 
discrimination, the position of the Services, and the creation of a 


*Tlie Communal Decision had been published on the 17th August 1932 
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statutory Railway Board were considered serious cneroachments 
on the responsibility of the I/cgislatures Doappomtment was ci 
preased about the proposals regarding military expenditure and the 
Ind i a ni s a tion of the Army, and it was ni^ed that the Army Mem 
her should be a Member of the Federal Legislature. Finally a 
demand was made for the release of political prisoners ‘ with a 
■view to create a favourable atmosphere for the inauguration of the 
new constitutiou- The signatories summed up their cntieams 
by declaring that the contemplated scheme, unless materially 
altered, will grievously fall short of the essentiala which alone can 
satisfy the people of India, and will fail to secure support from any 
section of resiwumble opinion. This however was evidently an 
excessively gloomy view and other political interests were much 
leas hostile The Muslima, while disappointed by the restrictions 
on the power of tho provincial liegialaturea ftnd Ministers, were as 
a whole definitely of opinion that the scheme was acceptable and 
should be worked and the EnTOpeans and Anglo-Indians ex 
pressed approval of it It was recognised by spokesmen of these 
groQpa that the proposals embodied the greatest common measure 
of agreement among the interests represented at the Oonferenee, 
and that any radical alteration in therr structure which failed to 
secure unanunoufl support was out of the question The validity of 
these contideratioiis was donblless folly understood although not 
publicly admitted by the majority of Hmdn nationalists also 

We may now turn to another subject which during the first four 
TnoTifha of the year attracted quite as much public attention as the 
results of the Round Table Conferenoe. This was the attempt made 
under Mr Gandhi s inspiration to get legialation passed abolishing 
from Hindu Society the practice of Uhtonchahility — or at any 
rate mitigating its effects* As was mentioned in our previous report 
the anti tlntouchabllity movement was an offshoot of the Poona Pact 
of Septfflnber 1982 Though primarily eoncemed with the pobtical 
representation of the Depreesod Glasses, the Pact imposed in 
Mr Gandhi s eyes an obligation on caste Hindus to take stops to 
remove the rehgious and social disabilities to which these unfortunate 
people had always been subjected. During the last three months 
Hr Gandhi was still m jafl birt ha had b«*i given very generorts 
facilities for mamtahung touch with puhlie opinion regarding questions 
eonnectod with Untouehabnity 
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of 1932, tlieie was much activity ou the part of Mr Gandhi’s sup- 
poiters in connection vuth the throwing open of temples to Unt-ouch- 
ahles But attempts to secuie entry for them into most of the 
important temples, such as that of Giuuvayui, on the Malabar coast, 

Jiad faded The reason foi this was not only the strong opposition 
of the orthodox Hindus to the innovation, but also the fact that 
judicial decisions and the law seemed to support the established 
usage If a change m the cuiTent practice was to be secured, legis- 
lation appeared necessary -With this end in view two Bdls weie 
framed by the lefoimers, one for piesentation in the Madras 
Legislative Councd, and the other in the Legislative Assembly The 
Assembly Bill, sponsored by Mi Ranga Iyer, pioposed that no 
custom or usage based on Untouchabihty should be lecognized by 
any court of law, and Dr Subbarayan’s Bdl, — ^the one prepared foi 
the Madras Legislative Councd, — ^sought to empower Hindus 
resident in any locality to secure an alteration by a majority vote in 
the established piactice regardmg the admission of Untouchables to 
local temples Mr Gandhi, who had thieatened to fast on the 2nd 
January in connection with the temple-entry issue, altered his plans 
when the news about the proposed legislation was announced 

In dealing with this question Government was faced with a Governments 

senous difficulty Refusal to sanction the mtroduction of the Bdls 5" 

regard to the 

would inevitably have been misiepiesented by Mr Gandhi’s sup- Bills 
porters as mdicating a desire to obstiuct a highly desirable social 
or humanitarian reform, and might have been interpreted m this 
sense outside India On the othei hand the Bdls intimately affected 
Hmdu religious practices, and the orthodox section of that com- 
munity was passionately opposed to legislative interference in sucli 
matters One of the cardinal principles of the British administra- 
tion m India has been the mamtenance of complete neutrality where 
rebgious issues were involved The only possible mfrmgement of 
this principle m recent years has been in respect of the Sarda Act 
relatmg to the practice of chdd-mamage, and the history of events 
associated with that Act shows how strongly in many quarters 
religious feeling has been roused even by a measure with such an 
unassadable humanitarian basis Alter full consideration had been 
given to the arguments on both sides, sanction was accorded to the 
introduction m the Assembly of ]\![r Ranga Iyer’s Bdl It was howevei 
made clear that Government did not commit itself to accepting its 
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principles, and further, that the fullest opportunity would be given 
to every section of the Hindu community to express an opmlon on 
its proviaion/i. Sanction to Dr Subbarayan’s Bill was refused, on 
the ground that it was too far reaching in implication for enactment 
by a provincial Legialatore but when Mr Ranga Iyer drafted a 
second Bill based on Dr Subbarayan b and applied for sanction to 
introduce it in the Assembly permission was granted, Bubject to the 
same qnaliflcationa as in the case of his former Bill The decision 
reached by Government was criticised by the orthodox on the ground 
that it was in consistent with the policy of religions neutrality, and 
by the reformers as being timid and bflif hearted, 

Pakic opiid#n "Violent controverHy raged over the subject of these Bills during 
*" the first two months of the year Strongly worded petitiona to the 

Viceroy were despatched by numerous orthodox Hindu organizations 
appealing to him to put a stop to insidioua and unjustifiable attempta 
to interfere by legislafaon with Hindu religions practice The 
activities of the reformers were passionately denounced by orthodox 
leaders such as Mr hi. KL Acbarya, who called upon the Legislatures 
^ to save Hindu India from a countrywide religions war’' The 

All TnHifl Sanatan Dharma at its *nnnwl rceeting in 

January declared that the n^t of the Tlntouehables to detu 
danKan (sight of the gods) most emphatically did not nnply the 
additional right to enter temples or touch images. Even the 
Congress leader Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, m spite of hU 
intimate poLtical association with Mr Gandlu over many years found 
hTTTiRnif compelled publicly to disagree with hhn over the temple- 
entry question And while orthodox opposition to the Bflls was thus 
bemg worked up to a highly emotional pitch, little enthusiasm for 
them had been displayed among the Depressed Olaasea. Mr Gandhi a 
view appeared to be that vast numbers of them bitterly resented 
their exclusion from temples and regarded this as the ongin and 
explanation of all their disabilities. But it was noteworthy that 
•omo at any rate of their leaders emphatically repudiated this view 
Dr Ambedknr declared that temple-entry was an empty thing on 
which the Depressed Classes were not prepared to waste their 
resources they were far more Interested in improving their cconomid 
and social position than in gaining entry to places of worship from 
which the arrogance of the higher castes had hitherto excluded them 
Similar views were entertained by many caste Hindus in no way ill 



disposed towards tlie Depressed Classes, who doubted -the wisdom 
of diverting attention from the economic disabilities of the com- 
munity to what appeared to he the less pressing need for temple-entry 
Further, there was suspicion in many quarters as to Mr Gandhi’s 
real motives foi this sudden concentration of interest on the anti- 
Untouchability movement 

Whatever the objects of the temple-entry agitation may have The Bills In 
been, so far as the year 1933 was concerned it was clearly a failure Assembly 
Mr Ranga Iyer’s “ abolition of Untouchability ” Bill was expected 
to come up for introduction in the Legislative Assembly on the 
27th February, but owing to protracted discussions on other non- 
offieial Bills by members who were hostile or mdiffeient to the anti- 
Untouchability movement the opportunity was lost The temple- 
entry Bill met Avith a similar fate on the 24th March Previous 
efforts made by the reformeis to secure piionty for the Bills had 
been unsuccessful and the vigorous agitation of the preceding 
months thus yielded no material results Orthodox Hindu opposi- 
tion had shown itself to be remarkably effective and the rapidity 
with which interest m the whole matter henceforward subsided 
suggested that the pitch of enthusiasm to which the reformers 
appeared to have been aroused was largely artificial 

The agitation however had important political reactions Withm Political 
the ranks of the caste Hindus, — ^whose cohesion had been one of the fhe^a^teflM 
remarkable features of the two preceding years, — it caused profound 
dissensions, and made the more conservative-mmded look increasingly 
to Government mstead of to the Congress for support It also further 
weakened the civil disobedience movement, smce Congressmen were 
given no clear instructions whether to continue devoting themselves 
to the party’s political piogiamme or follow their leadei m his new 
reformist ciusade Mr Gandhi’s statement on the subject issued 
from jail in January was bewildenngly vague on the pomt, it con- 
veyed only the general impression that if Congressmen who were 
at liberty chose to devote their attention solely to social reform he 
would have no objection This proved embarrassing to those m charge 
of the diiection of the paity’s affairs, and Mr Rajendra Prasad, the 
acting President at that time, found it necessary to remind the lank 
and 'hie that there were other activities to which Congress was com- 
mitted besides the removal of Untouchability Moreover, Mi 
Gandhi’s inconsistency in seelong Government’s cooperation via 
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the Legialainree in the sphere of social reform while advocating non 
cooperation elsewhere seemed inexplicable to a number of Congress- 
men 

Brief reference maj be made at this stage to the hostflity that 
had developed m certain qnarters to the pronsiona of the Poona 
Pact This Pact, it will he recalled had been effected in September 
1932 as a result of a fast unto death ' undertaken by llr Gandhi 
to secure a revision of the Commonal Decision in bo far as it 
affeotod the representation of the Depressed Olaanea and the nego- 
tiationa that preceded it were dominated thronghont by the fact 
that Mr Gandhi s life was m penL Its terms, when first announced 
were not examined very closely owmg to the general relief fdt 
in nationalist circles that Mr Gandhi had survived At a fairly 
eaiiy stage however indicationa of hostility to the Pact were shown 
fay the caste Hmdoa of Bengal partly no doubt because they had 
not been concerned in drafting it, but mainly because it required 
them to surrender to the Depressed Classes a quantity of 
seats m the new Legislature from a total which they already looked 
upon as leas than their due. On the 14th March their atmmenng 
mdignatiop came to a head in a resolution passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Council denounomg the Pact. Those who voted for H 
were mainly caste Hindus the Suropean and official memben re- 
mained neutral Dissatisfaction with the Pact also began to mnni 
feet itself early m 1938 among the Depressed Classes. Dr Ambed 
kar — one of the community » moet inflnential leaders, who 
had been among the eignatonea of the Pact, — came out with a 
statement cntieismg the proposed panel aystem of election, on 
the ground that it would involve Depressed Class candidates in 
expenaeB they could not afford He aaked that ervery such candidate 
should be required to obtain a minimum fixed percentage of 
Depressed Class votea before he could be declared elected. The 
disadvantagw of re-opening the whole question at this stage were 
however serious, and he ultimately on Mr Gandhi a advice, agreed 
to drop these proposals. Two points however deserve notice. Firstly, 
the recent display of political strength by the orthodox Hindus had 
evidendy accentuated the fear in Depressed Class circlet that, under 
the panel system of election, the general oonstitnenoy would m most 
return the member who from the strictly Depressed Olam 
point of view was the weakest of the pand. Secondly the growth 
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<•£ ]iosuIil\ to the loinis of the Pact amou" sections botJi of the 
Depiessed Classes and tlic casto Hindus cinpliasi/ed that the huriied 
•md spectaeulai methods adopted !)> Mi Oandhi in September 1932 
Aoie not ideal loi the solution of intnenle politieo-relijrious problems 

Intel est in the lefoims question had begun to flag during Feb- 
ruary, but this yas onl\ temi>oiai\ , for the publication of His 
l\^a^esl^ \ Go^erllnlent s detailed juoposals in the Wliite Paper uas 
awaited with a Good deal of an\iel> The length of time which 
•'lapsed beiueen the end of the Thud Rniind Table Conference and 
The aiipe.nance of tins document was wideh deploied, but, as the 
Vieeroi pointed out in his sjieceh at the beginning of tlie Assembh 
sesMoii the delai was incMtable in \icw of the last amount of worh 
the piepaiation of the pioposals lequiicd The Papei was ulti- 
mately issued on tlie 18th !Maieh, and this event created the most 
intense inteiest tliiouGhout the eonntiA Active eontrovei’sj" wth 
legard to it howe^el did not last atm long, foi the pioposals gen- 
'•rally speaking followed iaiih closeh the decisions i cached at the 
Third Pound Table Contcieiiee with which the public Aveie alreadA 
familial The piaetKal questions to which the publication of the 
^^^llte Papei guAe use lioweAci continued to engage public atten- 
tion tliroughout the Aoai 

The Ccntial <ind ])io\incial Ijegislatuies soon had opportumtic'- 
oi discussing the proposals The debates Aveie temperate in tone 
and criticism althouffh scA'ere Anth legaid to certain aspects of the 
‘'Cheme Avas on the whole constiuctiAe In the Council of State 
<idA'erse comment AAa^ mainly directed to the poA\ers pioposed foi 
the GoA'ernor-Geiieial and the QoAminors the maintenance of the 
Seeietaiy of State’s eontiol ovei the Scivices, and tlie proportion 
of the Indian ie\enu&s that A\ould be made non-Amtable The 
speakeis contended that these piOAusions constituted a serious 
encroachment on the poAAer of tJie futuic Legislatiu es, and there 
Avas geueial agi cement that eiideavouis should be made to get them 
modified at the loint Select Committee stage Criticism m the 
Assembly, wheie the piopasals AAere discussed for three days, covered 
every detail of the scheme and was chieflA’ lemaikable foi the 
moderation of the Opposition speeches The debate Avas initiated 
by the leader of the Independent party, Su Abdur Rahim, who made 
it clear that he Avas not prepared to condemn the scheme as a whole, 
but eonsidei'ed that unless it w'as substantially amended it would not 
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seoure general acceptance., This indeed was the burden of most 
of the epeeches. The sjieakers cntioised the proposed safeguards, 
the special powers of the Eiecutive Heads of the Central and pro- 
vincial Qovemmenta, the proposals regarding railway and army 
administration and the Mflitrol of the Semcee by the Secretary of 
State, on grounds which were ahnilRr to those used by members of 
the Upper House but the aubatantml nature of the advance achieved 
was generally implied if not explicitly recognised in what was said 
The discuamons in the provincial Legislatures, with one exception 
were equally aatiafactory The Bihar and Onssa Legislative Conn 
cil however adopted a resolution on the 22nd March oharactenrmg 
the proposals as retrograde and cm the whole unacceptable. In the 
other Councala there waa no suggestion of a refusal to work the new 
constitution even m the event of failure to get the "White Paper 
proposals modified in a direction favonrable to Indian aspirations. 
The Madras Council asked for certam changes m the provimons 
regarding the Servica, the power of legislation and certification 
given to the Govemor and the administratiCFD of the Army and Ball 
way Departments, but the speakera made it clear that the demand 
did not involve the rejectiCFn of the White Paper Similar views 
were eipreesed in other Provuices by the majority of non*ofBoial 
speakers. The degree of responsibibty conferred on the new Lega- 
latnres was declared to be inadequate, but the baaie principles of 
the reforms scheme were approved and the necessity of continuing 
cooperation m the further stages of the discussions emphasued 

CYiticism ouUide the Legislatures, as was to be expected, was 
more intemperate and irresponsible but the line of attack did not 
differ materially from that token over the report of the Third Round 
Table Conference In Congress circles of course the scheme was 
denounced as entirely unworthy of acceptance, on the ground that 
it fell short of the ideal of Independence to which the party had com 
nutted itself Criticism from the Hindu Liberals was also vigorous. 

At the flnnnnl session of the Liberal Federation at Calcutta on the 
17th April resolntioiifi were moved by Mr Snmvasa Sastn and sup- 
ported by other influential delegate* which denounced the proposed 
safeguards as exceisive ’ and not demonstrably in India s 
nrterests asserted that the conditions with regard to the inaogu 
ration of Federation were unreasonable, and that the apecial powers 
confeared on the Governor General and Governors amounted to a 
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negatioa of constitutional go's ernment , and condemned the proposals 
regal ding railway administration and the control of the army and the 
Services on tlie ground that thcv yoiild seiioiisly diminish the autho- 
nty of the new Lcgislatuics A not altogether iclcvant resolution 
about the gcueial admniistiative situation, cmbodnng n point of view 
frequcnth^ put forvaid by tJic Liberals at tins period, vas also passed, 
which appealed to the Congioss, on the one hand, to abandon civil dis- 
obedience, and to Goi ernment, on the othei, to release prisoners con- 
victed in connection vith it Unquestionablv theic was a great deal of 
genuine disappointment oiei the details of the lefoims proposals in 
Liberal circles, and Mi Chintamain, an intlucntial member of the 
partj, went so fai as to dcclaic himself opposed to the scheme being 
translated into an Act of Parliament, at the same tune, for leasons 
which vill be indicated in a moment, a piopoition of the Liberal 
criticism appeals to lla^c been inspnecl by tactical considerations, and 
there was no suggestion that the paitj as a wliolc would not work the 
reforms Tnriiiiig nov to the othei public oigiinizatious, the All-India 
Hindu Mabasablia and the All-India Muslim Conference were equally 
critical of the proposals, hut then criticisms to a laige extent can- 
celled each othei out While the fonner expressed great dissatisfac- 
tion with the prolusions icgaiding lesponsibibt^’- at the Centre, — wheie 
the Hindus might be expected to be m a majority, — the latter declared 
the poweis coufcired upon the provincial Legislatuies madequate 
Again, while the Mahasabha attacked the Communal Decrsion and 
declaied that the pioposed constitution was “ pi edominantly pio-Mus- 
lun ”, the Muslim Confeience asked for further concessions to the 
Muslim pomt of view and moie effective Muslim representation m the 
Federal Legislature and the Services Both organizations expressed 
themselves in favour of more rapid Indianization of the Aimy The Eu- 
ropeans and other minority groups weie on the whole satisfied with the 
leforms proposals and m favoui of working the new constitution 

It will be clear from this summary that among politically-mmded The criticism 
Indians geneially theie was a good deal of genuine dissatisfaction 
with the contents of the White Papei , but if the position is to be seen 
in its proper peispective certain other considerations should be borne 
m mind In the fiist place, the White Paper was not a report giving 
a balanced review of the effect of the constitutional proposals, but con- 
tamed the outlme of actual legislative proposals m which the provi- 
sions relating to safeguards and restrictions necessarily occupied more 
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space tlian the provaaiona under winch large tranafer of power to Indian 
hands would take place Indian public opinion was inclined at first 
to overlook this point, and to interpret the proposals more m terms of 
form than substance. Portlier reflection however produced a more 
favourable impreaaion and this partly explains why the more vehement 
dennuciationa of the scheme so rapidly subsided Secondly there was 
a disposition m certain qnarters to attempt to counteract the activitiea 
ol the right wing ConservBtJreB m England by making out that Indian 
opinion considered His Majeety s Government's proposals more inade- 
quate than was octuallv the case There were — and mdoed still are, — 
the gravest apprehensiona among well informed and intelligent mmi 
bars of the politically minded classes m India that, as a result of the 
aotivitiea of the section, of the British Conservative Party represented 
by Mr Churchill, the Indian reforms echeane would be substantially 
whittled down, and a possible way of preventing this seemed to be to 
belittle the degree of advance proposed. Moderate cntaeiam of the 
White Paper therefore though inspired by genuine disappointment, 
^^as also lofluenced by conslderationB which bad no rdation to its 
actual merits. In any case the outstanding fact winch emerged from 
the flood of comment and entiolgm the propceals evoked was the 
widespread anxiety among all sections of moderate opinion to maintain 
CDoperatiou, so as to get them modified in a direction more in accord 
ance with Indian aspirations. The Liberala, in spite of serious dis- 
satisfaction with certam aspects of His Majesty s Government’s schone 
adhered to their belief in the effleaej of constitutional action the Hmdu 
Mahasabha, which had decided m the previous year to boycott the 
Round Table Conferences, now decided to send a etrong delegation to 
Txindon to represent their view before the Joint Select Committee of 
Pariiament and among those who accepted invitations to attend the 
proceedings of the Committee the late ilr Hangaswami Iyengar was 
not alone m being regarded las a close pohtical associate of Jlr Gandhi 
It is noteworthy that for the first time m the history of Parliament 
Indian ddegates ivere invited to confer and deliberate with n Joint 
Select Committee '\7ithin Congress circles bIim there ware sign* of 
iiicreasmg uncertainty as to the line of action to be pursued "While 
the majonty view was that the White Paper must necessirUy be 
Ignored and the civil disobedience campaign contmued a small but 
growing section began from now onwards to demand a change in 
programme with a view to enabling Congress to make nse of the 
political opportunities the new constitution would offer 
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Tliroughout the first four months of the year peisistent demands 
continued to be made in certain quarters for a modification of Gov- prisoners 
emment’s policy towards the civil disobedience movement It seems 
to have become habitual with Liberal oiganizations during these 
months to couple ciitieisms of the constitutional scheme with 
simultaneous appeals to Congress to abandon civil disobedience and 
to Government to lelease Congress piisoners Reference has been 
made to the manifesto issued in January by the Bombay Liberals 
and to the resolution on the subject passed during its April session 
by the AU-India Liheial Fedeiation The agitation came to a head 
m Pebruaiy and March, when discussions took place in the Assembly 
on the motion of hir Maswood Ahmad recommending the release 
of hir Gandhi and other Congressmen The debate began on the 
16th February, was resumed on the 1st March, and concluded on the 
31st March after the White Paper had been published The 
Opposition contended that civil disobedience was in fact dead and 
no risk would therefoie be involved m releasmg the leaders of t]ie 
movement, and that what Government was really striving for was 
abject and humiliating surrender on the part of the country’s largest 
political organization It was also asserted that Congressmen, if 
released, would find the atmosphere so hostile to the contmuance of 
civil disobedience that they would voluntarily abandon it and con- 
centrate on constructive work The Government point of view was 
explained by Sir Hariy Haig, the Home Member, in one of his most 
effective speeches He questioned the right of the Opposition to 
speak on behalf of the Congiess Political peace the country 
certainly needed, but the question was whether the course advocated 
would m fact promote it If the expeiience of 1931 was any guide, 
all that the Congiess wanted was to secure a bi eathing-spaee in which 
to gam strength foi lenewing the stiuggle m more favourable circum- 
stances There could be no talk of “ peace ” in such conditions 
“ If m fact Congress do not mean to reviie the stiuggle,” he asked, 

“ why should not that be made plain ? ” The resolution was 
defeated by a majority of 19 votes, — a significant demonstration of 
the volume of opmion in the Legislatuie that approved of Govern- 
ment’s policy The demand for the release of prisoners continued 
to be put forwaid by certain Libeial leaders at inteivals, but pubhc 
interest m the subject declmed 
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"We may now briefly analyse the actual course of the civil dis- 
obedience morement during the period covered by this aection. 
Throughout, the morement was at a Icfw ebb and indeed consisted 
in little more than a senes of sporadic endeavours on the part of its 
fupporters to remind the public, bv means of BtreetKlemonstrationB 
and so forth that it was atiU in existence. None of these actmtiea 
caused Goremment any particular embarrassment. On the 4th 
Januarv there were some mumpressive partial hertaJs m venous 
cities to commemorate the anniversary of Mr Gandhi a incarceration. 
The Independence Day celebrations on the 26th January excited 
more interest, especially m the United Provinces and Bombay but 
were eaailv dealt with. Thereafter there were no attempts at large- 
scale manifestations of cinl disobedience for two months. No-rent 
propaganda and picketing however continued m the United Pro- 
Tmcea and boycott propaganda m Bombay and Ahmedabad. llmor 
activities including picketing also contmned in the Madras Presi 
deney and Bibar and Onssa, but it was clear that enthusiasm for the 
movement had markedly decreased and the public generally now 
appeared convinced that Congress was fighting a losing battle In 
view of this Government decided there would be no harm in expediting 
the release of prisoners who were not likely to resume civil disobe- 
dience, and from February onwards premature releasee in selected 
oases b^an in several Provinces The number of prisoners declined 
from 14 919 in December 1932 to 13 793 m Jannarv 1933 13 674 m 
February and 12,639 m Alarch. The decline was shared by all 
Provincea. 

About the middle of February romours started that attempts 
would be made to hold the annual session of the Congr^ some time 
during the Idilawmg month and the questaon arose whether Govern 
ment would allow such a meeting to take place. The session attempted 
in Delhi the previous year had been prevented owing to the con 
tinnance of the civil disobedience movement. It was however claimed 
in nationalist circles that on this occasion the main object of the 
Congress session was to consider the "White Paper and revise the civil 
disobedience programme Although subsequent events showotl there 
was no basis wliatever for this assumption the point whether the 
session would be allowed was raised at question time in the Assembly 
on the Ist March. In his reply Sir ITany Haig the ITome Member 
said that the alleged anxiety of the Congress to discuss the "White 
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Paper m a constitulionnl %\av •was obvioush inconsistent Avitli the 
continnnuce of cnil disobedience As the Congicss leadeis still stood 
for an nnlniiful nl 0 ^enlent, and as if "was piesunicd that the pro- 
posed inectinpr iionld be iT'Cd foi the pin pose of roMvinf^ intciest in 
It, Government lind decided not to allow the meeting 

In spite of tins pi oliibifion, an attempt to hold the session mms The attempt 
made in Calentta on the 81st Itlaieh and 1st Apiil, and as "w 
inevitable e:n^c use to ecitain “ incidents ” Dniing the 4S hours 
or so prioi to tlic dav selected ninneions “ delegates ”, inelndmg 
Mr Anev and Pandit Madan itlolian MnlaMin, vcrc ariestcd in or 
vliile tiaAclling to Calcutta, but a fev hnndicds moic mostly fiom 
the United Piomiiccs Piliai and Oiissa, and Bengal, succeeded in 
evading tlie Mgilance of the police The subsequent aftcmiit to hold 
the meeting and ])ass ceitain pre-arranged lesoliitions vas finstiated 
•without dill[icult\ and those chiefly lesponsible vcic arrested, no 
demonstrations being made in support of them IMost of the pei- 
sous arrested veie lelcased in a fen dais and such evcitcment as 
the episode h.id engeiideied soon subsided The natiiic of the leso- 
lutions picpaied ioi the meetiiig desenes notice, as constituting an 
eficetne commentaiv on the opiiiion expressed in modciate cncles 
that the Congicss v anted to considei the White Paper m a constitu- 
tional manner That document lecened only the scantiest and most 
hostile notice, the icsolutions being conccincd mainty with leitciating 
and endoising the Independence and civil disobedience lesolutions 
passed at previous sessions The decision to ban the session on the 
ground that it aimed at revmng enthusiasm for unlawful activities 
was therefoie justified An adiouinment motion to piotest against 
the action taken by Goveiument was brought forward m the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 1st Apiil, but defeated by a laige majority 

Twelve days later allegations of maltieatment of Congress dele- AllegaiJons 
gates by the Calcutta police weic made by Pandit Madan Mohan caicuttV*^^ 
Mala-viya, and a letter on the subject was addressed to Sir Harry Haig police 
by eertain membeis of the Assembly He forwarded the letter to the 
Bengal Government for enquiry and report On the 22nd May, the 
Secretary of State, replymg to a question in the House of Commons, 
sard that enquiries showed that the charges made were malicious, and 
it was unfortunate that Pandit ]\Iadan Mohan Malaviya had lent his 
name to them The Pandit however retorted by repeating them, and 
asked for a public enquiry On the 29th May, an official commumquS 
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vna issued dealmg m detail -with the allegations. It pointed out that the 
attempted aession took plaee in an open space but that although 
action taken bj the police to disperse it was m full Tiew of the public 
and preasmen no complainta against the police were made either in 
the newspapers or in the Bengal Council, which was m session at the 
time As regards the charge that certain delegates had been mal 
treated while under arrest, it was stated that none had made any 
complaint to the superior police officers and such injuries as had 
been received appeared to be due to accident 

In the remaining four weeks of the period here dealt with there 
was little further civil disobedience activity The National ‘Week " 
celebrations in the first week of April oronsed mild interest, but except 
in the United Pronncea the demonatrationa were amall At the end 
of Aprd the total number of civil disobedience prisoners had under 
gone a further reduction of 2,000 An nnder-cnrrent of growing dis- 
belief in the Congress programme was perceptible throughout the 
period and indications of diaiUosionment and impending revolt 
increased after the Calcutta fiasco which had occurred within a 
fortniglit of the publicatioD of the White Paper Eight-wing 
Congressmen began openly to ask themselves whether anvtliing of 
permanent advantage was to be gained bv allowing other pobtical 
groups to capture the Legislatures while they themselves were 
engaged in playing (fiuldish games of hide and-ecek uitli the polico 
The annual budget SMsion of the Central Legislature started on 
the lat Pebniary Reference luw already been made to U E the 
Viceroy -8 inaugural nddrees, and to the controversy over the question 
of Untouchability which engaged attention at the begmnmg of the 
session in connection with Sir Ilanga Iyer s Bill On the 28th 
February the General Budget was presented by the Finance llember 
Sir George Schuster in the Legialative Assembly As its contents 
are described at some length m the Chapter on Finance we shall con 
fine ourselves here to briefly indicating pubbe reactions to it The 
budget was on the whole verv favoorablv received tributes were 
paid to the Finance Department for the accuracy of its estlmotes, 
and gratification was cxpreaiicd at the marited improvement in India's 
credit and the general financial aituation which the proposals 
revealed The budget proposed no new taxation of importance, nor 
did it remit anv but the cut in Government servants lalanes was 
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reduced fioin 10 tu 5 per cent Cnticism in tlic Assembly and out- 
side diicctcd to llie dc*sirabilitj of sccuiing fuitlier lediictiolis 
in expenditure, iioiablv on the Aim.\. but as the Finance Member 
had pointed out in bus speech, the lednction dniing the .^cal in civil 
and militaiy expenditure alone amounted to no less than Rs 90 lakhs 
Government b policy of placing no ehcck on the cxpoit of gold also 
came in foi eiiticisni but this too had heen stoutlv defended by Sii 
George Schustci on the ground that it had enabled India Icgitimatelv 
to use hei ieser\es to stiengthon hei nnaneial position The Railvav 
Budget which was presented on the 16th Februaiv, icvealed a 
dcterior.ition in the fiimnees of the l\all^^a^s owing to decrease in 
earnings The debate on the Railwax Budget was not particular^ 
inteiesting «i coiisideiablc piojioition ot it being concerned with the 
old question of communal i epi esentation iii tlic Railway Sei vices 
The most important of the \aiious otliei debates which took place 
during the session on questions connected with Govenimeiit’s eon- 
stitutioiinl and administrative policv ha\c alieadv been biiefly 
referied to in jirevious ]iaiagiaphs Among the Goveiument Bills 
winch were eithei passed or lefeircd to Select Committees w'eie the 
Finance Bill, the Ilaj Bill, the Anti-Dumpiiig Bill the Income-Tax' 
Amendment Bill, and the 3Iedical Council Bill The session was an 
eminently successful one fiom Government’s point of view 

Befoie this section is concluded mention must be made of the Disturbances 
serious situation which de^ eloped in Alwar State, — one of the 
Northern-most Indian States of the Rajputana Agency, adjoining the 
South-Eastern portion of the Punjab, — as a lesult of the revolt against 
the State administration on the pait of a section of the populace, 
mainlx' Muslim, "knowm as the j\Ieos Though vaiious factors 
contributed to the I\Ieo rising, the main undei lying cause was economic 
distress accentuated by haish and oppiessive administration In 
the previous year tlieie had been disturbances in Alwai city, originat- 
ing in a clash between Hindus and Muslims duiing a Muslim chada'i 
procession in which the State troops were compelled to intervene to 
restore order At the same time there had been some agitation 
amongst Alwar Muslims over various grievances m connection with 
the State education policy, and after the distuibances a number of 
Muslims emigrated from the State, — ^mostly to Delhi and the Gurgaon 
District of the Punjab A considerable propaganda on their behalf 
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was earned out m tlie commonal press m Bntiah India, The aitua 
tion in Alwnr State gradually detenorated, attempts to collect revenue 
met with resistance, and finally a senous fracas took place between 
the State troops and the Meoa at Govindgarh in which there were 
a number of casualties. It became clear that the mtuation had 
passed beyond the control of the local authontie* and Imperial troops 
were sent to Alwar With their arrival confidence was at once 
restored- Opinion m Bntiah India was naturally somewhat con 
cemed at these happenings, and there were clear indications of the 
trouble in Alwar being utilleed by mterested persons to embitter 
communal relations The anccessful measures taken for the reform 
of the State administration led however to a rapid improvement in 
the poation- 
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Apart from the Alwar trouble, India was relatively free from 
communal agitations and disturbances during this period This 
welcome improvement was doubtless m some measure due to the 
ffuppreanon of lawlessness generally and the removal of uncertamty 
in regard to the position of minorities under tie new crJustitubon 
The second section into which our Tnpm narrative is divided is 
remarkable chiefly for the reappearance in surpriamg circumstances 
of Mr (^ndhi in the political arena The penod is bounded 
chronologically by two fasts which he performed ostensibly for 
non political porposeg m Mar and August The mam interest 
of the intervening months however lav in endeavours made to 
restore lus own and the Congress party s jiolitical prestige. At the 
begmning of May when the first of the 1933 fasts was announced 
the outlook for the Congress was conspicuously unfavourable. 
Moderate opinion, although still critical of Hi^ Majesty s Govern 
ment s constitutional propasala, was undoubtedlv in favour of 
accepting the reforms for what they were worth and was becoming 
increasingly impatient of the futile obstructivoness of the Congress 
programme and the barrenness of its general political creed. The 
Hmdu Mahasabha had decided that the policy of non-cooperotion 
was definitelr prejudicial to Hindu communal interests and had 
abandoned it and a section of the Congress itself had begun openly 
to question the wisdom of contbimug to sit in impotent idleness 
while political power was exercised by others As a result of the 
chaube in public opinion and tho effectiveness of tho protective 
measures adopted b> Government the ciidl disobedience movement 
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had been almost bi ought to a standstill Fiirlber, the anti-Un- 
toucluibilitA lno^oment i\as obMously losing inoinentniii and looked 
like pioMiig a failure also The cndcn^onls of the Congiess to 
extricate itself fioin the inoia'^s in Aibicli it ii.is floundering, and 
the signs of niteinal di''inlegi at ion to 11111011 tlic.se si niggles were 
giving use veie being vatolied vitli close attentioii by the general 
public, and Iheie seemed little doubt tlial unless tins einbaiTassing 
mteiasl veie (Incited eKewheie the jnoee'-s of disintcgiatiou vould 
acceleiate 

On tlic 1 st ^lai the Goieiument of India received a telegiam flir. Oandhi'o 
from IMi Gandhi .innonncing tliat “ for icasons vhollv nneonnect- ^^clslonto 
ed vith Goieininent <ind soleh connected vith the Ilaiijan 
movement’’' and in obediciuo to a jieieiuploii c.ill iioin vitliin ”, 
he had decided to nndeitakc a llnec weeks’ fast beginning from 
the 8 lh Mai This annonneemenl astonished both Ins followers 
and opponents ( ongi (■•'Sinen wine eomplclelv t.ikon aback, for 
although he had seieial limes iccentlv thieatencd to last in con- 
nection with the anti-Untoucliabilily moieinent, — as loi example 
durmg the pieiions Janiiaii — it was expected that if the threat 
materialj 7 C(l at all it would be on some definite and readily-com- 
piehensible issue It liad not iieen supposed tliat tlie geneial lack 
of public enthusiasm ovei the movement or tlie discouceitingly 
veberaenl opposition of tlic Oitliodox Hindus would in themselves 
be consideied justification for auvtbing so drastic as a three-weeks’ 
fast IMorcoiei this furthei indication of Mr Gandhi’s obsession 
with the Untoucliabilitv (juestion seemed to imply on alarming loss 
of inteiest on lus pait in the political objectives of the Congress 
movement Already, the actinlies set in motion by the fast of the 
previous Septembei liad giien the less bellico'^e Congiessmen a 
eonvement excuse for avoiding open defiance of the law*, and to 
Congie.ss “ die-haids ” it appealed that Mi Gandhi had become 
indifferent to the disastrous effects this diversion of energy had 
had on the prosecution of the civil disobedience movement In ‘ 
addition there was serious apprehension among Congiessmen, and 
in nationabst ciicles geneiallv that owing to age and physical 
frailty he would on this occasion fail to survive his self-imposed 
ordeal, and his infljience witli the Indian masses, and the interest 
taken in him abroad, weie stfll assets of immense value to the party 


•? e , the anti-TJntonchabihty movemejit 
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In GoTemment circles, and amongst the MuaUms, European 
and other minority commxnutles, there iras also much nncertainty 
regarding the causes of Mr Gandhi s extraordinary decision. But 
in view of hia explicit deolaration that it had no political signl 
ficanoe it was presumed that it had been inspired chiefly by diB* 
appointment over the progress of the anti TJntouchabflity movement. 
On thifl reading of the poaibon, it was felt that Government would 
be well-advised to conaider him henceforward m the capacity of 
social or religious reformer and to give him a chance of devotmg 
himsfllf exclusively to this work. In the circumstances the most 
fuitahle course seemed to be to release him ou grounds of humaulty 
connected with a non political lasue. On the 8th May therefore, 
soon after the annonncement of the fast, a eommuniqui was issued 
announcing that in view of the nature and objects of the fast and 
the attitude of mind it dlteloses Government had decided to 
set Mr Gandhi at liberty He was released unconditionally that 
day 

But the inference that ius interests were for a whfle at any rate 
detached from politics proved erroneous. His first act on leaving 
jail was to make a long stat^ient to the press in which, after ex 
preasmg the view that the whole purpose of the fast will bo 
frustrated if I allow my bram to be occupied by extranecui 
matters, he proceeded to sot forth in detail his news about the 
general political situatian and to offer advice to Congressmen re- 
garding it After reiterating his faith in civil disobedience and 
making suggestiona with a view to improving ' tho move- 
ment, he suggested that the acting Congress President ahould now 
suspend it for six weeks, amce civil resisters would be m a state 
of terrible suspend whfle he was fasting He then went on to 
appeal to Government to take advantage of this Buspension to release 
all prisoners with a view to establishing real peace in the land. 
He declared, further that civil disobedience could not be withdrawn 
•o long as several of its loaders were buried alive Mr Aney, 
the aetmg President obediently acted on the suggestion made to 
him by announcing a six weeks suspension of the movement. 

Public opinion was naturally stirred bv these developments, 
Mr Gandhi a release and the temporary su^enslon of ei\il dis- 
obedience with which it wa* followed giving rise to much excited 
speculation In nationalist circle^ the demand was made that Gor 
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eniinenf slioiild respond to the Congicss “ gestuie ” b.\ releasing 
all prisoners, ^\]lllc Go^clllnlCllt siippoiters sliongly advocated the 
mainteiiancc of the existing policy Go\einmcnt’s policy vas 
ho'vve\er made clcai in a commnniquc issued on the 9tli May 
in vhich the essentials of Ihc position, as Go\einnicnt saw it, weie 
uneqiinocalh set foith It vas staled that tlie iclc.isc of ]\ri* 

Gandhi had no connection with Go^olnmen1 ’s geneial policy, that 
a tempoiarv snsjiension of end disobedience intended as a prelude 
to “ peace ’’ negotiations did not in am May fulfil the conditions 
which Mould satisr\ Goveriiiiiciit that the mo\cincnt had been 
definiteh abandoned, and that theie Mas no intention of negotiat- 
ing Mith Congiess for its MitlulniMal This aiinouiiceiiient had a 
reassuring ctTeet rii Goxeninieiit sipijioiiers. tlioiigh it Mas re- 
prciseiited in nationalist ciicics as a piovocatnc i election of 
a genuine peace olicr, and the demand for a general amnesty M^as 
rencMcd on the 8th June in au appeal addiessed to IIis Ma.iesty’s 
Govcininent bv so\eial Hindu LibeiaH. These ciitics, however, 
manifestly o\ciloolved the icccnt lessons of 1031, the release of 
prisoneis that year had led to no impio\ement but on the contrary 
to a definite dcterioi.ition in the situation They also ignored the 
fact that the bargain suggested by Mr Gandhi mxos essentially 
one-sided, Congrci-s meicly susjiended a movement mIucIi it M’as 
finding incieasingly difficult to maintain but M'hicli M'ould be 
easier to ieyi\e if leaders like Pandit Jawahailal Neliiu and Edian 
Abdul Ghatfar Klian Mcie set free, M’hilc on the otlier hand there 
Mms no indication or probability that the releases asked foi Mmuld 
be foUoMcd by real cooperation 

Mr Gandhi withstood the effects of his twenty-one days’ Reactions 
ordeal remarkably well, and when it finished on the 29th May liis 
followers headed a sigh of lelief His lCco^ely hoM'ever was pro- 
tracted, and the performance as a M'liole did not appear to ledound 
as much to his advantage as had peihaps been hoped Critics were 
not sloAv to point out that although its object mos appaiently some- 
how to ameliorate the lot of the Depressed Classes, neither Mr 
Gandhi himself nor liis followeis gave this subject much of their 
attention when they M^ere free to do so, — their mam concern ob- 
viously being with the political issues the fast had raised Some 
non-Congress vernacular papers also commented unkindly on the 
incongrmty of such a feat of religious asceticism having taken 
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place in a millionaire ’a bungalow snrroimded bj medical attendants 
and scientJfic appliances Those however were minor points The 
mo^ interesting fact that emerged was that the responsiveness of 
the Indian bodv politic to the stimulus of a Mahatnue fast decreased 
progressu ely with the frequency of its application. There were on 
this occasion clear indications that large numbers of nationalists on 
principle resented the use of such methods by Sir Gandhi — besides 
thinking tliem likely m pmcbce to do more harm than good. 
Bengal Hindus for example were now emphaticalJv of this opinion 
regarding the fast that had preceded the Poona Pact the previous 
Soptember 

The fast and its concomitant the temporary suspension of civil 
disobedience also had the effect, — disconcerting to llr Gandhis 
inner circle of admirers, — of increasing the olrcadv marked dis 
senaions among the Congress rank and file The immediate conse- 
quence of hia proceedings in ifny vas a further widening of the 
breach between the extrenusts and the moderates. From their 
retreat in Europe Sir 9 C Bose and the late Mr V J Patel 
denounced the suspension of civil disobedience as a betrayal of the 
nationalist cause declaring that radical elements inthm the Congresi 
most detach themselves and form a separate party At a meeting 
held in London Mr Bewo gave an ontUne of the proposed new partv4 
programme which was deflnitelv Communist m character but as 
he and Mr Patel were by this time out of touch with the finer 
currents of Indian politics their revolt had not much direct effect on 
the aitnation The suspension was however also highly impalatable 
to a considerable section of Congressmen in India consisting 
partioularlv of the Gnited Provinces left wingers Although overt 
civil disobedience activities were stopped in response to Sir Aney i 
appeal it was evident that this section viewed the position with 
increasing disfavour and was eager to renew the struggle Jloderate 
Congresnnen in Bombay and 3Indraa, on the other hand whose 
congenital affinities with the Liberals had received fresh emphasis 
with everv setback sniTcred by the civil disobedience nio\Lment 
fieizcd the occasion to demand the complete obondonment of direct 
action with a view to enabling Congre^ to re enter the constitn 
tional arena So acnle were the differences that none but 
Hr Gnndbi it wns felt could compose them and as his reemorj ^raa 
atiU incomplete it was decided that the onlv practical eonrhc was 



to exleiul Ihe peiiod of .suspension In anotliei six ncelvs, that is until 
the 31st Jnlv 

This deejsion. liouetci’. so fai from stilling the sloiin, only The second 
inten'«iiu>d it The first snsjicnsion liad been accepted by (hr left- of 
"Wingers lelnct.intlv Init as a neees^.aiv c\il, the second ]nit altogether disobedience, 
too nnieh sti.uii on then jintienec and in Ihc United PiOMiiecs and 
Boinbav, ii.iilicnlarlv, theie na^ hittei and ontsjiokcn ciiticism of 
the lo.idcis eontioliing Congiess poliev at tlmi time, nho A\ere 
ocemed of ]n^slIl,lnlmIj^ and eow.iidiee Itighl-wing CongiC''Smen 
were equ.ilh le^tne, smee Ihev weie now eoiuinced that end dis- 
obedience <ihonld be dehnitch abandoned and some ficsh iiolicy 
substituted foi it A frank expiession of tins point of aicw was 
contained in a well-i easoned ‘ ojien Ictlei ” addicssed to l\Ii Gaudlu 
bv jMi A'-nf All a tno-Uonerie'^s I\Imlim of Delhi, and icleased 
to the pie^s on the 2-!lh Inne j\h Ali lonndh declared 
that although end dnobedience had been bcioie the eonntiw for 
fourteen .^eal^ it had ]nn\ed so fai as political ends weie conceined 
a Mitual fadnie AVhat the Congicss needed was a “ new cnlhu- 
siasni foi a new obiectne *, and this could best be sccuicd by 
abandoning cud di'^obedionec .iiid conccntiatnig on the captuie of 
the Legislatuies I\fi Gandhi leplicd to this letter leiteiating his 
faith in iion-Molent ^ai^taqutha and asseiting that he was moie than 
ever coiiMiiced that in the complex situation that faced India there 
was no other wav of gamiiur leal fieedoin There was tiius .i clear 
division of opinion the extieiuists wanted immediate and eneigetic 
resumption of civil disobedience and all its subsidiaiy activities, and 
denounced as betiaval and tieacheiy eierv attempt at compiomise 
with Go\einment, oi eien at dcMsing some change of pi ogi amine, 
the modeiates on the othei hand, demanded the abandonment of the 
pohey of direct action, which they consideied had been proved futile, 
and the concentration of effoit instead on budding up a stiong con- 
stitutional paitv with a progiamme based generally on the lesolutions 
adopted by the Karachi Congiess session of 1931 

To leconcde these two view-points, if possible, an mfoimal con- The Poona 
ference of Congress leadeis fiom all Piovmees w^as convened at 
Poona from the 12th to the 14th July Mi Gandhi, who had by this applies for 
time reeoveied from the effects of his fast, attended The jnoceed- 
mgs were supposed to be secret, but the separate press aecoimts Viceroy 
"tallied so closely that no doubt was entertained by the public of 
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their accuracy It appears that a very aubstantial body of opinion 
expressed itself m favour of abandoning civil disobedience without 
attemptmg to open negotiations "with Government on the subject, and 
there seemed at the outset a likelihood that this view woiUd prevail, 
but 3klr Gandhi is said to have strongly opposed this course as 
being tantamount to a confession of defeat, and after a good deal 
of tactical mancBuvnng in order to avoid an open breach, his view 
was reluctantlv accepted- Of the three resolnbons put to the 
meeting the first, in favour of unconditional withdrawal of civE 
disobedience was rejected as alao was the second, in favour of the 
adoption of what Mr Gandhi had called individual civil dis- 
obedience and the third authormng Mr Gandhi to seek an intar 
view with the Vicerc^ was passed- While there was clearly little 
enthusiasm in any quarter for the line of action Mr Gandhi had 
persuaded the conference to adopt, it was felt that an ontwmrd 
semblance of unity mnst at all costa be preserved On the 16th 
July Mr Gandhi telegraphed to the Viceroy asking for an interview 
with a view to exploring the possibilities of peace In view of 
Government a frequent enunciations of poboy on this point there 
could be only one pooJble answer on the ground that eivil dif* 
obedience had not been abandoned and that the intention appeared 
to be to negotiate with Government for its withdrawal the request 
was promptly refused- 

Although nationalists generally professed to deplore the reply 
(ftihtpj to Mr Gandhi s overtures, this fresh manifestation of consistent 
a readily comprehensible polley further strengthened 
Government s position- And there was a widespread feeling m 
nationalist arcles that the request for an interview which was 
almost bound to be refused had been ill edvised, and that the pro- 
gramme of Ckmgrefis need not have been made dependent on the 
attitnde of Government Mr Gandhi s explanation that he was 
hankering after peace failed to satisfy his critics and his subse- 
quent proceedings did not improve matters. On the 18th July bo 
amared Congressmen by announcing that he had advised the acting 
Congresl President, Mr Aney to suspend mass civil dlsobedienco 
until further notice and to replace it, despite the Poona resoluliona, 
by what bad come to be described as individual ” civil disobe- 
dience, — that is, the practice of civil disobedience by private Indl 
viduals without direction and on their own resiKinsibUity 8Ix days 
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later, the new piogramine, piepaied by Mr Aney under Mi Gandhi’s 
direction, was leleased to the press All mass activities were to cease 
forthwith, and Congress workeis to offei civil disobedience indivi- 
dually as they chose, all Congiess oiganmations were to cease to 
exist for the time being, but pro'snneial and All-India “ dictatois ” 
to continue, and Congressmen w^cre expected to carry on such 
“ consti active aetnities ” foi the Congress as they weie fitted for 
What exacth^ it vas hoped tu achieve by all this was difficult to teU, 
but Mr Gandhi’s vicv appealed to be tliat individual civil disobe- 
dience would enable Congress to keep up “ a spiiit of lesistance ” 
in the countn’' and that m moie favourable ciieumstanees it would 
automaticallv develop into a mass moAement Congiessmen, howevei , 
seemed disinclined to take such long views, and there was much 
passive opposition to the nev policy Both wings of the party 
denounced the siippiession of the Congiess organizations and the 
inauguration of lndl^^dual civil disobedience, not only because such 
proceedings seemed senseless, but also on the giound that neither 
of them had been appioved by the leeent Poona conference 
Nationalists and modeiates joined m the criticism and deplored 
what appeared tu be the gratuitous self-annihilation of the country’s 
largest political oiganization In toicmg his new policy on the 
Congress, hli Gandhi appealed to have lost touch with popular 
feelmg 

It was perhaps a lurking lealization of this which led to the The "in- 
next step Ml Gandhi huriied to Alimedabad, caused furtlier 
astxmishment by dissolvmg his ashtam at Sabarmati, and then obedience 
announced his intention of marchmg with some followers to the j^uncheT/ 
village of Ras in the Kaira District, uigmg the people on the way to 
start individual eml disobedience This piogramme was obviously 
intended to rewe memories of his famous march to the sea m 
March 1930, and as the region he had selected for his activities was 
one where civil disobedience had gamed a gieat hold in the past, 
Government was foieed to take prompt action against him On the 
1st August he was put m custody and transported to Poona Thejfe 
he was released after bemg served with a restraint order under 
Section 4 of the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act, but on 
mdicatmg his intention of disobeymg the order was learrested, 
tried, and sentenced to one year’s simple ufiprisonment The extent 
to which his prestige had suffered during the previous two montlis 
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•was BhoTVTi by the general indifference with which hi« renewed 
incarceration waa received and the continued lack of enthnsiaam 
among his followera for the new programme With the exception of 
Mr Aney in the Central Provinces and Mr Rajagopalachanar in 
Madras, there was hardly one pr omin ent Congresaman who consi- 
dered hntLflelf called upon to court imprlflonment A few feeble 
nnd ocattered attempts were made here and there to revive picketing 
nTi<^ other well known forms of civil disobedience on mdividoal ' 
lines and certain nnimportant arrests had to be made but the 
efforts were nowhere sustained or generaL Meanwhile, despite 
Mr Gandhi s renewed moitements to law breaking the number of 
cml disobedience prisoners contmned to decrease The total in 
April was 10 960 Prom this it had declined to 9^44 m May to 
6 916 in June, and 4 683 in July and at the end of Angnst, 
although civil disobedience had been theoretically revived and 
certain convictions had had to be made it had declmed further to 
4 628 The poUcy of prematnre releases had thus had no nntoward 
results and the faflure of the attampted revival of civil disobe- 
dience led the Bengal and Madras Governments which had suspended 
premature releases till the effect of the new programme was clear to 
order their resumption. 

Soon after Mr Gandhi was lodged in jail, the question aiw 
what facilitiea if any he should be given to cany on his propaganda 
against UntonehabEity After the ratification of the Poona Pact 
in September 1932, he had as wo have seen, been given great latitude 
for the prosecuhon of this work while m jail, but the ciroumstancei 
now were different He was no longer a State prisoner having 
been convicted under the -ordinary law there was no logical juiti 
ficabon therefore for giving bim special concesaioiia of any bind. 
His request for them was howevor nympathetiMPy considered, and ho 
was ultimately told he would be allowed to see two vintors a day and 
to write a specified number of newspaper articles. Those concessions 
did not satisfy him and he announced that if he conld not bo per 
nutted to woik for the cause of the Untouchables without lot or 
hindrance life would cease to mterest him. Government adhered 
to the view that the facilities offered were amply sufficient for his 
purpose and that if ho really wished to devote himself to social 
reform he had only to dissociate himself from civil disobedience 
to scenre hts release. As the concessions were not enlarged 
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Mr Gandhi on tlie 16th August started yet another fast, — on 
this occasion equivalent to a hunger-stnke, — and on the 23id, when 
he was consideied to have entered the danger zone, he was again 
released It was made clear that the lelease was foi medical reasons 
and had no political significance, and the inteiest aroused by the 
affair rapidly subsided It had the effect, however, of mdueing 
Ml Gandhi to withdraw fiom active participation in politics for 
a while, foi Government made it clear that weie he convicted again 
lie would be given no more facilities foi cany mg on anti-Untoiich- 
ability propaganda than before Relatively little more was heard 
of him for the lest of the year, and with his temporary withdrawal 
from the political aiena the cuiious chapter m the history of the 
Indian Congress which we have been describing concludes 

Before we pass on to the events of the last four months of 1933 The constl- 
theie are various other subjects which require mention The first . 

IS the progress of work on the preparation of the new constitution continued 
We have already seen that the publication of the White Paper was 
followed by a giadual change in the public attitude towards the cooperation, 
reforms, important sections of moderate opinion rallymg to the side 
of cooperation This tendency was maintained during the summer 
On the 16th May, the Punjab, Frontier, and Sind Hindus met m 
confeience at Multan and decided “ to coopeiate and work the 
reforms as advantageously to themselves as they possibly could ” 

It will be remembered that the Hindus of the Punjab had decided 
in the previous year to boycott every conference oi committee con- 
nected with the reforms as a protest against the teims of the 
Communal Decision, The change m attitude is largely accounted 
for by a growing belief that to ignore the reforms would be poli- 
tically suicidal in view of the substantial measure of power that 
would be transferred as a result of them to Indian hands, though to 
some extent it was also mspired by a hope that even at this late stage 
a resumption of cooperation might enable the Hindus to sociue a 
revision of the Communal Decision A similar line was taken by 
the Hindu IMahasabha, which decided to send 11 witnesses to 
London to put forth the Hindu point of view before the Joint Select 
Committee These developments, coupled with the gromng demaud 
amongst moderate Congressmen for the resumption of pohtical 
actmty on constitutional lines, indicate the measuie of success 
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attained by the "White Paper in detaching certain sectiona of Hindu 
nationalists from the policy of boycott and non-cooperation. 

The first reactions in India to the proceedings of the Joint 
Select CJomnuttee were not, however encouraging Owing to the 
dearth of detailed information about what was going on and the 
intensity of the campaign conducted by the right wing British Con 
servatives against the principles of the White Paper there were 
lively fears that the Committee s report when ultimately produced 
would be definitely reactionary Considerable alarm had been felt 
over the outcome of the meeting of the British Conservative Aesocia 
tion on the 28th Jnne and this was increased a fortnight later by mis- 
leading newspaper accounts of the evidence given by Sir Samuel 
Hoare and Sir Malcolm Hailey before the Committee, These con 
veyed the impression that the measure of provmcial autonomy 
favoured by the Secretary of State was substantially less than that 
proposed in the White Paper Attention was drawn to the snggea- 
tiona which appeared to be made in lus statement that the Governor s 
Private Secretary should have the same status as a Minister, 
that hCnlsters might be appointed other than from among the elected 
members of the Legialaturea, and that the framing of police rules " 
should be in the Governor a bands. On the 15th July 10 provincial 
Ministers then present m Simla waited m deputation on the Vicarccf 
to inform him of thair uneaamesa, and on the 16th and again on the 
10th July eommuniqulM wore issued to explain the position. The 
latter communt^u^ oontained the full text of a statement made the 
previous day by the Secretary of State before the Committee. He 
had aswrted that there was no ground for the inference that hi* 
attitude had in any way changed, and cmphasixed that his evidence 
must be treated as a whole Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Chaudhri 
Kafarullah Khan endorsed his remarks. When full details of what 
bad occurred m London became available, it was obvious that there 
had been a genuine misunderstanding Sir Samuel Hoare s evidence, 
BO far from seeming reactionary to the Indian delegates present, 
had created a definitely favourable impression The incident how 
ever well demonstrated the ooute sensitiveness of moderate opinion 
regarding any possible whittling down of the reforms. 

Reference must also bo made to the report of the Reserve Bank 
Committee which was issued as a Parliamentary Paper on the 16th 
August. Thi* Committee had been set up to work in London in 
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association \\itli tlio pieliminan actnitios of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee The action taken on flie repoif ialls 111111111 the period 
covered bi oui ne\l sect ion, hut tlic leconunendalions ol the Com- 
mittee atti acted much attention dnriii" the last half of August 
It mil he remembered that the establishment of a Ke,sene Bank 
in India was hud down in (h(‘ Whire l^apei as one of the conditions 
pi-ecedent to the nitrodiietion ol lesjionsiinhti at tin* ('entie 
Indian opinion iiewcd the inattei with sonic desjiondenci , owing 
to doubts w bethel tlie Bank could be est.iblished within a leasonable 
time Tlie jiioject, howoiei tonned an essential pail of the gen- 
eral scheme and was adianeed lajiidl^ attei the jnibhcation of 
the White Paper The main 1 eeommendations ol tlie Committee 
followed those jihiecd befoK (he Ijcgislatuie In Goveinment in 1927 , 
and were that the eapiCiI should be held In prnate shareholdeis , 
that the maionti of the diiectois should dome then mandate from 
the slini eholders , that tin* goieinoi and dejniti goiernor (01 
goveinois) should lie appointed In the Go\ei noi-Genei al aftei con- 
sulting the 1 ) 0.11 d of diieefois and tli.it India should lemain on the 
sterling standaid, and that on this basis the exchange obligations 
incorpoiated m the Bill should be 111 accoid with the lupee-steiling 
ratio .it the time the Bill was intioduced Tn legard to the last 
recomiiiend.ition the ni.iionti of Indi.in membcis of the Committee 
reeoided the new that tlie Indian Go\emment and Legislatuie 
should examine the changes that had oecniied in the ciuienev 
basis and policies of othei count lies with a new to ensninig that 
the minimum possible stiain was placed on the ciuiency svstem 
of India The stheme i ecommended in the lejioi-t was vigoionslv 
ciitici'^ed bv ceitam sections of Indian opinion, 011 the ground that 
a shareholdeis’ Bank was likelv to be dominated bv Biitish finan- 
cial inteiests and that the continuance of the link lietw^een the 
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rupee and steiling was disadi antageous to India The fuithei deie- 
lopments in the mattei will lie coiisideied latei 

The four mouths eoieied hr this second section of the Chapter 
■were lemaikably quiet administiatnely, and few disturbances or 
incidents of impoitanee oceuiied We have alicadv mentioned that 
the earlier part of tlie lear was on the wdiole free from communal 
tension, — 01 at any rate from eomraunai notmg, — and ascribed this 
partly to the success of Government’s administrative policy and 
partly to the removal of uncertainty m regard to the position of 
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the MufllunB under the fatnre conrtitutioiL Our •econd period pre- 
eentfl on equally eatiafootory record Such communal olaahea as 
took place in Bntish India were unimportant and do not merit 
individual notice. There was some communal agitation in the 
Muslim State of Baha^valpiir, in connection mth certain alleged 
grievances of its Hmdu subjects which for a while had disquietmg 
poesibilitiea The trouble was largely engmeerod by the communal 
press of British India H H. th© Nawab of Bahawalpur however 
took a sympathetio attitude and the mtuation soon unproved 
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The concluding section of our mam narrative covers approxim 
ately the last four months of the year, and may be suitably intro- 
duced by a summary of two important speeches delivered by the 
Viceroy in Simla at this time The annual summer session of the 
Central I/egialature had started on the 22nd August, and on the 80th 
Hig Excellency delivered to a jomt seBmon of both Housee an ad 
dreas — already briefly referred to above, — m which the political 
situation was analysed generally After refemng bnedSy to certain 
matters of administrative interest, he reminded hu audience that 
when addressing the two Housee m the previous February he had 
declared that in his opinion the march of events must carry the 
CongreBB leaders further and further away from the sterile methods 
of negation and obstruction. What had happened in the preceding 
months had fully borne out this view Although civil disobedience 
continued to mamtain a precarious existence through the personal 
influence of ita author public opinion had really discarded it, and 
was turning towards constructive work. With regard to the new 
constitution. His Excellency remarked that the work had been well 
maintained, and that the last and formative stage of the disousHious 
had now been entered upon. He appealed to mmberB of the Legit- 
lature, and other leader® of political thought m India, to see that 
those who would compose the future electorates were made fully 
aware of the great advance Government was striving to achieve 
through the proposals contained In the White Paper The address 
was m tone and substance one of the most hopeful that had been 
made by the Executive Head of the Government of India for many 
years, and was well received in the Legislature and m pro-Gorem 
ment quarters generally In nationalist circles there were some 
plaintive references to the desirability of Blackening pressure on the 
Ckmgrm now that civil disobedience had ceased to be a danger to 
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the public pence ; these critics ns usual ignored tlic fnct lhal the 
ronl lendeis of the ino\cmcnt still i*cmnincd coinniittcd to the policy 
of dll eel action and i\ould Jia\e uaiiuh repudiated the suggestion 
that lhc\ wanted to adopt constitutional methods 

Aiioilicr speech tlic Viceroy delneicd on tlic 2Sth August at a The Viceroy 
dinner gn on hv the President uf the Lcgislntno Asscniblv merits 
notice 111 Mew ol its clear cxiio'^ition of liis feelings on the refonns 
question and the comment this aroused in ccitain quailers in England 
Ills Excellcncv said that whnlc\ei the dements might be of the policy 
he liad tlirougiiout followed, it lind at least one merit, nnmeh com- 
plete consistonc\ and he went on to dcclaie fliat one aspect of 
“ this policy is to push on tlic icforms as far as we can go, so as to 
helji India towauK rospons'ihle (Toxernment, Home Knlc or Dominion 
Status, I am not afraid of am of these expressions ” This declara- 
tion created a \or\ fn\ ourablc impression in India 

The summer session of the Central Legislature lasted from the TIic summer 
22nd Atigusl to the 21st September Although a great deal of nn- 
poitant Inisincss was got through, non-ofllcial Attendance was tlim, Legislature, 
owing mninh to the nnnilicr of members wlio lind gone to London in 
connection with the woik of the Joint Select Commit tee The follow- 
ing IS a brief summary of the more important matters discussed 
On the 22nd and 23rd Ancust. questions wcic asked about I\Ir Gandhi’s 
fast and on the latter date a motion foi the ad.ionrnment of the House 
on the subject of Goxernment policx' with regard to Mr Gandhi was 
talked out The debate was somewhat dramatic, since during it news 
of Gandhi’s release was received by a non-oliicial member before 
Government was in a position officially to confirm it Tins fact gave 
rise to suggestions in the press that there had been acute differences 
on the subject between the Bombay Government and the Government 
of India These however were dispelled on the 31st August when the 
Home Secretary, Mr Hallett, stated m the Council of State that the 
action taken by the Bombay Government had the full approval of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State 

On the 23rd August, questions were asked about the hunger- 
strike which had taken place a short time before among terrorist 
prisoneis in the Cellular Jail at Poit Blair m the Andamans Some 
39 prisoners had taken part m this strike, which lasted from May 
12th till June 27th, artificial feeding had to be adopted in many 
cases and in one case a prisoner’s resistance to this treatment in his 
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•weakened atate cauaed severe shock and led to his death. Two other 
prisoners also died of pnenmoma, hnt these deaths were not directly 
doe to the hunger-strike. Though this was not the only hunger 
strike which occurred during the year it attracted much public 
attention, mainly because of the deaths which occnired in th^ 
course of it The pohov of Government in sending prisoners 
to the Andamans was criticised and attempts were made in 
Borne qiiartera to stir up flympathy for these cnniinals. In reply 
to the questions m the Assembly the Home Member Sir Uarrv 
Haig explained that as the original demands of the prisoners had been 
put forward under threat of hnnger-etrike, the> could not be con 
lidered until the honger-atrike was withdrawn. 'When that was un 
eonditionallv abandoned Government after due Investigation decided 
to introduce certain changes in respect of the treatment of the prison 
ors. A resolution urging the appomtment of a committee to investi 
gate, inter alxa the gnevances of theee prisoners was moved on the 
11th September h\ a non-officiaJ member m the Council of State and 
m replying to the debate the Home ilember took the opiwrtnmtv of 
making it clear that there was nothing m the gnevances alleged by 
the pnsouers that justified a hunger-strike neverthelem the griev 
aneea were put forward under that threat and no jail administration 
conld be exi>«ted to concede demands so pnt forward He also 
explained that the prisnnere sent to the Andamana were those who 
had been gtiiltv of onraes of violence or attenipte<I violenee m connec 
tion with the terrorist movement and that as long as thev remained 
in Bengal local conditions made them a focus for the eneonragement 
of terronam The policy of sending the most dangerous cnmmals to 
the Andamana was an essential part of the campaign against terronsin 
and Government had no intention of being deflected from this poHc' 
bv hunger stnkes of priviners or bv reaolutions and manifestoes, 
based often on misunderstanding and misrepresentation which 
attempted to stir up armpnthv for them 

On the 24th August Mr Ranga Iyer s Temple-Fntrv Dfll, which 
had aroused so much controvcrs\ during the prciions session, came 
up for discussion. The motion for circulation was paased but the 
debate proved lifeless and perfunctorv and it was olnions that 
Mr Gandhi s reformist agitation had l(wt mneh of its driw Th** 
Home "Member explained afresh the attitude G<n-emment had decided 
to adopt towards the reeasnro when sanetion to ita introduction had 
onginallv been given On the 28th August the Indian States Pnv 


lection Bill and the Cotton Indiistiy Protection Bill %\eie intioduced 
The object of the former — a vei}' iinpoitaut measure, — was to piotect 
tlie admiuistrations of Indian States fiom activities in British India 
tendiiifr to e^c]te disatfection tovaids them, aftei a debate of con- 
Mdeiable interest the House agieed to its being cn ciliated on the 9th 
Septembei The lattei Bill vliieh was passed on the 6th September, 
]novided foi the continuance of the piotectne duties against ceitain 
(lasses of non-Biitish piecegoods till the end of Mai eh 1934 On the 
31st August a measuie of eonsideiable importance in lelation to 
eeitain tiaiispoit jiioblems, knoMii as the Bail-Road Bill, was passed 
On the 4th Septembei the House discuvsed the Koticai bombmg On 
the 31st August, the Poieign Secietaiy ili i^Fetcalfe, announced in 
the Council of State that as a leaiilt of lepiesentations made by His 
Maiest\ s Goiernment ceitain j\Iadiasi bankcis vho had been expelled 
from Preneh Indo-China had been allowed to leturn The Uppei 
House also discuxsed on this date the question of the tiansfei of the 
control of Aden from the Government of India to the British Gov- 
ernment, and adopted an amendment to the effect that while the 
militaiv and political administiation might be tiansfeiieil to Imperial 
control, the civil administiation should lemam with the Government 
of India On the 6th Sejitembei a motion for the release of political 
prisoneis vas discussed in the Council of State The usual aigiiment 
was used bv the sponsois of the lesolution that such action would 
create “ an atmospheie of goodwill for the successful working of the 
reforms ” Mr Hallett the Home Secietarv% re-affinned Go\ em- 
inent ’s well-known attitude in this matter pointing out that unless 
there weie convincing leasons to believe that a geneial release would 
not be followed bv a revival of the movement no change of policy 
was possible The lesolution was le.iected On the 8th September 
the Reserip Banlc Bill nas introduced in the Ajssembly In intro- 
ducing it Sir Geoige Schuster, the Finance Member, declared that 
“ the setting up of the Bank is an important step towards the new 
constitution, and we are anxious to demonstrate in a practical man- 
ner that we are determmed to prepare the wav for making the consti- 
tution a lealitv ” This important Bill was referred to Select Com- 
mittee on the 14th aftei a motion for circulation had been defeated 
On the 12th an adjournment motion to discuss Government’s attitude 
towards an English-owned newspaper of Karachi which had made 
certain remarks in poor taste about Mr Gandhi’s fast came up m the 
Assembly and was talked out Prom the 16th to the 19th the 
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Aasembly diBCUBsed the qiiestioii of the proposed transfer of Aden, 
and passed an amendment protesting against relinquishment of 
control by the Government of India- The session as a whole was a 
ffuccesafol one from Government b point of view Apart from the 
important measures mentioned above several others of lea import- 
ance were passed, and the general support given by the Legislature 
to Government in the previous session was well maintained- 

We must now turn again for a while to consider the affairs of 
the Congress. At the beginning of September Mr Gandhi having 
temporarily withdrawn from politics, and individual ' civil die- 
obedience being obviously a failure, Congressmen of all schools of 
thought were anmoualy casting about for some means of checking the 
infectiVQ paralyaiB from which the party was sufferhig and the 
impending release from jail of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm, which was 
duo early m the month was thus looked forward to with the liveliest 
interest. While great hopes were entertained that the Pandit would 
fuooeed m restohng the Congreea to health, opinions differed widely 
as to the remedies he would proscribe. Amongst moderate Congress- 
man the view evidently was that he would lend his support to a 
realist policy which m their eyes implied the abandonmant of 
eivU disobedience and the concentration of effort on organising a eon 
stitntional party The leftwmgera, on the other hand, believed he 
would signalise his retam to active politics by overthrowing the 
futile policy of mdividual oMl disobedience and taking steps to 
revive direct action on a Tn^m scale. In the end, as we sliwll see he 
disappointed both seoticms, and concentrated throughout the rest of 
the year mainly on propagating certain advanced social and 
political theonee of hia own. As the interest of the period so far as 
Congress u concerned is chiefly centred in his activities, we propose 
to analyze them in some detaO- 

Soon after his release Pandit Nehm had prolonged conversations 
with Mr Gandhi, the result of which was embodied m an exchange of 
letters between them and released to the press. In his first letter, 
the Pandit eiplamed that m view of the prevailing confusion in 
Congress politics, he considered it desirable ' to review the bask 
features of the Indian problem The Congress objective was 
‘ Independence inelndlng necessarily full control of the army, 
foreign relations and economie policy but in regard to the latter 
the pomtion needed further ducidation- Freedom would have 
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no meaning for tlie Indian masses unless their economic condi- 
tion was improved, and no change was possible if the vested 
interests continued to en30y then privileged position The problem 
of uchievmg freedom therefore resolved itself into a “ divestmg of 
vested interests ” The fiist of these to be dealt with would be the 
British Government, next the Indian Princes, and last the moneyed 
and other prmleged classes As regards the method to be followed, 
there was obviously no fundamental difference between individual 
and mass civil disobedience, and any organizations which felt strong 
enough had full libeity to resort to the latter, nor was it coirect to 
suppose that Congress had been dissolved, since no one individual had 
the power of dissolving it, and hlr Aney had merely made a sug- 
gestion which could have no binding force until it was accepted by the 
organization as a whole It was necessary, furthei, for the Indian 
movement to range itself, if only at present ideologically, with pro- 
gressive world foices, so that in the event of an international up- 
heaval it might not remain isolated Finally, the real significance of 
the Round Table Conference must be undeistood, the pioposed 
reforms were designed solely to consolidate the vested interests in 
India behmd the powei of the Biitish Government In reply to this 
letter, Mr Gandhi said that he was in complete agreement with 
Pandit Nehru over ideals, but that there were “ temperamental dif- 
ferences ” between them Thus while the Pandit considered it neces- 
sary to emphasize the goal, he himself was principally concerned with 
“ the conservation of the means ”, for if the means were pioperly 
used the attainment of the goal was assured He noticed further that 
Pandit Nehru had said nothing about constiuctive activities such as 
the anti-IJntouchability campaign, which were an integral part of the 
Congress programme, and could be undertahen by those who wished to 
keep out of the active political aspect of the movement 


Thus at an early stage it was made clear that there was no pros- Pandit 
peet of the Pandit supportmg the demand for the withdrawal of 
civil disobedience His attitude appeared mdeed more mtransigent philosophy 
even than ]\Ii Gandhi’s, for while the latter had been piepared Lo 
suspend the movement in its mass aspect m the interests of Congress 
Unity, Pandit Nehru appeared to rule out all possibihty of a compro- 
mise The principles on which his news were based were assiduously 
preached throughout the rest of the year In October he contributed 
a series of articles to the nationabst press entitled “ Whither 
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India t ’ m -which he reoapitolated his news about the Congress gosL 
India s immediate objective he declared^ can only be considered 
m terms of the ending of the exploitation of her people politically 
it must mean the severance of the British connection, -which means 
Imperialist dommahon econonucallv and eociallv it must mean the 
ending of rU special class privileges and nested mterests A 
recognizably Commnniat twist was thns being given to the party » 
policy the aim endentlv being to direct it primarily towards 
awakenuig and tlieu exploiting a consciousness of economic grievance 
among the peasants and mdustnal labonrers. The Pandit s eager 
pohtical mteresta m the conditions of the tenants m the United Pro- 
Vinces was already well known, and he wai, not slow now to demons- 
trate an equal concern for nrben workers. During the Christmas 
holidays he addressed a conference of left -wing Trade Unionists at 
Cawnpore on the eiils of capitalism and the neecssitr of proper 
organization for the aohievemesit of economic and political freedom 
Further emphasis vas given to tliew ideas in speeches deh\"ered m 
Delhi and elsewhere and dunng November hr made a iigorous and 
unexpected attack on the Hindu Mahasabha, for as he described it 
furthering the interests of the Princes and richer classes under the 
cloak of rtindu communalam This attack which caused great 
offence in quarters from which the Congress bad hitherto dcni’ed 
substantial support was followed shortly afterwards by a donnncia 
tion of the policy of the Muslim leadere. Finally towards tbe end of 
the rear he openly proclaimed his sympathy -vnth Communist ideal-? 
in a letter to a British correspondent which was gii'en considerable 
pnblicib The choice before the world toda\ he Mid he* 
between some form of Commnnurm and Fascism, and although I do 
not approve of manr thing* that hai'C been done in Rnasift mv heart 
and mind are all for tbe former 

Such rougli and impetuous handling of highly delicate ismim 
naturally did httle to restore harruonv -within the Congress ranks. 
Bight uing Congressmen in particular were greath perturbed by tbe 
Pandit h economic doctrines, on the ground that they were creating 
a fr«h and quite unnecessary cleavage among Indian nationalists at 
a time when unltr -was more imperative than ever There would be 
time enough held these critics, to consider such matter* when India 
had attained political freedom The Pandit a opposition to the 
withdrawal of civil disobedience was also condemned bs this section 
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as indicating an asionislinig lack of leahsm Being persuaded that 
they would have the inaiority of Congressmen behind them in 
demanding some cliange in iiiogramme, the Congiess moderates now 
began to demand a meeting of the All-Iudia Congress Committee 
But in this thev found themselves strouglv lesisted both bv 
Ml Gandhi and Pandit Neliin The lattei, while evpiessing his 
mllingness to convene a meeting if he lecen’^ed the necessaiy 
requisition made it clear that he thought such a step uncalled for, 
since thcie vas already a definite progiamme betoie the country, 
and although indnidnal Congiessinen of the modeiatc peisuasion 
continued to clamoui foi a meeting thioughout the yeai the requisi- 
tion vas iicAei aetiiallv submitted On the lltli Decembei a question 
vas asked in the Legislatne Assembly uitli the object of ascertaining 
what GoAcinment’s attitude would be toAiaids such a meeting Aieie 
it decided to coinene it In liis leply the Home Membei stated that 
the tact that the All-India Congress Committee had not been declaied 
iinlaAAful AAas foituitous, and that in Go\'einment's vicaa if Congiess 
leallA' AAished to change its policA no foimal meeting of this oi anv 
other Congress bodA A\as noee'=‘'aiA' It had not been found necessaiw 
to hold a meeting ot the All-Jndia Congiess Committee when cml 
disobedience was inauguiated in Jaiinaiy 1932, or Avhen an important 
change in the party’s policy was decided upon in July 1933 This 
reph' Avas denounced in nationalist circles on the giound that it 
would check the swing of opinion AAithin the Congiess towards 
constitutional aetmtA" but it was obAuoush- fully consistent Avith 
GoA^ernment ’s general pobcA^, and it Avas impossible to refute the 
Home Membei ’s contention that what prevented the moderates from 
making their demands effective wms not the question whether a meet- 
ing could or could not be held, but the fact that th'e most influential 
Congiess leaders were still resolute in opposing any change 

ToAvards the end of October, small gioups of Congressmen in Tentative 
BombaA' and Madras, finding it impossible to mduce Sir Gandhi and 
Pandit Nehiu to consent to a modification m the party’s pro- parties by 
gramme, decided to set up separate political organizations knoAvn as m^oder^s 
the Democratic Swaiaj and the Congress Swaraj parties The Madras 
party, however, ncAei showed much sign of life Both parties based 
their programme on the Karachi Congress lesolutions, and aspired 
to capturing the Legislatures and other bodies with a view to 
gamine the Congress goal by constitutional means Their policA^ 
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refted on the conviction that the boycott of the refortoB would be 
politically suicidal, and that the eitenmon of the franohiae proposed 
made it necesBary for advanced sections of Indian opinion to start 
organising the electorate immediately Pandit Nehru ventured on 
certain sarcasms at the expense of the Bombay party declaring that 
its leaders appeared to believe m the prmciple of safety first 
which caused much resentment m the Mahratta region, where the 
party seemed likely to obtain a considerable hold At about this 
tune there were some important resignations from the Congress 
Working Committee, both Dr Mohammad Aluni and Seth Jamnalal 
Bajag surrendering their jiosta It was noteworthy also that 
Mr K. P Nanman another member of the Committee soon after 
emerging from jail, started publicly cnticismg the policy to which 
Pandit Nehru and Mr Gandhi had committed the party m very 
outspt^en terms. Finally Pandit Nehru a denunciation of the 
Hindu Mahaaabha greatly offended the leaders of that organisation 
and accentuated their growing estrangement from Oongreas, 

Active manifestations of civil disobedience continued to dimmish 
during the last four months of 1938 and by the end of the year the 
movement was praetieaHy non-existent ilr Gandhi s attempt to 
revive it m the mdividual form had never shown the least ogn 
of eapturmg the public imagination, and although Pandit Nehru s 
release in September inspired a few Congressmen m the United 
Provinces to resume picketing and aimflar actmtlea, this revival was 
but temporary The number of prisoners, which had been 4,528 m 
August, declined to 4,299 m September 3,861 in October 3 312 in 
November and 2,778 in December These figures contrasted markedly 
with the total for the beginning of the year — nameiy 23 793 — and 
with that for April 1932, — 32,624, — when the movement was at 
its height The venous factors which contributed to this result 
have already been described, but may perhaps without wearying 
the reader be recapitulated at this stage The first was the ngoron* 
and consistent pressure exercised by Government against the 
movement, which had the effect of convincing nnmerons Congress 
sympathuers of the unwisdom or undealrabillty of organized political 
lawlesanesa. Next came the differences of opinion among the Congress 
leaders, which were due largely to the inercanng belief on the part 
of the moderatet that they could get what they wanted better by n^og 
the reformed or even the existing Legislatures than by direct action. 
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And Inst. Mr Gandlu’s 'Withdrawal from active participation in 
politics, and Pandit Nehru’s pieoccupation wnlh unfamiliar and 
impractical economic theories, thoioughly disillusioned the raulc and 
tile 


Since the de\clopment of Pandit Neliiu’s views A\ns the dominat- 
uig featuie of Congress politics during the last third of the jear, it 
is worth while attempting to anal3'7c their significance In man}^ 
wavs his attitude ditiered radically fiom that of Sir Gandhi The 
latter, ns we ha^c seen, after getting out of .inil, had directed his 
energies to re-opening "negotiations” with Goa eminent regarding 
the withdiawal or continuance of cnil disobedience, aiid on failing 
in this had strn en hard to resurrect the movement in a modified but 
troublesome form more suited in Ins opinion to the eircumstances then 
prevailing Pandit Nehru, on the other hand, although strongly 
opposed to any foimal withdrawal of civil disobedience, seemed 
relatively indifTerent to the degree of vigour with which it happened 
at that particular moment to be conducted His eyes were on the 
future, at .'^omc date within it would come the real levival, when 
conditions were ludged fully iipe for it Reoiganization of the 
Congress on the basis of a clearer ideology was the immediate need , 
and he accordingly applied himself to the tnsk of giving Congressmen 
a more accurate notion of their political objectives, on the perhaps 
oyer-sangume assumption that the paralyzing confusion of thought 
that prevailed amongst them was readily remediable Congress 
political philosophy had always been ratlier nebulous, and had been 
rendered more so of late by Mr Gandhi’s attempt to incorporate in 
it certain doctrines connected with the problem of Untouchability 
The Pandit made no attempt to conceal his behef that the anti- 
Untouchability campaign, — ^in its rebgious aspect, — ^was as unneces- 
sary as the glowing hankermg after the ballot-box on the part of the 
Congress right-wing Undesirable and retrograde developments of 
this type, he evidently believed, could be effectively checked by re- 
directmg attention to the extreme implications of the policy to which 
Congress was already officially committed And these, as he conceived 
them, were fundamentally economic As the year advanced his 
Communist sympathies became mcreasmgly apparent, and he seemed 
entirely regardless of the alarm with which this was viewed by large 
numbers of sincere Congressmen, and of wanungs that by arousing 
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6\am antagonxim at thxa stage before freedom ’ had been won, 
he would iuovxtablj' check the progress of the nationalist movement 
There were indeed indjcationa that he would actually have welcomed 
a rupture with the bourgeois elements from which the Congress 
had in the past derived support Henceforward m his opinion, the 
most effective instrument for obtaining complete Independence ' 
from the Imperialist domination of Britain, would be mass 
agitations based on a develojied consciousness of economic mgustice 
among the peasants and industrial labourers 

We mav conclude our account of Congreas affairs with a brief 
reference to the progress of the anti TJntonchability campaign- 
Durmg the first week of November Mr Qandhr started an All India 
propaganda tour in its mteresta, and by the end of the vear had 
visited the Central Provinces, Delhi and parts of the Sladras Pre- 
sidency There was some obstruction bv orthodox or Sanatanist 
caste Bindos at the outset but during the rest of the year he seems 
to have encountered Little direct opposition The propaganda 
consisted largely of appeals to IXindus to eontnbnte to a fund 
which he had opened for furthenng bos programme, to throw open 
temples to Untouchables, and to modifv certain social practioes with 
regard to them. Sir Qandhi a meetings were generallv crowded 
and the tour clearly proved that the feeling of personal respect for 
bun among the maasee was still strong Sloreover m certain 
places. Ins propaganda had beneficial prectiraJ results m directing 
attention to the desirabiiitT of proper Iiousing for Untouchables 
On the other hand the sums collected although considerable, were 
not large, presumably owing to lack of enthnsiasm among the richer 
classes and reports were received that in some areas the pressing 
nature of Mr Gandlii s demands for cash and jewellery coupled 
with the haste of his amvaU and departures, cau^ annoyance 
The campaign was at first extensively reported m the nationalist 
press, but active ywpnlar interest proved difficult to pnistaln. 
Some counter propaganda appears to have been earned on In Mr 
Gandhi « wake bv Sanatanivt Hindus and sections of the 
Depreshed Claries. The tour bad no political consequences of im 
portance ajiart from the marked revival of interest in Mr Gandhi’s 
personalitv whether it will have any lasting effect on the problem 
of Untouchabilltv depends to some extent on how the funds collected 
are expended 
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AVe have mentioned that the RnseiAC Bank Bill Mas mtiodnced 
in the Legislative Assembly during the Simla session and lefened 
to a Select Committee of both Houses The Committee began its 
sittings on the 23rd October Government’s evident desire to piess 
rapidlj’’ ahead with the work seems at first to have aroused some 
suspicion, but it was recognized subsequently that the only reason 
for it was to get the issue definitely settled so as to preient it* 
delaying the introduction of the new constitution The questions 
which aioused most controveisy vere whethei the capital 
should be ovmed by the State oi pnvate shareholders and 
vhether the Legislatuie should be empoveied to altei the lupee 
ratio if it wished Simultaneously, in the public press, theie was a 
sudden and vigorous levival of the old agitation for a devaluation 
of the rupee lelative to sterling The differences of opinion in the 
Committee pioved acute, and i1 was found impossible to compose 
them The majoiitv accepted Government’s proposals, but a 
minority of nine demanded the establishment of a State Banlc and 
recommended the devaluation of the rupee, and four members 
wrote sepal ate minutes of dissent dealing ivith matteis both of 
detail and principle 

A special session of the Cential Legislatuie ivas held fiom the 
20th Novembei to the 22nd December to consider the Bill In 
opening the debate, the Finance Meinbei, Sii Geoige Schustei, 
explained seveial points about which public opinion had expre'^sed 
itself apprehensl^e He pointed out that although in the sfatutoiv 
provisions no distinction could be dravn between Indian-boin and 
British-born subjects, in piactice the majoiitv of the shaieholdeis 
would be Indians, theie was no leal danger of contiol of the Bank 
passing into non-Indian hands As legards the piopoition of 
Indian diiectors and offieeis of the Bank, he lemarked that auv 
statutory provision on the subject vould be undesnable, but Gov- 
ernment was piepared to give an assuiance that of the thiee offieeis 
one at least would be a duly qualified Indian, and that in nominating 
the first directors the Goveinor-Geneial would exercise his jiovei 
to ensure a piopei lepresentation of Indians Finally, hi legaid 
to the question of a change m the lupee-ratio, Sir Geoige Schustei 
declared emphaticallv that the question did not arise in connection 
with this measure at all, the question before the Legislatuie was 
whether it wanted a Eeserve Bank, not whethei it wanted the 
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exirtiDg ratio the latter already had staintory force and aU that 
was proposed "waa to auperimpoae the machinery of the Bank on 
the existing poeitiom Bnbaeqnent diaonsions In the Assembly on 
the Bill "Were protracted owing to the large number of amendment* 
that had been tabled* On the important clansea, however Govern 
ment secured ^e amendments rejection, and the Bill was passed 
on the 22nd December Its paasage by the Council of State had 
to be postponed till the budget aesaion of 1984. The successful 
piloting of the Bill through the Assembly wss an event of consider 
able importance, since it marked a fnrther stage m the progress of 
the constitutional scheme and was m keeping with the Secretary of 
State 8 pledge that everything possible would be done to expedite 
the inauguration of re^ionsibility at the Centre, It also demon 
stratod the fact that Government's policy had strong support from 
public opinion. 

"We have seen that in previons months moderate opimon had 
been rallying m favour of cooperation this tendency, despite some 
indications of restlessness at the protraetednes of the proceedings 
of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, was generally main 
tamed dnnng the concluding four months of the year The AB 
Tndifl Hmdu MflhAJwhhfl^ at its ftTinnwi session held at Ajmer from 
the 14th to the 16th October passed a resolution re-affirming the 
organisation s recently acquired belief m the importance of Hindu 
participation m the work of the Legislatures. It declared that 
the community could no longer afford to Ignore the various means 
open, in and out of the constitution, to promote and protect its 
mterests Another resolution directed against Pandit Nehru s 
activities, deplored the initiation of claM movement* advocating 
the eitinobon of landlords and capitalists. The speeches delivered 
were maikedly communal in tone, but the chief significance of the 
proceeding* lay in the fact that the premier Hindu organisation in 
the country had now definitely announced its disbelief in the 
methods and poLcy of Congress. Opinion thus contmned to strong 
then in favour of constitutional methods, but crltioism of the details 
of the White Papier was also maintained. On the 7th December 
Sir T B Sapm s memorandum to the Joint Select Committee 
was released for publication. It summed up the general nationalist 
attitude towards the reforms to which references have pre- 
viously been made, and offered certain definite suggestion* with 
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a MOM 1o liberalj7ing the sehoine Sir T. 13 Sapru emphasized the 
iiGces''ity of niti-oducing rcspoiisibihl'v at (he Ccntie at an early 
dale aftei the establishment of jirovineial nutouonn, and asked for 
a clear definition of India’s constitutional position, so that there 
might be no further difTerenccs of opinion in rcgaid to the 
ultimate ob.icctne There ivas published at the same time a ,iomt 
memoiandum to tlie Cominiltee b% all the Biitish Indian delegates 
\\ho i^erc still m Kngland •\\hen their conferences "with the Com- 
mittee tenninatcd, csplaining the modifications mIiicIi thev sought 
to make in the 'White Paper proposals Kcsolutions ciiticising the 
leforms on more or less familini lines \\cie also passed by the All- 
India Libel al Fcdciation at its annual session held m Madras 
bet^^een the 26th and 2Sth December Finallv. thioughout the 
peiiod under rcMen, there Mas jieisistent talk in moderate circles 
of holding an All-Paities Conference ” iMth a Me^^ to exertmg 
pressure on Go^crnmcnt to liberalize the constitutional scheme 

Bcfoic Vi’c proceed to the section of this Chapter that deals Muslim 
^\lth the problems of terrorism and Communism there are ^ anous regarding 
miscellaneous subjects that lequiie mention The fust is the the Palestine 
reaction in India to the disturbances that took place in Palestine 
during No^cmbel Nci\s of the outbicak, and of tlie police action 
that had had to be taken against Arab iioteis, caused perturbation 
in Muslim elides where the generous policj of But am the man- 
datory Power, toA\ards the Jc\\s in Palestine as laid down in the 
Balfour Declaration, had always been viewed with stiong disfavour 
A deputation of Muslims vaitcd upon the Viceroy to protest against 
the action taken against the demonstrators, but the agitation 
lapidly subsided as soon as orderly conditions were restoied It 
vas clear, howevei, that should Jc\Msh immigiation into Palestine 
cause further trouble there, Muslim agitation in India against the 
Balfoui Declaration would be actively revived 

An important announcement on the future admmistration of Tlie future of 
Berar was made by H E the Viceroy on the 29th November during 
his visit to Hyderabad Public opinion, it will be remembered, 
liad for a long time been somewhat agitated as to the position of 
Berar under the new constitution The Viceroy’s announcement 
vas to the effect that Berar would contmue to be administered 
jointly -with the Central Provinces, the joint Provmee occupying 
under the new constitution a position analogous to that of a Provmee 
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of Bntiah India, — though nrraugementB uould be made to mark 
the Nuam a sovereignty over Berar The annonneement iran 
generally approved bv Indian public opinion 
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On the 20th December the Committee appointed to investignte the 
administrative problems which would imse when the new Province of 
Onasa ^ras formed issued its report The Committee recommended 
that Cuttack should be the capital of the new Provmee with Pun 
as the summer headquarters. The creation of a amall High Court 
was also recommended — on the novel basis of vesting the three 
Puisne Jndgea with jurisdiction to do the work that m the major 
Provinces district and seasioua judges do on the original side*— 
but not that of a TJmvennty and the Committee eipreased the 
opimon that a self-contained cadra for the All India Semocs withm 
the Province was impoasible and suggested a jomt eodre with Bihar 
The capital cost of the various recommendations including expen 
diture on buildings was estimated at about Ra 39 lakhs. 

Nothing has been said m the three preceding sections about 
terrorist and other revolutionary activities, since although they re- 
mained very much alive and called for constant ngilsnce on the 
part of the forces of Government they eiereised during 1933 
relativelv little influence on the mam stream of political e^euts Our 
account must start with a brief description of the last stages of the 
Meerut Conspiracy Gate This important trial which lasted for 
nearh four and a half rears and cost Government over Rs 18 lakh^ 
was concluded before the Beasioiis Court on the lith January 1933 
The facts of the case have been touched upon m jirevious reports, 
but the decision of the trvmg Judge Mr Yorke mav be bneflv sum 
marised His jndgment recorded that the Comroimi'^t JntematJfmal 
m Ruhsir aimed at bnngtiip altont rcvolntionB for the overthrow of 
existing Governments tlirougbont the world by means of amieil 
nsmgs and establishing Soviet Republics m their place that the 
International worked to that end through branches such as tlie Com 
muniit Part\ of Great Britain and anxiliarv organutations huch ns 
the League against Imperialism and the Young Communist League 
some of which though nominallv independent vere controlled bv 
the parent orgamration that India was selected as n field for opera 
tions as one of the most Ukelv places for the next advance towards 
world revolution and one of the weaker links in the capitalist chain 
that the methods adopted inclndwl incitement of antagonism between 
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capital and labour, the development of labour organizations worked 
apparently for the benefit of tbeir members but actually for the 
pi emotion of tbe Communist piogramme, tbe encouragement of 
strikes, and tbe conduct of propaganda by speeches and leaflets, 
and that the accused in the Meerut Case took part in this conspiracy, 
which aimed at depriving the King of the Sovereignty of British 
India The Judge convicted 27 out of the 30 accused and sentenced 
them to various terms of transportation and imprisonment, ranging 
from transportation for life to iigorous impiisonment for three 
years 

The ^sentences weie severely criticised m nationalist circles m The Appeal 
India and also by supporters of the Laboui" Party in Britain, on the 
ground that the accused were guilty of nothing worse than holding 
ladical ideas m politics, and that the punishment inflicted on them 
was far too severe But the appellate judgment of the Allahabad 
High Couit which was announced on the 3rd August, — although re- ^ 
markable prunaidy for its substantial reduction in the sentences 
imposed, — fully vmdicated Goverpment’s action m staitmg the 
prosecutions and generally supported the findings of the sessions 
judge The appeal judges took a serious view of the conspiracy, 
assertmg that “ in this case the Government has not prosecuted 
anyone for his opinions, the gravamen of the charge, — ^which as re- 
gards a large majority of the accused has been proved, — is that they 
have endeavoured to put their opinions mto piactice ” They went 
on to declare that “ the reason why nothmg substantial was done by 
the accused was the alertness and strict ^ugilance of the police, who 
were able to discover the conspiracy at an early stage and constantly 
vatched the conduct of aU the accused tdl their arrest " The judges 
also referred m forcible words to the danger of such activities in a 
country such as India They gave it as their opinion that “ when 
a seditious appeal is made to illiterate and ignorant woikers and 
peasants, when organized propaganda is carried on among them, 
particularly durmg strikes, and when inflammatory speeches are made, 
jt is not possible to look upon such conduct merely with contempt 
on the ground of its futility, such a course of action might well 
lead to a serious general strike, a widespread breach of the pulilic 
peace, and bloodshed ” Owing mainly to the fact that the prisoners 
had already spent a long peiiod in jail the sentences imposed on 
them weie however much reduced, 9 of them were given the benefit 
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of the doubt and acquitted, though it was made dear that they had 
themselves largely to blame for their proeeoutiou. Finally, the 
judgea drew attention to the defects m the law and the obstructive 
tactics of the accused which were mainly responsible for the pro- 
tractedness of the tnaJL 

The judgment had, on the whole, a favourable reoeptiom But 
although there was no donbt that with regard to all the fundamentals 
of the cose it had dearly vindicated the prosecution, the wisdom of 
Government in having initiated the tnal continued to be vigorously 
called m question in nationalist mrdes. The conditiona that pre- 
vailed m Tndifl, at the time the case started, partioularlv m the in 
dustrlal centres of Calcutta and Bombay had been forgottem In 
the year 1928 there had been much labonr unrest m vanons parts of 
the country of which Communist workers had been quick to 
advantage In particular they succeeded m exploiting the discontent 
felt by the cotton operativeB m Bombay and the railway workers 
in LUlooah near Calcutta in such a way as to bring about a t«n 
porary paralysis of essential flervices and important industries nots 
and attaeks on the police were frequent, and every effort was made 
to atir up hatred not only against servants of the Orown but agamst 
employers of labour landlords, and the propertied olsases generally 
Agents sent from Britain had taken a pramment part in working 
up this eitnatiou, ^d had joined forces with Indian Communis 
recently released after aervxDg sentences m connection with the 
Cawnpore Conspira^ Case of 1924, and with agitators m the rural 
areas of the United Provinces and Punjab. The activities of these 
conspirators became such that H was essential to take action against 
them, and their trial at Meerut, apart from establishing the general 
fact that the aim of the Communists was the violent overthrow of 
the Government established by law in India and the forcible expro- 
priation of the propertied classes, had the specific effect of senondj 
dlsorganiring the Indian Communist movement. The menace how- 
ever remains, and has intenaifled since the end of the period de<iU 
with m ihia reporL It is olcar that tho Communist Intematioual 
has by no means given up its plans against India or abandoned its 
general policy and that should a favourable opportunity for dtenfi 
mg its influence occur it would eagerly take advantage of it More- 
over it became increosingly evident during 1933 that the agitator** 
who carry out the policy of the Communist International ond the 
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Indian terrorists whose activities we will consider in a moment have 
nowadays a great deal ideologically in common, and, so far as they 
differ, do so ovei means rathei than ends The former aim at over- 
throwing the established Government by means of violent mass re- 
volution, the latter at achievmg the same object by mdividual 
assassination and outrage But since the expediency of tlie second 
method under existing conditions had begun to be called in question 
among terrorist oiganizations, there was a pronounced tendency for 
these tAvo enemies of society to join hands 

The terrorist movement has been a grave menace to the peace The terrorist 
of India for many years Its centre has always been Bengal, 
from time to time it has tempoiarily extended thence, first to Nortli- extent 
em India, and more recently to the Madras Presidency and Assam 
In Northern India it has been kept under control without the in- 
troduction of special legislation, except to expedite trials, and there 
have been few open manifestations of the movement theie durmg 
the last year or two In Bengal, however, the ordinary law has not 
sufficed and has had to be substantially supplemented The Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925 framed for this purpose 
expired in the early part of 1930, by which time a considerable re- 
duction in the number of terrorist outrages had been effected It 
was, however, quickly apparent that the terrorist organization had 
not been crushed, for, in April of that year, the spectacula’ Chitta- 
gong Armoury raid took place The Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act was immediately re-mtroduced by Ordinance and was 
subsequently replaced on the Statute Book by the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council Nevertheless, for some time, the number of terrorist 
crimes in the Province mounted steadily, bringmg about a situa- 
tion of the utmost gravity One reason for this was that the expiry 
of the Act of 1925 had entailed the release of all persons interned 
under it, and many of them had forthwith reverted to their former 
activities Even afth* powers for dealing "with the movement had 
been restored, some time inevitably elapsed before fresh information 
to justify the detention of these and other persons was obtained. 

By 1932 the movement had, become so dangerous and mdespread that 
further protective measures against it had to be taken During 1933 
no additional legislation was passed, but the existmg Acts were 
extended to other areas The troops which had been sent to Bengal 
in 1932 remained, and apart from the practical assistance they have 
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afforded the police their presence has ha d an excellent moral effeoti 
m providing a viaible manlfortation of the powers of Government, 
which had perhaps been insafBmently exhibited m the past 

The achievementa of the terronsta dnnng the three years 1980 
1981, and 1982 conatitnte an appalling record- In the flnrt year the 
total number of ontragea, which includes murders dacoitiei, bomb 
outrages robhenea and attempts to commit these offences, as well oJ 
armed raids, amounted to 86 This was nearly doubled m 1931, 
when a total of 66 was recorded, and the 1982 figure, 94, iihowed yet 
a further large increase Actually however after the outrage at 
Pehartali near Chittagong m September of that year a gradual 
improvement began This waa well maintained during 1988 and 
the total number of outrages for the year m all the above claasetf 
was 43 During thn first eight months of the year the nuniber 
of outrages liad been reduced to the relatively small total of 
12 In January two armed dacoibee were committed by 
bhadraloj youths in Howrah and Tippera, rtiH an attempt waa made 
in Dacca to rob a British soldier of his revolver During May and 
June some armed daccities were committed m various parts of the 
Province but mostly without much snoceas. The only major out- 
rago during these eight months waa the murder of the Commisaioaer 
of Police m the French territory of Chandemagore on the Hooghly 
North of Calcutta. The improvement was due to the cembmo*! 
effects of the intemmcmt of important terrorists and lioliee sueccases 
in frustrating new plots and seixing arms and explosives. In Janu 
ary sufficient information was acquired to institute an important 
conspiracy case which was atfll under trial at the close of the year In 
February Surjya Sen, the absconding organizer of the Ohlttagong 
Armourv raid, was captured along with two others. In May another 
absconder in this case named Dasbdar together with a woman named 
Kalpana Dutt, were arrested m Chittagong and in the same month 
DInesh Mazumdar a convicted terrorist who Ead escaped from jalb 
was captured with some other dangerous absconders m Calculta- 
Dunng the mthw period the pobce were aueccssful in effecting several 
important leisures of arms. The biggest hauls took place in Calcutta 
On the 22nd July three Chinese seamen were arrested there in pewes- 
sion of 5 pistoli, a revolver and 600 rounds of arnmnnitlon nnd In 
August and September over 200 sticks of dynamite, 120 detonators 
9 revolvers, 1,000 rounds of ammunition, and several live bombs were 



<]isC(noicd Oil tho 2nd of Si'pl^'inboi hoMe\oi, n Jurllx'i icnorjst 
outrogro of tho woi^i upc oooiiirofl !Mi Bnifro, tlio Distiicf I^rngis- 
(latc of 2lKlnnpoio, •x.'i': ‘-liot dond In li\o yoidlis .is ho w.is about 
fo take ji.ait in n Joonl football innloli The murdoi luid a piofound 
effect on Indi.in public opinion outside Bcnfr.il and also to some evtent 
within It. — niainh no doubt because it was tlic third of its kind pei- 
jietrated in ?ili(biapiue within throe }eais I\li Gandhi qualified Jiis 
eondeiiin.'’tion In nieludinir in it e uitioism of what he deseiibed as 
Goiorninenf ’s " countei tenorisni but apart fioin this, and some 
enunoeni coiiinients m certain f'aleult." newsjiapeis, the outi.ago np* 
ponr-^ to ha\e caused moio widesptead honoi th.in au\ that occuiied 
duinm the thiee pieiimis ^enl'N 

Wlule the mtiiiber of outra<^es eonnnittcd is tiio most obvious 
eiilenon for assessin'r the evteiif of the leirorisi menace, it is not, 
unfonnn.’t''li , tin* onh one 'i’he commission of oulr.igrcs depends 
on the cMstenee oi men willniu to peipefiate them, the jiasscssion of 
v-'quais and the oceuirimce of ojipoitnnili The jmbee tbioiigdiont 
1" were enirap-ed in an aidnons and ccasi'less stm/jgrlc to diseoiei 
the more d.infrertuis men to depinc terioiist suspects of .iims, and 
to protect possihlc Mctims Thai iltc\ <ieliie\ed sulmtantial success 
Ki this as conqi.ned with the ]ueccdnig: %cais is ciidtiit But 
there weic cvcellent leasons fur bclicMiip: that adhcienr-> of the 
tei roust cult weie still cei\ iiumcious Tins was nppaientlv due 
t.) widcspiend jicrsistencv of belief nmongrst Bengrali hhadtaloq 
Jlincliis in the efiicaev of mindei as a political weapon Public 
condemnatioiLs of tlic cult in tlic pic-ss and on the platfoim, althou"ii 
ficquent wore in nmin cases obMOusJv pcifiinctoiw and without 
depth of feeling: Had tlieic been a ically strong and healthy public 
o])mion on the subiect in the PioMncc, theic is no question that an 
atmosphere could soon have been created in wliicli it wmuld have 
been impossible for terroiism to flonnsh Attention was publicly 
directed to tins fact bv the Commissionei of the Burdw'an Division 
m a speech delneied diinng December, which gave rise to a good 
deal of comment An irapoitant enunciation of Government’s 
general policy towards teiToiism was made shortly hefoie by tlie 
Goieinoi of Bengal, Sir John Anderson He said he knew of no 

• It should bo recorded that during 1934 there does seem to have been 
some genuine improvement m the attitude of the public m Bengal towards 
terrorism 
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Bovereign remedy or heroic measure to which a civilized Government 
could have recourBe that would, ensure an immediate suppression of 
the eviL He pinned hia faith on steady pressure, but realised that 
the process of eradication must inevitably be slow At the end of 
the year the Government of Bengal, in pursuance of thm policy 
were engaged in preparing fresh legislation embodying in permanent 
form the temporaiy Acts that had already been passed to combat 
the movement. 

As we have mentioned, the infection of tarronam some years 
ago spread to the Provinces of Northern India, and a considerable 
nnmber of ontrages occurred m the Pnnjab the United Provinces, 
and Delhi As a result however of the institution of certain con 
apiracy cases and of successful minor prosecutions ten^riam in these 
areas has been largely checked. There was no terrorist onme of 
importance in Northern India during 1933 It is noteworthy how 
e\er that durmg the year some leaflets were distributed m certam 
plocea by the Hindustan Somalist Repubbean Association which 
IS the title under which terrorist eonspiratorB in this part of India 
generally do their pamphleteering The leaflets announced that the 
three years respite had come to an end. This was presumably 
a reference to a conmiunicataon sent to Mr Gandhi early in 1930 in 
which he was given three years to attain the freedom of India by 
non violent means. The thne-Inait having expired and non 
violent methods for obtamlng Independence having demonstrably 
failed, the pamphlete urged the young men of India to set about 
killing Europeans. These exhortations however yielded no result 
A surprising development of the year was the sudden appearance of 
terrorist conspiracy in the Madras Presidency which had previously 
been almost completely immune Owing it is now believed to police 
pressure lu Northern India, certam terrorist conspirators appear to 
have migrated Southwards during the year and some of them there 
committed a bank robbery In Ootacamund on the 26th April They 
were captured after a police sub-inspector had been fired at by one 
of them Other members of the same gang were discovered on the 
1st Jfay in Madras dty m consequence of the accidental explwlon 
of a bomb by which one of them was mortally wounded The house 
in which they were redding was raided and during the struggle 
which occurred with the police a constable was wounded by another 
bomb Materials for mafang bombs and a quantity of nflo ammuni 
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tion Tvas diseoveied Tins gioup of ten ousts liad appaiently been 
organized in Northern India by a Bengali teirorist absconder ivlio 
was subsequently airested, in Benaies On the 21st Julj'- a second 
suspected eonspiiacy was diseoveied Some Madrasi youths were 
arrested in Madias city with arms in their possession, and the Sftb- 
sequent investigation disclosed the existence of a teirorist organiza- 
tion which owed its mception to the association of convicted 
Madrasi Congress volunteers vnth Bengali terrorists in the Madi'as 
jails The eonspiratois were planning the assassination of officials 
and the commission of dacoities, and are now bemg prosecuted 
There have also been manifestations of terronst activity in Assam, 
chiefly in the Distiicts boideimg on Bengal, and consisting mainly 
of postal and tram lobbenes Similar trouble has also been 
experienced in the parts of Burma adjacent to the Chittagong District 
of Bengal In Ahyab, a ten oust conspiracy was detected towards 
the end of the year, and the police rounded up a gang of about twenty 
persons, most of whom came from Chittagong Some have smee 
been mterned and the remamder released on certain conditions 

"We conclude with an account of the course of events with regard FIFTH 
to^the constitutronal position of Burma At the close of the Burma 
Round Table Conference m January 1932, the Prime Minister, after thecons- 
desenbing the general Imes of the proposed constitution for Bui-ma, dtutJonal 
announced that the question whether Burma should jom the pro- the Burmese 
posed Indian Federation, or be separated from India, would be elections 
placed before the Burmese electorate at a general election The elec- 
tion v/as held m November and the anti-separatiomsts secuied a 
majority In December, when the new Legislative Council met, the 
question of separation was taken up, but the verdict was disconcert- 
ingly ambiguous Although the alternatives offered were separation 
from India on the basis of the constitution outlmed by the Prime 
kLmster, or entry into the Indian Federation under the same condi- 
tions as other British Indian Provmces, the Council rejected botli, 
and declared that it would contmue to oppose separation untd 
Burma was offered a greater measure of responsibility, or alterna- 
tively, would agree to entry mto the Indian Federation jirovided 
the right of voluntary secession were retamed 

Delegates from Burma were not mvited to the Thii*d Round Indian opinion 
Table Conference, as their piesence could hardly be helpful while 
such complete uncertainty over the separation issue pi evaded conundrum. 
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Towards the middle of January howover mmours began to circnlate 
m India and Burma that a final decision in favour of separation had 
been reached in London, This naturally caused perturbation among 
the anti-separationiats and protests were recorded against what was 
described as a wilful repudiation of the emphatically declared 
wishes of the Burmese people Two leaders of the group pro- 
ceeded to Delhi to enlist the support of the Legislative Assembly to 
their demands. As a result of their efforts, a manifesto signed by 
37 Assembly members was issued on the 8th February declarmg that 
Indian opinion would raise no objection to the exercise by the 
Burmese of the right of eeceasion on terms acceptable to the Federa 
tion. The aotmg President of the Indian Oongreas and several 
Indian nationalists subsequently indicated that they agreed with 
this MOW The agreement however was not unanimous fw far as 
Indian opinion was concerned. For example, the poaition accepted 
in the Assembly members manifesto was strongly opposed by 
Mr Snnivasa Sastn and other prominent Liberals of Madras, on the 
ground that the right of secession, if granted to Burma, ‘ Would 
be a paraljnng weakness in a country where centrifugal forces have 
always been stronger than centripetal force*. ’ 
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The situation was thus becoming more and more involved. On 
the one hand the Burma Legislative Council had faOed to mahe any 
definite choice between the alteomatrves placed before it and had 
demanded a right which Government had announced would not be 
given on the other opinion in India was divided as to the wisdom 
of allowing Burma to join the Federation on the terms demanded 
by the anti-separationistB. Government s attitude in tho matter 
remained unchanged- On the 20th March 1933 the Secretary of State 
announced in the House of Commons that it was still open to Bunns 
either to separate from India on the basi* of the constitution out 
lined at the Burma Round Table Conference, or to remam « 
Province of British India as a constituent unit of the Foderation 
Ho suggested further that if the Burmese people wished tho issue 
to be settled they could request the local Government to give the 
Legislative Council another opportunity for discussing it This 
frauk offer had the effect of inducing some of the party leaders to 
put forward a rpqueet for a special Council session wIiIcIj was 
granted and It was decided that the session should take pUeo 
between the 25th April and the 6th May Strong hope* wore enter 
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lamoJ tlinl on tins occasion n definite \cidict ^\ould he .secuiod 
But they plowed baseless During the enliic session the Council 
debated only one o£ vc^e^al motions due foi discussion and Jailed to 
reach a decision c^cn on this To appoilion the lilnme for this 
unlia])py episode is be\ond oui scope, it will be sufficient to observe 
that the onh infeicnce that could be diavn fioin the failure of the 
Council on tvo occasions to agicc on aiij definite and practical 
^crdlct on the issue placed bcfoic it wa.s that it shinnk fiom the 
^csponslblllt^ of taking so iiiipoitant a decl‘^lon Tn the circiiiustance'= 
Goveiiiment could do no more than lefei the vliole question to the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament A memorandum by the 
Secietarv of State vas laid befoie the Joint Select Committee and 
published on the 7lh August containing an exposition of his consti- 
tutional proposals yitli legnid to Buima if Burma were separated 
It was howc^el made cleai that the question of sepaiation was one 
for Parliament to decide 

The constitution jnoiioscd foi Buima lolloped geneially theThcBurma 
lines of iliat proposed for India Certain Departments, namely pVpcr 
those of Defence, External Affairs, Ecclesiastical Atfaiis, and the decision 
Excluded Are<is vcrc to be cntnisted to the Governor personally separathfn 
All othei Depaitmcnts were to be tiansfeircd to J\lmisters responsible 
to tlie Legislature, hut in this transferred sphere the Govenioi was 
also to ha^e a special responsibilit'v in regard to certain matters 
The scheme was ciiticiscd in Indian nationalist ciicles on the ground 
that it amounted to foicing sepaiation on the Buimese people against 
then will, and it was also suggested that it offered them less than 
they would get as a constituent unit of the Federation There 
seemed still to he considerable misunderstanding of the real position 
both in Burmese and Indian political cncles, but this w.k laigely 
removed by the Secretary of State in an important speech made 
during the Joint Select Committee’s discussions with the Burmese 
delegates in December He pointed out that Government had never 
abdicated its right to come to any decision it thought proper in 
legard to separation, the Prime Minister liad merely stated that 
Government would choose its line of action after consulting public 
opinion in Burma As no clear expression of opinion was available. 
Government had decided to refer the question to the Joint Select 
Committee As for the alleged shortcomings of the proposed con- 
stitution, any impartial investigator would admit that it was not 
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mforjor in enbatance to the Indian conatituticnL BYoally the Secre- 
tary of State recapitulated the argoments m favour of separatiou 
and re-afflrmed Qovemment'fl deoimon not to concede the right of 
■withdrawal to any conatituent unit of the FederaboiL As the Com 
mittce’a ■work ■vras still far from finished at the dose of our penod 
the constitutional future of Burma remained uncertain. The disens- 
gions m the Committee had however agam brought out the fact that 
opinion m Burma, though divided on the question of separation 
■was definitely opposed to unconditional federation ■with India on the 
basis of the constitution outlined 
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Problems of Defence and Emigration. 

We piopose in this Chapter to describe certain outstanding Troubles on 
events connected ■with India’s Defence and internal secui’ity and Pronfier 
the position of Indians in the Colonies and Dominions It -would 
be weU to mention at the outset that the period covered by 
this Chapter as well as the lemaining Chapters of the volume is the 
financial year from Apnl 1932 to March 1933 We propose to 
commence our account "with a brief description of the military 
operations undertaken durmg the year on the Frontier and else- 
vhere Conditions in Baluchistan durmg the period were on the 
whole quiet and peaceful, but m Chitral and Wamnstan operations Chdral 
on a small scale had to be undertaken The biennial relief of the 
Chitral Garrison was earned out m September 1932 Duiing the 
pre-nous month, fighting occurred m Dir State between the Nawab’s 
forces and lashkais of the Salarzai and Shamozai tnbes of Lower 
Dll, led by the Faqir of Almgar The safety of the Chitral road 
was imperilled and it was therefore necessary to concentrate an 
emergency column at Bandagai in Dir on the 13th Septembei to 
cover the passage of the relief column The latter concentrated at 
Dargai on the 11th Septembei and on the 27th Septembei arnved 
m Chitral -without mcident Durmg this period, considerable 
opposition was offered to the emergency column by the Shamozais, 
a neighbourmg Bajaur tribe, and by local Dirwals, mstigated by 
the Faqir of Almgar Camps were sniped and numerous brushes 
■with the troops took place Several succefeful ambushes weie 
effected by the troops, and the Royal Air Force commenced opera- 
tions against the hostile la^shhais and -villages on the 17th Septem- 
ber Subsequently the Shamozais sued for peace and entered mto 
an Agreement m the latter half of October To enbure the s.ife 
■withdrawal of the relieved column, a further column was formed 
and concentrated at Bandagai on the 1st October to reinforce the 
emergency column The relieved column left Chitral on the 29th 
Septembei and reached Dargai -without mcident on the 12th 
October 

Durmg the latter half of 1932, conditions in the Southern Conditions 
pro-vmee of Afghamstan became unsettled o-wmg to vigoious pro- 
paganda carried on by pro-Amanullah agents -with the object of 

( 69 ) 
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creating tronble for the government at KabuL This agUatioii led 
in November to the revolt of the Darre Khel tribe of Zadrans in 
Khost In Febmar 7 1983, aympatby -with the disaffected elements 
on the Afghan side of the Dnrand Line, nnd the prospect of loot, 
induced bands of "WaKirB and ITahsnds to cross into KliosL In 
order to secure the withdrawal of the tribesmen a cordon of troops, 
drawn from the Rannak, Bannu and Kohat Infantry Brigades, and 
Irregulars of the KiuTain Militia, Tochi Scouts and South Wanr 
istan Scouts, was formed on the line Arawali Thai Miranahah Datta 
KheL The object of this cordon was to prevent further movement 
across the border and to mteroept supplies or reinforcements on 
their way to the lasXJ^r The Royal Air Force cooperated with 
troops on both aides of the cordon. Jirgas of the tribes were also 
informed by Eicellency the Governor of the North West 

Frontier Province that punitive action would be taken against aeo- 
tioni concerned if the lashkars did not withdraw from Rero« the 
border in four daya This threat, combmod with the rceistanoo 
offered, by the Afghan Government Forces, and the arrival m Khost 
of reinforcements from Kabul, was effective and the UtshJtarwU 
returned to their homes by the 18th March. 

Internal trouble during the year necessitated the use of troops 
m three different localities. In the late sumiaer of 1932 the ctua 
bon m Bengal had deteriorated as the result of terronft activity 
and rt finally became so threatening that it was decided to move 
addibonal military units to certain areas. One British battahon 
■was sent to Dacca and one Indian battalion to each of the follow 
mg places Mymensmgh, Comilla Chittagong Midnapore, Bankura, 
and Saidpur It is significant that the last of the more 8i>ectacuJar 
outrages during our period, namely that at the Pahartali Railwirr 
Insbtnte took place just as the move of these units began. Smw 
tlien the troops have earned oat extensive flag marches and continn* 
ally aasisted the civil aotboribes m rounding up absconders and 
other terrorists. Taming now to Alwar in January 1933 agitation 
in the Moo Districts of the State became so serious that the State 
authonties were unable to deal with the situation. In consofiucuce 
rt became necesaary to send into the disturbed areas a detochment 
of Imperial Troops whose presence quickly led to a return of con 
fldenc© and to the restorabon of older By the end of 3tarch it 
became piossiblc to reduce the Imperial Troops to 1 squadron of 
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cavalry and 2 companies of infantiv and m August it was found 
possible to vitlidiaw them altogetlier Since tbeir withdrawal 
e^er^ tiling has remained quiet in the State Finally, as regaids 
Kashmir, the distui'hance of 1931 had led to the posting of Impel lal 
Troops in the State It was not possible io dispense with these 
entirely until October 1932, when the Indian infantry battalion in 
the Mirpiir Tehsil vas relieved by State tioops 

"We may now turn to certain e\cnls of inteiest connected with The Army, 
military administration during the year It vas mentioned m oui 
last report that a Mihlaiy Academv has been opened m Dchia Dun indianliation. 
for the training of candidates foi all brandies of the Indian Army 
Daring the year under re\aew, the first and second batches of 30 
each, consisting of 15 successful candidates at the open competitive 
examination and 15 from the ranks of the Indian Army including 
the Indian Territorial Force, were admitted into the Academy 
Twenty candidates fiom the Indian Statas Forces were also ad- 
mitted In addition to tins, preliminary steps have been taken to 
put into effect the decision, in connection ivitl] tlie Indianizatiou of 
the Arm}', to extending tlie scope of Indianization to the equii alent of 
a Dinsion of all arms ivith the necessary ancillary services Finally, 
as a further step ton aids the Indianizatiou of the Cantonments 
Department, the number of appointments of Executive Officer Class 
II, reserved for Indian officers holding the Viceroy’s Commission or 
belonging to the Indian Territorial Force, was increased from 20 to 30, 
provided that candidates with sufficient qualifications were forth- 
coming to fill them Recruitment for these appomtments will be 
gradual, vacancies in the Cantonments Department as a whole, as 
they occur, bemg filled alternately by the appointment of a Kmg s 
Commission officer as a Class I officer and a Viceroy’s Commissioned 
officer or an officer of the Indian Teriitorial Force as a Class II officer, 
respectively, until the existmg officiating Class I officers have been 
absorbed Thereafter the vacancies will be filled by Class II officers 
until 20 officers of this class have been appomted, and no further 
recruitment of Class I officers will be made until this number has 
been readied Vacancies occurring after 20 Class II officers have 
been appointed will be filled by Class I and Class II officers m the 
proportion of 1 to 3, respectively 

The programme of re-organization and mechanization of the Organization 
Army continued to make progress during the year It was decided zation 
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to replace gradually the armoured cara of Armoured Car Oom- 
pauiea by light taiikB and to rename the companies so equipped a» 
Light Tank Companies Sufficient light tanka were purohaaed 
dnrine the year to provide 2 companies with these ermonred fight 
ing vehicles The disbandment of all Pioneers units was completed 
during the year These amts previonsly formed a eeparate brgani 
ration in the Army and were intended to relieve Happen and Miner 
units of certain responaibilitiefl — primarily that of road making 
Modern conditiona, and present day organisation of the Army, how 
ever militated against the nsefulnees of Pioneers who were neither 
fully trained or armed as infantry nor capable of undertaking tbe 
work of skilled engineers, and the expense of their mamtenanoe was 
not justified As a corollary to the abohbon of Pioneers, certain 
increases were made in the establishments of Sappers and Mincirfl. 
The Mechanical Transport Semcea in India were also re-organlied 
and re-distnhuted. This measure included the completion of the 
mechanization of the 2ud line transport of 8 cavalry brigades the 
placing of the Mechamcal Transport EipenmentaJ Establishment 
at Chaklala on a permanent footmg the reduction of the number 
of spore vehicles in load-carrymg units, and the institution of a 
general repair reaerve. 

In 1928-25 the military budget was stabilired until the year 
1931-32 at an annaal figure of Ba. crores In 1929-80 the period 
was extended to 1932-33 In 1930-31 it was further extended to 
1933-34 and the stabilized figure reduced to Ra. 63 63 crores from 
1981-32 Owing to the detenoratiDn in the general finances of the- 
country however, the budget for 1931-32 was reduced to Ha, 6L90 
crores exclusive of Rs. 10 for the expansion of the Indian 

Temtonal Force The budget for 1932-83 was fixed at Ra. 46.65 
croreg excluding Rs. 9 lakhs granted for the expansion of the Terri- 
torial Force. The reduction of Ra. 6.26 crores was effected a* 
fcRowi Retrenchment^ Ks. 8 10 crores postponement of tbo 
programme of re-equipment Rs. 1 crore and emergenev cut in 
pay Rs. 140 crores. New measures, such as the coat of the Indian 
Mlhtary Academy accounted for an expenditure of Rs. 25 lakhit 
A sum of Rfl. 10 lakhs was also allotted for the purehoso or construc- 
tion of bungalows for military officers in Cantonments where tlih 
shortage ii most acute Out of this sum Ra. 4 79 lakhs were spent 
on the purchase and repair of 26 house* and the eonstruction of 
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5 class III quarteis for junior married officers, tlie balance being 
carried foiwaid to next year Besides these purchases, preliminary 
steps Aveie taken and statistics collected in lespect of others which 
were considered necessary 

The establishment of the Itoyal Au* Force in India remamed The Royal 
at a strength of 8 Squadrons and 1 Bomber Transport Flight 
During the year under review, the re-equipment of the second 
Squadron of No 2 (Indian) Wing Station, Eisalpur, with “ Hart ” 

Bomber' aircraft was completed The budget estimate foi 1932-33 
was fixed at Es 1,57 91 lakhs 

During the period covered by this report, aircraft of the Eoyal Royal Air 
Air Force in India have flown 1,892 hours on operations over the octi''*- 
area of the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan In March and 
April 1932, they were engaged m dealing with the tribal disturb- 
ances in the Mohmand and Bajaur areas A flight of aircraft was 
also moved to Fort Sandeman during April to operate with a mobile 
column m defence of a Militia Post which had been attacked by 
tribesmen The Eoyal Air Foice were actively employed in Septem- 
ber against tribes in Bajaur who were opposing the movement of the 
Chitral Eelief Columns In February 1933, five Squadrons of air- 
craft cooperated with the Army m restomng order m Wozinstan 
after the unrest which had occurred due to disturbances in Afghan- 
istan In addition to the normal training occupations the Eoyal 
Air Force undertook two special long distance exercise flights The 
first was the visit of 5 Bomber aircraft to Gilgit on the 17th of 
October 1932 The second Was the movement of 4 airciaft from 
Ambala to Singapore and return The Eoyal Air Force again co- 
operated with the Survey of India and completed the survey for 
mappmg purposes of an area covering 1,395 square miles in 
Waziristan and 500 square miles in Mohmand territory Finally, 
on four occasions Their ExceUencies the Viceroy and the Countess 
of Willmgd]On made tours by air m their aircraft the Avro 10 
This aircraft is manned by personnel of the Eoyal Air Foioe 

During the year under review steady progress was made to- The Indian 
wards the formation of the first unit of the Indian Aiq Foice, and Force, 
towards the framing of regulations to govern that Force Three 
Indian gentlemen who had been selected as a result of a competitive 
examination proceeded to the Eoyal Air Force CoUege m England 
for training as officeis in the Flying Branch, 5 cadets successfully 
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eompleted the course at that College -were gazetted to eonimismoDi, 
and after a period of training -with, a Eoyal Air Fortso unit m 
England amred in India to taio up their duties. One cadet com 
pletod a course of matmction in England, ■was gazetted to 
■the Stores Branch of the new Service, and returned to India. At 
the close of the year there were 6 ofldcers oommlaaloned and 6 cadet* 
undergoing training at the Royal Air Force College. The training 
of airmen proceeded throughout the year on the Hnpw indicated m 
previoufl reports. By a notiflcation in the Gasette of India dated 
the 8th October 1932, the Indian Air Force was formally oonstitutod, 
and towards the end of the year Eoleb amplifying the provis*on* 
of the Indian Air Force Act wore promulgated. A demaion "ws* 
reached to form a nueleas of Headquarters and one Sight of the 
first squadron on the lat April 19S8 to be located at Karachi, and 
arrangement* were concluded to achieve that object. 

The Indlamaation of the Royal Indian Marine continued to 
make progrpaa during the year An open competitive einmination 
for the entry of Indiana to the commiaaioned rants of the Service 
was held in October 1932 Of the 28 oandldatea who appeared *at 
this emmination 4 ■were soleoted, namely 1 for the executire branch 
and 3 for the engineer braneh of the Service. The reenutmg of 
boys for training and admission to the Service as ratangs was 
earned out in April 1982 and 2i boys were reermted. A scheme 
was mtrodueed for the training of ratanga in wireleaa telegraphv 
with a "View to manning His Majesty g Indian ahlps eventually 
with Royal Indian Manne Telegraphiita, and another ■chamo for 
the recruitment and traming of mck berth attendants was also 
introduced as a provisional measure. To meet the long feU need 
of ha'ving the phygical and recreational training of the Service 
properiy organised and adnunistered by a qualified officer, the 
appointment of a Squadron Physical and Recreational Training 
Officer was created. 

The ships of the Royal Indian Marino earned out cruises on 
the west coast of India- and an independent cruise •was undertaken 
by one of them on the Kathiawar coast. Two ships took part in 
the exercises of the East Indies Squadron of the British Navy in 
May 1932. The Royal Indian Marine Squadron also took part 
In convoy exercises ■with the East Indie* Squadron at the 
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begjnnmg: of December 1932 and, on the completion oi tliese CKer- 
earned out minesweepin^ oxcicnes Ills Excellency the 
Na\nl Commandcr-in-Chief, East Indies Station, visited Hia 
Ivlinest^ s Jndi.ui sliips and esfnldislnnent.s m November 1932, and 
IDs E\ccllene\ the Viceroi insiiccted His Itla.iesty’s Indian ship 
‘ Cine the Ko^al Indian IMniine Dockjard, the Signal School, 
and the Headquarters I^tcss on the loth Dcccmbei 1932 Both 
vere much impicssed bj all that tlic\ saw of the Kojal Indian 
Jlaiine .md the voilvinanhke efiuieiun and splendid spiiit vhicli 
iinimated the Force 

Orders verc placed duiing the ;\e.u foi the construction of 
anolhei non sloop to replace a patiol craft boat which had bccorao 
unsen leeable II H 1 S “ lincktigator ”, winch Avas the 
Mine\ Acssel of the KoAal Indian Mai me. A\as sold and replaced 
by the “ Patiick Stew ait ” (since coin cited into a surA^ey vessel 
.ind re-named ” Investigator ”) A\hieh A\as purchased from the 
Imperial and International Communications Limited, Karachi 
Ceitain ictienchment measures A\erc cairicd out duiing the year 
in order to etTect saAings in expendituie, and an Act was passed 
proA'iding for the discipline of the KoAal Indian klaiine Volunteer 
ReserA'e which it is proposed to coustilute as soon as possible The 
ReserA'e aaiH be open to both Euiopeans and Indians 

"We propose now to deni bneflv AAith the mam events of the tadianstn 
year as legards the position of Indians abioad In the last report, 
mention was made of the Commission appointed by the Union 
CoAcrnment under the Chairmanship of the Honourable Mr Justice Act Commls- 
Pcetham to enquire into the occupation by coloured persons of pro- 
claimed land m the Transvaal The Commission had not completed 
its Avork at the end of the year and the Government of India were 
still awaiting its report 

As a result of the conference held in Cape Town early m 1932 The Coloniza- 
betAveen the representatiA’-es of the Government of India and of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, it was agreed that the 
GoA’^eimment of India would cooperate with the Government of the 
Union m exploring the possibilities of a colonization scheme of 
settlmg Indians from India and South Africa in other countries, 
and that m this investigation a representative of the Indian com- 
mumty m South Africa would, if the community so desired, be 
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lu«ocmted In June 1933 tho GoYemment of the Union appoml^ 
a Committee to undertake a preliminary inveatigation m South 
Africa and to report ax to the country or countnee in which further 
investigation as to the aneceegful operation of such a scheme might 
advantageoTiflly be made, and to the extent to which Indians in the 
Union would participate therein The South African Indian 
Congress appointed Mr S R Vaidoo to serve on the Committee 
whioh has not yet reported. It*! reoonimendationa will be coia. 
munieated to the Government of India for consideration and no 
decision as regards the countries where exploration of the po«ibi 
Jitiea of colonization ahould anoh exploration be recommended by 
the C-ommittee or the personnel or the terms of reference of the 
Conmuasion to which such investigation should bo entrusted, will 
be taken until the recommendations of the Committee apjiomted by 
the Union Government have been considered by the Government of 
India. 

UBcoptcr- As a result of the worid wide economic depression and the 
white labour pobey pursued m the Union both within and outside 

Krtil, Govemmant and public servicoa, there was a steady growth of 
unemployment amongst Indians m Natal The Agent to the Goi 
emmant of India, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh took np the mattei' 
immcdiatelr on his am\al in South Ainua and made reprevntH 
tions to the Union Goiomment uith some suecew With the help 
of a subsidy from the Union Government to the extent of lialf th^ 
cost of wages the Durban Corx»oration and the Pictermaritxburg 
Municipality Lave emplored 300 and 50 Indians respectively oil 
8 xhilbnffs a day 

iCasT* As regards Ken^a towards the dose at the Bnancial yeas 

1931-83 the Indian community was greatly perturbed bv certain 
proposals which had been made for freah taxation Lord ilo\T3e 
who vas deputed b^ IIn» Mnjestj s Government In 1932 to emiiure 
into the financial and economic situation of the Colonv had re- 
commended the impoaition of income-tax \vith a view to solve the 
financial difilcultics of the Government. There was much opjKK'i 
tion to this recommendation and certain alternative proposals 
for raising the necessary revenue were put forward to the Colonial 
Government These were exammed by a Committee of otticuiH 
and non-officiaU on which the Indian community had two 
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representatn^es As a lesult ot the lecommendatious of this Com- 
mittee the Colonial Government decided, with the concurrence of 
His Majesty’s Government, to impose ceitain othei taxes which 
included license fees foi tiadeis and a lauding tax on passengers 
They did not, howevei, pioceed with the last mentioned tax, and 
in the passage of the necessaiy legislation through the local Legis- 
lative Council certain changes were made increasing the license 
fees foi wholesale and letail tiadeis The^ Indian community com- 
plained that the enhancements would fall mainly on them and 
would have the effect of incieasmg then shaie in the sacrifice 
which the nou-native communities iveie being called upon to make 
to secure the financial staliility of the Colony They weie also 
perturbed during this peiiod bv a move on the part of Euiopean 
non-officials to pi ess IDs Majestj ’s Government for fuithei con- 
trol in the Colon\ s Go\einm(nt and the cieatioii of a statutory 
IDnanee Committee with a European elected majonty The East 
African Indian National Congress made lepresentations to the 
Government of India and His lllajesty’s Secietary of State for the 
Colomes and the lattei leiteiated the intention of His Majesty’s 
Goveinmeut to stand bv the findings of the Joint Select Committee 
of Pailiameut on East Atiica, which weie to the effect that the 
control of His IMajesty’s Goveinment mu>st remain unimpaired and 
that the official majontj^ in the Legislative Council of Kenya should 
contmue to be mamtamed Anothei important event during this 
period was the entiy of the Indian members into the Legislative 
Council, mthout piejudice to then pieference foi the principle of 
a common electoral loU It is hoped that, by the conti ibution 
which this decision will enable the Indian community to make to 
the common weal of that teiiitory, haimony among the different 
communities may be lapidly established 

The Indian community in Uganda had long been desuous to Uganda 
see its 1 epresentation on the Legislatii’^e Council of this teiritoiy 
mcreased Duimg the year, a second Indian membei was nomi- 
nated Even though appointments to the Council aie made not 
foi the 1 epresentation of communities but m the general inteiests 
of the country, the selection of an Indian for the priwlege is a 
gratifymg compliment to the Indian community and a leeognition 
of its importance 

f2 
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The economic depreamon, "which set m m 1930 gnd roBiillod 
in the reduction ol wages and repatriation of Indian estate 
labourers in Ceylon and Malaya^ continued unabated during the 
year under report. Towarda the end of 1983, the position became 
verv acute and employers in Ceylon represented that a further 
cut in the wages of Indian labourers employed by them was noces- 
sary to tide over the economic difBeulties. These reductions, 
which came into force on the 10th May 1933 were roluotantly 
agreed to by the Government of India, on the conditions, first, 
that all labourers who wore unwilling to work on reduced wages 
were repatriated to India tree of cost, and secondly that the cut 
would be restored as soon as the condition* necessitating it dis- 
appeared Prices of rubber and tea — the two main mduatnea cm 
ploying Indian labourera m the Colony — showed a steady nse in the 
latter half of 1933 and, aa a result, the cut, introduced in May wa* 
practically withdraim with effect from the Ist November 1933 
The upward trend of rubber prices did not fail to improve the 
condition of Indian labourers working on rubber estates in Malaj a 
as well Many estates that had been kept on a caro and mamtenanc© 
basis were ro-opened and their demand for labour coupled ^7Ith the 
efforts of the Labour Department, is reported to have effected an 
appreciable' increaao in the earnings of the labourers. Tbe flgnw 
of repatriation showed a steady decrease and it was felt that, in 
1hc event of a farther me in the price of rubber an acute shortage 
of labour was likely to anse. The Malayan Governments accord 
mgly requested the Govommeut of India to ponnlt the re- 
opening of voluntary assisted emigration from South India to 
ilalaya which had been stopped m 1930 A deputation consift 
mg of the Controller of Labour the Chairman of the Plsnton 
Association and the Emigration Commissioner for Malaya m 
Madras, also waited upon the Government of India and the 
Standing Emigration Comnutteo of the Indian Legislature in this 
connection A definite conclusion on thw question had not hem 
reached at the end of 1933 

The i>o*ition of Indians in other polonies showed no material 
change 

We mav conclude the Chapter with a brief reference to the 
anti-slavery oporalions In North East Burma. ErpedlUons wore 
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sent out during the open season 1932-33 to the North and South 
Tiiangle and Hukawng Valley ai’eas As in the previous year no 
expedition could he sent into the Naga Hills area of the Upper Chind- 
•\\un owing to financial struigency < In the North Triangle careful 
inquiries were made at 'all the villages visited and theie was not 
a single complamt The ex-slaves are very poor and have yet a 
long way to go befoie they reach the status of the fiee bom, 
but legular administiation will help them and will put a stop to 
compulsory laboui Many of the ex-slaves have migrated to 
other villages where they have 3 omed their relatives or budt them own 
houses and are leading an mdependent existence, but they are 
still afraid of being depiived of their property and of being 
removed fiom the land, and it is only by the introduction of a 
regulai foim of administiation that full confidence can be estab- 
lished In the South Triangle the condition of the slaves was 
found to bo less satisfacioij', though they have not been pi evented 
from settling down Families of slaves who belonged to the same 
master had no difficulty m setting up house for themselves when 
they were released otheis joined their relatives Several old men 
and women and young children encountered difficulty in settling 
down, but it appeared that thev weie bemg treated with consideia- 
tion and the expedition gave them financial help to encourage the 
people who were looking aftei them There were no signs of 
serious resentment against the anti-slavery operations, but there 
cannot be the sliglitest doubt that only so long as these tracts are 
administered will this satisfactory state of affairs contmue 
Removals of ex-slaves to places outside the Triangle are now 
comparatively rare, and these are more or less balanced by those 
vlio have come from othei aieas to take up their residence m the 
Triangle In the Hukawng Valley there were no complamts of 
ex-slaves being harassed by ‘ magams ' There are now 25 ex- 
slaves villages, and each has its own ex-slave headman Their 
economic condition is as satisfactory as that of the “ Fiee-bom ”, 
and IS often better 
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Agrionlttire and Indxutrj’ 

The total area of India aa computed for pnrpoeea of agncnlttiral 
surrey amonntfl to 1467* million acres, of -which over 667 million 
constitute British temtorv Of the latter oyer 146 million acres, 
or 22 per cent, >\ere not available for cultivation during' the yearf 
under report owmg to the land bemg barren, or nncnltnrable, or 
covered by biuldings, water roads etc A further 88 4 million 
acres or 18 per cent, arc covered by foreetR, Of the balance of 438 
million acres or G6 per cent of the total available for cnltivation 
60 4 million or 8 per cent were fallow and 164 million, or 28 per 
cent Tvere classed as cnltrirable waste lands which had either 
never boon cultivated or have been abandoned- The net area In 
British India actually Bown with crops during 1982-38 was 228 
million acres, or 34 per cent of the total If, however lands sown 
more than once during the year are taken as separate areas for each 
crop the gross areas sown in 1932-33 amounted to 260 million acres 
Of this area food crops occupied about 218 mfllion aorea and other 
croph about 47 nullion acres Among the food crops, food grains 
♦ e cereals and pulses, covered as much as 201 million acre*, or 
about 77 pet cent of the total area sown and other food crops 
(including sugar condiments and spieea, fruits and vegotablea, and 
miscellaneous food crops) abr'nt 11 7 milbon acres, or 4 per cent ol 
the total 

Though progreah m other directions is now more marked, the 
success attamed by the provincial Agncnltnral Departments in the 
PTolntion QDfl mtroduction into general cultivation of iraproted 
strains of crops n atill the most prommenl feature of their work It 
IS m moot cases impossible to ascertain the total area under improved 
crops owing to the diflBcultv of determining the nataml spread ’ 
throngh private agencies, but the ascertained area for British India 
■wns reported m 1932-33 to bo about 16.3 million acres as compared 
■with 14 3 minion acres m 1931-32, and 13 0 million acres in 1930-31 
Thi flgnrr is taken from AgrietUlnml fltatlsties of Imllft, 1030-3f^ 

^ olnmf 1 tbf latest flnal ataliaties available, 

tTbc statistiej. given in Ihl paragraph relate to the vear lOT’-Ol sad 
are taken from Bntlsh India — Agnmltnral Slatlstles, 1932-33 (Pron 
sional) 
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Progre.-,s iii the introduction of some improved crops lias also been 
made ni seveial Indian States Some improved strams have higher 
•\ielding ])oi\ci, some superioi quality and olheis are characteiised by 
disease lesistance geneial haidiness oi eailmess, usually a number 
of desirable eluuaiteis aie eonibincd It may be emphasized that the 
object oi all such work is to raise the efficiency of agricultuial pro- 
duction ami thus lov ei the real cost of production and not to increase 
the gios^' oiilinil of ])aitieiilai commodities — a iioint on winch theie 13 
sometimes misunderstanding 

The most impoitant single cioji m India, iis yell as the most Rice, 
iiupoitant food cioj) is iite uliich m 1932-33 occupied 82 miUion 
acres vith an estimated outturn ol 30 655,000 tons as compaied with 
84 million acies ami 32,988,000 tons in 1931-32 Exports during 
the veai amounted to 1 887,000^* tons of which 1,657,000 tons were 
from r>uima .ts .igainsl 2,372,000 tons and 2,134,000 tons lespee 
tnel} in 1931-32 The i eduction in aiea occuiied mainly in Bihar 
and Ori'-sa .nid the Meld both in that Piomnee and in the United 
ProMuces Mas maikedh beloM the aierage due to a iiartial drought 
India luopei jiroduces less iice than she consumes and annually 
takes subsUiiitial quantities tiom Buima, the irapoits foi 1932-33 
being 936 000 tons Exports of rice to the United Kingdom m- 
ei eased ^el^ substantially this being laigeh a high quality tiade 
yhich IS shared bi Buima and Bengal “ Patna ” iice (more 
correctly “ Patnahi ” oi “ Patnoi ”), which is a high quality 
Bengal iice, is noM weU known m English shops largely due to the 
piopaganda organized bv the Empiie Maiketmg Board and the 
Indian Tiade Commissionei, yliilst certain high quality ‘ Empiie ’ 
brands of Buima nee are also deservedly popular The introduc 
tion of irapioved varieties continues to malce substantial progress, 
the total repoited aiea for 1932^33 being 21 million acies as com- 
paied Avith 16 iiullion acres in 1931-32 and 12 milhon acies in 
1930-31 Buima leads, as might be expected, with 669,000 acres 
undei improved varieties out of a total nee area of 12 5 million 
acres, in that Piovmee special attention has been devoted to quality 
as well as vield in view of the importance of the export trade both 
to Europe and the East wheie competition is becoming more and 
more keen The grants made by the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Eeseaieh and by the Empue Marketing Board have permitted 


•Includes 69,000 tons of paddy of which 55,000 were from Burma 
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of an intenflifieataon of research work and there has been farther 
derelopment in the organization for seed anpply Meanwhile, the 
nco milling firms are paying enconraging premiums for the 
Bminata improved strains, the newest of which are bold ncen 
which challenge comparison with the Bine Kose and Carolina ’ 
nces. In Madras, ont of a total rice area of 1L6 million acres, a 
little over half a million is nnder improved varieties Breeding 
work has been m progress for many years past under the direction 
of the Paddy Specialist at Coimbatore, but most of the nee pro- 
duced m Madras being required for consumption within the Pro 
vmce, the work has been mainly directed to an morease of vield, 
better standing power and higher disease-resistance m ousting 
types. In Bengal, nee occnpies annually some three-quarters of 
the total cultivated area and it was m this Province that the bj-b 
temalio study of the Indian nces started. The area under improved 
strains has risen to 304 000 acres. The grants given by the Imperial 
Council of AgncnltuTBl Besearch and the Empire Marketing Board 
have enabled work to be eodended in Western Bengal, and sub- 
stationa for eiiwrimental work have been started at Chinsura and 
Bankura for the study of the Patnahi and other export types 
The area under nee in the Central Provinces during 1952-33 was 
7 million acres which, though slightly below the area of the pre- 
vious year is nearly a million acres above the quinquennial average. 
The area nnder improved vaneties m this Provmce has now reached 
400 000 acres. With the aid of a grant from Ihe Imperial Council 
of Agnenltnral Research the Eaipur Experimental Form has besn 
converted into a nee research station, the research staff consisting 
of a Bio-chemist and a Botanist with the necessary assistants. In 
the United Provinces, the area under rice has fallen from 6 6 mflUon 
acres m 1981-32 to a bttle over 6A million in 1932-33 Systematic 
worfc on the improvement of the nee crop was started In this Province 
many years later than in other Provinces bo that the area under 
improved varietlos is still small. With the aid of a grant from the 
Imperial Council of AgncuJtural Research a rice research station 
has been opened at Nuginn to which the brooding work previously 
carried on at Cawnpore has been transferred. 

The three major mfllets namely juar fta/ro, and ragi oceu 
pied 39.295 million acres during the year under report Until 
recent yean, research on this important gronp of food grami 
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reconcd ooinpaintivcI.> little ntlenlion, but tlmi defect is now being 
rectified In Itladras, A\or]c on jvai and latji lias been in pi ogress 
foi scNcral ^enls and scicral papeis on the genetics of these millets 
and also of the Italian millet lia\c icccntly been published 
Impiovcd stiaiiis of jimi and laqt aic now being distributed and 
a niimboi of otlioi*s aic nndoi field tiial In the Central ProMiices, 

^;^ork is in progress on nioi and hnj)a. The area nndei impiovcd 
strains of the foinior is lepoilcd to be 138,000 acios as compared 
with 3 17,000 acics in 1931-32 Thicc new selections of 3cllow 
grained luoi of special jiromisc arc bcincr distiibutcd on a limited 
scale foi multiiilication Fnithci iirogress in nmr-biecdmg has 
been made in the l^iiinab and vith both pon .md bava m Bomba\' 

In the latter Prcsulenc.v, bleeding work on jnai has laigely been 
directed to the production of lajnd matin ing Aaiietics suitable for 
tracts of scant V lain-f.ill In the preeaiions distiicts of the Deccan, 
the grading of ‘•ecd p/o? and hajia prior to soving has led to very 
satisfactor} results and about 85,000 acres veie so treated in 1932-33 

The aie.i under vheat in India in 1932-33 vas 33 million acres Wheof 
as coiiiiiaied vith 33 S million aeies in 3933-32 and a quinquennial 
,ncrage of 32 million acres The total ])roduction of wheat-gram 
was estimated at 9,452,000 tons as against 9,024,000 in 1931-32 
I’he rcpoitcd aiea under impioved \<iiioties \\as 5 3 million ncie& 
of which 2 5 million acres were in the Piinjali In the latter Pro- 
Mncc, four promising hybrids aic now under extended testing In 
the United ProMiiccs, 21 million acies veie under niipioved vheats 
all of vliieli have piovcd their \alue A number of newei types 
from Pusa and elsevhcre vere iindei s^stematlc test dm mg the 
jear on the vaiious faims of the Piovince In the Cential Pio- 
'vunees, the aiea undei impiovcd -wheats lose to 459,000 acres 
Here the main line of woik has been the suceessful production of 
rust-iesistnnt tvpes for the black soil wheat areas iii the Noith of 
the Piovince and a numbei of newer strains are being tested At 
Iho Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa, work on 
wheats has been continued and full advantage has been taken of the 
Karnal Sub-station which is maintained by a grant from the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research to test new hybrids 
under a wider range of conditions 

This large group of leguminous food crops is of pecuhar im- Pulses 
portance in India, both as providing the bulk of the proteids m the 



diet of a predommantlr r^etanan population and as an 
feature m the principal crop rotations. No countrv in the iforld 
has such a variety of le^ominoos crops nnH in no country are they 
more important in maintaining soil fertility Pulse* normally 
occupy some 42 million acrea annually in British India The moat 
important individual pulse crop is gram which occupies annuallv 
about 16 million acrea including the area in Indian States. Research 
work on gram has been in progress for a number of yearfl and the 
Pnsa Research Inatatnte now baa 84 distinct elaaaified types which 
form an invaluable foundation for work m other parts of India. 
"Work on this crop is noi\ m progress m most Provinces and eon 
Biderable quantities of seed of improved varieties have been issued. 
The other principal export pulse i* the Burma Bean of which 
some 30 000 tons are exported annually The new ty 3 )e, now known 
aa the Burma butter bean has proved successful on a largo uoale. 
Another important pulse crop — orAor or pigeon pea has received 
considerable attention for some veers past at the Pnsa Research 
Institute as it is paxticalarly liable to a wilt disease due to luviriutn 
lat-tvferium An important monograph on the control of this dis- 
ease and tbo production of iwistant strains has appeared recently 
Re«arcli work on the pulse crops is now m progress m most Pro- 
Nunecs 

Cflttw Cotton la the mctet importsJit of the nonfood crops, being 

doabl\ important afi furnishing on the average the mobt important 
single export and the raw material for India s largest industry 
The area under cotton in India m 1932-33 was 22.6 million acre* as 
eomparwl with 23 7 milbou acres in 1931-32 and u quinquennial 
n\crage of 2o miUiou acres. The fall in area has been continuous 
since 1928-29 and represents an automatic adjustment to smaller 
demand and fslling prices Production was estimated nt 4 616 000 
balets but this figure proved to he a scmotiB under-estimate m cotton 
baled loose cotton received In millj alone amonnted to 4 730 000 
bales, so that including the usual conventional cstunate for village 
consumption the crop aggregated some 6} million bales. The 
reported area under improved vanetie* in 1932-33 was 3.2 million 
acres, or approximately one-«eventh of the total cotton area In India. 
The Indian Central Cotton Committee, which obtains it* funds from 
the Cotton Ceas of two annas per bale on all cotton exported or 
consumwl in Indian mills continued to give financial assistance to a 
number of schemes of cotton research and development the fonds 
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so expended m 1932-33 amounting to slightly ovei Rs S lalvlis of 
^vhlc]l about Rs 21 laklis weie spent on seed distiibution and ex- 
tension schemes administration, propaganda and the improvement 
of marketing, and Rs 51 lakhs on leseareh Foi 1933-34, the Com- 
mittee has sanctioned expenditure of Rs 12 lakhs the prmeipal in- 
creases being undei seed-distiibiition schemes An impoitant now 
scheme vliich is being eaiiied out in cooperation with the Imperial 
Council of Agiicultnial Reseaieh, which bears half the expense, is 
an cnquiiv into the cost of production of cotton, sugarcane and 
rotation ciops ■which is being earned out in selected areas Of tlie 
improied vaiieties of cotton brought into cultivation reference may 
be made to tlie ‘ Veium ’ cotton in the Central Piovmces and 
Beicii i\lieie short staple cotton onh suitable tor 10s to 12s counts 
IS being successfully replaced by an indigenous medium-staple cotton, 
which resulted from one of the Committee’s research schemes, smt- 
■able for counts from 18s to 22s The sale of this cotton has been 
organwed thiough a depaitmental pool financed bv the local 
Government vbilst the Indian C-ential Cotton Committee makes a 
grant foi staff, seed distribution and marketing organization In 
1he Boiiibav Piesideney an improved cotton ‘ BaniUa ’ has been 
established in lOiandesh production being estimated at 23,000 bales 
In the Southern Mahratta country, the new cotton ‘ Jayawant ’, 
Kumpta and Gadag I upland are being systematically puslied rvitli 
the aid of a special seed organization In Soutli Gujeiat the 
Bombai Department of Agricultrrre, the Baroda State and the 
Raipipla State liare continued their policy of mamtammg the yalu- 
ablc type Surat 1,027, in a state of purity despite considerable pres- 
sure to substitute types of lower spmniug value brrt Inghei ginning 
peieentage In Madias, the organization of seed supplj'- of 
improved laneties has continued on the lines found successful m 
previous veais In Sind it has been recognized that the produc- 
tion of short-staple Sind de'fhi cotton should not be indefinitely 
increased as cotton production develops under the Sulckui Baiwago 
canals The demand for this type of cotton, though quite definite, 
is limited, and a large portion of the area can most profitably be 
devc.ted to the production of a good type of long staple cotton 

The area imdei jute in 1932-33 'vias over 21 million acres and Jute, 
the yield 7,097,000 bales as compared with 19 miUion acres and 
5,845,000 bales in 1931-32 The area so^yn in 1933 was 2 5 million 
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acres and the estimated out turn 7 983 000 bales. Though still muoli 
below the level of the 1930-31 crop there has been a marked 
reaction from the restricted er^ of 1930-81 despite continued 
organiied propaganda emphaairmg the need for a limitation id area 
sn that production may not again grossly outstrip potential demand- 
improved varietieB of jute occupied 993 000 acroe in 1932-33 aa 

compared with 971 000 acres m the previous year and 1 1 million 

acres m 1930-31 A considerable proportion of the area under 

improved atrains is concentrated in a few districts so that the 

general reduction in the jute area has affected the acreage under 
hnproved kinds- The trade tests on the quality of jute grown from 
departmental rtrams of seed were continued during the year and 
confirmed the previous finding that spinning quality la more 
dependent on environment than on variety ne\'ertheleas the 8 
tamples placed in class A — the beat quFdity — confirmed the previous 
report that qualitv had not been lost in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s eeleetiona for yield. Information is still lacking on the 
fibre characters which determine spinning quality and httle pro- 
grcM m this directloa a possible until the question is actively taken 
up by tho mdustrv During the year a Committee waa appointed 
bv the Government of Bengal to examine the jute position and make 
recommendations. The report of the Committee which was pub- 
lished after the close of the y^ar reveals wide differences of opinion 
regarding the steps which should be taken to improve matten. 
Meanwhile a Committee of the Indian Jute ililJs Vsflociation baa 
been aotivclv engaged on the question of technical improvemenU 
in the industry and the means to be taken to combat tttc grd\nug 
competition of substitutes. 

Reference was made In last year s report to the steps which were 
being taken to improve the preparation and marketing of Indian 
Sonu hemp to enable it to hold its own in the European raarket. 
Theso were continued during 1932-83 and a report roeeired from the 
Indian Trade Commissioner showed that tho Indian Sann hemp 
received on the London market was markedly better in qnalltj than 
previously This crop occupies some 600 000 acres uiunall\ and 
though a considerable proportion of the production is consumed 
locally the export trade is of considerable value Exports jioring 
1932-33 rose to 281 000 cwt as compared with 22-4 000 cwt in 1031-J2. 
the most marked increase being m the United Kingdom whose takings 
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inci eased from 32,000 CAAt to 80,000 cwt Experimental work oa 
iinpiovcd melkods of retting is m progiess m the United Provinces 
<ind Ihc Cential Provinces, and the question of tlie better oiganmntiou 
(.if hemp maiketing is also rcceniug attention 

The urea under tobacco m India exceeds a million acres annually, Tobacco 

but most of tins is for home consumption Expoits in 1932-33 

amounted to 21 million lbs. ^alued at Ps 73 lakhs, imports during 

Ihc jcai on the othei liand, amounted to 5 1 million lbs of leaf, 

1 7 million lb'' of cigarettes, and 64,000 lbs of manufactured tobacco 
Cousaderable progiess has been made in tlie production of cigaiettc 
tobacco m India as is endent from the fact tliat in 1929-30 imports 
of cigaiettcs and unmauutactured tobacco totalled 9 8 million lbs 
as compared uith 6 8 million lbs in 1932-33 A better indication 
of the progrc'JS made is to be found m the fact that early m 1933 the 
number of flue-cuiing bains in India foi the pi eduction of light bright 
leaf was estimated ,it Ila of uhich 700 weie in Madras. 60 m the 
United ProMnee-? ,ind the icmaindei in North Biliai The stabiliza 
tion of the tariff preference on Bmpiie tobacco in the United Kingdom 
(2s Oid pel lb on unmanufactured tobacco) foi a period of ten 
years under the Ottava Agiecment is of importance to India as the 
United Kingdom is by fur the best o^elseas buyer of Indian tobacco 
The Englisli maiket for pijie tobacco has already been largely 
captured by Empiie produccis, including India, but there is still great 
scope for further supplies of light biiglit leaf for cigaiettes Pro- 
gress has been made with the growing of improved varieties suitable 
for flue-curing The Indian-Ameiican hybiid 142 has proved a 
satisfactory 3ueldei in the field and cuies well in the bain The 
conditions requisite for tlie successful cultivation of Ameiican vaiieties 
like “ Adcock ” aie well known and the successful production of 
cigarette tobacco in India is now largely a matter of oiganization 
Experimental voik on the impiovement of Indian cigar tobacco 
was continued in Bengal, Burma and Madras 

The area under sugarcane in India in 1932-33 was 3 3 million Sugarcan 
acres with an estimated out-turn, expressed in terms of gur (jaggery), 
of 4,684,000 tons as compared with 3 million acres and 3,970,000 
tons in 1931-32 The increase in the sugarcane area has been con- 
tinuous smee 1929-30 when the area was 2 5 million acres and the 
% 

estimated jueld 2,761,000 tons Production, however, has increased 
much more steeply than area due to the rapid spread of improved 
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Tnnetiea Tvludi m the year under report Tvere eirtimated to occupy 
over 1 8 milli on acres, or 65 per cent of the total area. Aa a rusult 
of the protection granted by the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act 
1932, the manufacture of sugar by modem methods in India has 
developed vnth great rapiditv The quantitv of augar manufactured 
in central factories from cane in season 1932-83 amounted to 
290 000 tons and that refined from gur was estimated at 91 000 tons — 
a total of 381 000 tona as compared mth 228 000 in 1981-32 and 
151 000 m 1930-31 When allownnce is made for the sugar pro 
duced bj the indigenous open pan processea it wiU be seen that India 
IS Tvithin measurable distance of being self-supporting in regard to- 
this commodity If an efficient sugar mdnstrv w to be built up 
during the period of protection — as is essential m the interests of 
grower consumer and facton owner alike — the eflkaency both of cane 
production and sugar manufacture most be further raisetl, and the 
further improvement of the ran material is therefore as important 
aa ever The Imperial Council of Agncultural Researcli, witli the 
aid of the special grants made by the Government of India has been 
able to orgatuxe a oo-ordinatcd plan of cooperative augar research 
thronghout the Pronnees. The Council a Sugar Technologist now 
has at his disposal in the Harconrt Butler Technoiogioal Inhtitute at 
Cawnporc a complete amAlI sugar factory embodying the mird modem 
tvpe of machinery for matmetional pnrpoMH and experimental worL 
A complete chain of sugarcane research and testing stations now exiot^ 
in Northern India there are also stations at Padegaon (Bombay- 
Decciml and at Chittoor in JIadras At Pnsn intenbive work 
IB in progrc>*a on the Mosaic disease of cane The Impenal Cane 
Breeding Station at Coimbatore has issued nn important ue\r <»enoH 
of Beedling canes for trial and btndv and is working out the economic 
jKirtibibties of the now famoni* aorghura-sugnreane hybnda created 
at that station In a number of other directions the scientlllo stnd\ 
of the sugarcane has been intensifieil both at C oimbatore and elt>e- 
wberc In the various Provincea, special attention is also being 
do\'oted to the question of mannring and cultivation it being cltarlj 
establiihed that onlv with a higher level of cultivation and nuinnriug 
will the true value of improved cane be realized 

The major ollbccd crops, namelv groundnnts, linw^ rape and 
mustard seaamum and castor occupied roiiglilj 24 million acres 
m 1932-33 ns compared with 22 million acres in 1911-32 the total 
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outturn being estimated at 6 million tons The annual area undei 
coconuts IS about 14 million acies and that under ‘ other ’ oilseeds 
about 1 8 million acres, making a giand total foi 1932-33 of lougbly 
27 million acres In other words, the oilseed crops, as a group, are 
comparable m importance with cotton Exports of oilseeds in 1932-33 
amounted to 733,000 tons, a consideiable falling away from the 1931-32 
figure of 988,000 tons The faU was most marked in Ihe case ot 
groundnuts, doubtless the lesult of the relatively small eiop of 
1931-32 Rapeseed expoits, on the other hand, mateiially improved 
In the 1933 export season, however, theie was a maiked lecoverv 
in the ease of linseed, largely due to the combined effect of the 
Ottawa preference and smaller Imseed crops elsewhere Shortly 
befoie the close of the year, the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Reseaich undertook a special enquirj'^ into the supply of coconuts, 
copta, coconut oil and other coconut pioducts m South India, and 
reseaich work on Imseed, castoi seed and giound nuts was continued 
at the Pusa Institute and m the Pioiunces 

A genetic soil suivey has been started by the staff of the Research 
Padegaon (Bombav) sugar reseaich station on the soils of the Deccan work on soils, 
canal tract Woik is also m progiess on the effect on the soil, a*' 
distmct fiom the sugaieane eiop of the year, of different amounts 
of iriigation and vaiious types of manuimg In Smd, consideiable 
progress has been made towaids the solution of two urgent pioblems, 
namely systems of irrigation and cultivation which will not encourage 
alkali and methods of reclaimmg kalar soils A stage has now been 
reached wheie definite recommendations can be made to agriculturists 
m legal d to the first, whilst the second calls foi huge scale 
reclamation experiments in cooperation with the Irrigation Dopait- 
ment based on the latter’s sub-soil survey In Bengal, a scheme of 
research financed by the Impeiial Council of Agricultuial Research 
on the lateiite soils is bemg earned out by the Dacca Cniveisity 
Chemical Department in collaboration with the Agiieultuial Chemist 
to Government In Madras, a systematic study of the pimcipal South 
Indian soils fiom the point of view of base exchange is in progress 
The survey of the Burma soils is contmumg 

The collapse of prices has caused a setback in the purchase of Fertilisers, 
manures, a phenomenon common to all countries Meanwhile, the 
results of past experiments m the various Provinces have been criti- 
cally examined, grants for the purpose having been made by the 
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Imperial Cotmoil of AgncuUnrBl EeBearch, and the data collected 
haa been analysed by the Oonncil's Statistioian. This examination 
has revealed important laconffi, and new experiments designed on 
modem lines have been started at several places. Progress has been 
made m several Provinces with the further spread of green manuring 
and m the popularising of composts. At the Indore Institute of 
Plant Industry further improvements in compost-making have been 
made mostly in the direction of simplifloaticm. In India, the scope 
for the conversion of waste materials into valuable fertiliser is 
enormous and thin la undoubtedly one of the most promising methods 
of improving the fertility level of the land generally 

The slump has also caused a partial check to the rntroduction of 
improved implementa, but the progress achieved during the year was 
on the whole satisfactory Attention continued to be paid to the 
improvement of small power-dnven cane-orusherg for which the 
Imperial Council of Agneoltural Research gave a senes of grants. 
Several good designs were completed and tested dunng the year and 
with the adoption of such mills, the cost of ffur manufacture in 
viUagea should be substantiaDy reduced, Bxpcnmentsl work on the 
improvement of ploughs and cultivatopa was also continued m several 
1 m\-mees In India, the need is to introduce improvements which 
wiU give a dense agncnltnral population a better reward for their 
labour rather than to adopt devices which will supplant labour 
Motor tractors, for example, are not wanted for general cultivation 
save in special areas but have a very deflmte future for the eradica 
tion of deep-rooted weeds and grasses, as experiments In Bombay and 
the Central Provinces have shown whilst reaping threshing and 
winnowing machines are needed m certain areas to relieve both man 
and bullock at a season of intense pressure. The results of com 
prehensivo tractor ploughing experiments by the Burma-Shell Corpo- 
ration m cooperation with several provmeial Agricultural Depart 
mentfl are now being published. Small thirahing machinery received 
special attention at Pusa and In Sind, and the Agricultural Engineer 
Punjab produced two small power-driven winnowers and a bullock 
operated machine of the same type which have given very satiifoctory 
results in district trials. 

The su c c ess whieli has attended the actlvitlca of the provincial 
Agricultural Departments is largely duo to many years patient 
work in bringing Improvements to the notice of vUlogert, demonstrat 
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ing Uieii utility on the cultivator’s own land, and making available 
locally the impioved seeds, manures and implements lecommended. 
The village demonstiation plot or iarm and the local seed store and 
implement depot still lemain the backbone of these Departments but 
subsidiary piopagauda methods have not been neglected. 
Farmeis’ bulletins and leaflets in both English and the local 
vernaculais have been widely utilised, and Agiicultural shows, 
ploughmg matches, lantern lectuies, cinema films and tiavelling 
demonstiation \ans ha^e also been piessed into service In several 
Provinces, attempts are now being made to co-ordinate all forms of 
rural development propaganda, but these are too new to permit of 
an expiessioii of opuiion as to the extent to vhieh they mU be able 
to relieie the Departments In its early stages the “ rural uplift ” 
movement will undoubtedly luciease the work of the agiicultural 
staff ■noilang m tJie distiicts, but this will be moie than compensated 
for if the mo\enient can achieve ical momentum Meanwhile, apart 
from propaganda of the type mentioned above, attention has been 
concentiated on seed supply and the marketing of agricultural pio- 
duce It IS estimated that in 1932-33 the vaiious Agiicultural 
Depaitments supplied to the cultnatois ovei a milliou tnannds, ec, 
nearly 40,000 tons of mipioved seed either fiom their own btores 
or through legisteied seed faims As legaids the marketing of 
agricultuial pioduee, vhicli is a mattei of piessing impoitance duiing 
the present agiicultural depression, the Madras Legislative 

Council passed an Act “ to provide for the estabbshment and better 
regulation of markets for commercial crops ”, an investigation into 
the maiketing of iice was carried out in the Tanjoie District and a 
scheme for cooperative marketing of gioundnuts was started m 
South Areot District, considerable progiess was made with the 
establishment of legulated cotton markets in the Bombay Presidency, 
Dhar State and Sangli, and in the Cential Provmces, the special 
cotton ‘ pool ’ for improved (Yeium) cotton was contmued with the 
aid of a grant from the Indian Cential Cotton Committee and 
further improvements were made in the rules of trading in the 
regulated cotton markets of the Province At the close of the year, 
the Imperial Council of Agiicultural Research took up the prepara- 
tion of a scheme for a cential marketing expert who would assist 
provincial officers and oiganizations and take up certain all-India 
questions, e g , the establishment of national grade standards (where 
they do not already exist) for certain major commodities These 
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proposals ivere snbseqnently approved by the Advisory Board of the 
Council and action on its recommendations is bemg taken 
^ctdtnnl Chvmg to financial stringency, no progress could be made with 
****®®®' the schemes for an Agricultural College at Patna and for an Agn 
cultural Institute at Dacca, bo that the three eastern Province are 
still without provision for higher agricnltural instruction Of the 
six colleges of University standard at Coimbatore, Poona, Cawnpor© 
Lyallpnr Nagpur and Mandalay all except the last are affiliated 
to provincial Umversitiea. The number of apphcante for admiaaion 
to the Coimbatore Agncnltural College fell from 321 to 180 and 125 
candidates appeared before the Selection Committee of whom 48 were 
admitted At Lyallpnr the number of students in the college fell 
to 860 compared with 386 last year and 447 m 1980-3L This reduc- 
tion was partly due to a smaller number of students studying for 
the degree course owmg to the reduction in the number of posts now 
offering to agncnltural graduates in the Punjab The Nagpur Agri 
cultural College had a normal year with 114 students for the degree 
course. Applications for admission numbered 75 of whom 82 were 
enrolled Short practical courses in special subjects were given at 
several colleges and agncnltural schools and on Goverament farms 
Theae included fruit culture and fruit preservation, oil-engine driv 
lug gur making dairy farming the repair of implements as well as 
general practical agncnlture. No marked changes have taken place 
tn the policy followed in regard to vocational and rural bins 
agncnltural sehoola and financial stringency has inhibited the expan 
•ion of either type 

Imperial In the preceding pa^ag^aph^ reference has been made to a 

Ctwcnel number of research echemes financed by the Imperial Council of 
Rnearch. Agrionltural Research which was established in 1929 to foster agri 
cultural and veterinary research in India. During the vear under 
review a third Indian State namely Baroda, joined the Council as 
a constituent State As most of the Conncil b funds are derived from 
the Central Government s annual research grant a slowing up of 
work was inevitable as fho result of financial stringency and retrench 
ment bnt though the Government of India were unable permanently 
to restore the Council s annual research grant of 6 lakhs, a supple- 
mentary grant of this amount at the end of 1932-33 enabled a number 
of imi>ortant research schemes to bo started whilst a special prr®nt 
was again received for sugar research Thirty two rcseorch schemes 
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uerc approved by llie Advisory Board and Governing Body during 
the year at a cost for 5 yeais of about Es 19 laldis and all ivere 
placed in older of priority’’ by the Govcining Bodj'- so that funds 
might be allotted as available It vas found possible to communicate 
financial sanction to 16 schemes at an eslimaled cost of about Es 14 
lalchs and also to stait seveial sugar rcseaich schemes A number 
of the Councirs reseaich grants, including a set of fiuit lesearch 
schemes, ha^e already been mentioned, and in the pievious yeai’s 
report reference v'as made to the Councirs vork for the promotion 
of the sugar industiv the chain of sugnicane research stations, and 
the leseaich ■work in progiess on the Deseit locust Of the newer 
schemes, mention mav be made of a group of “ dry-farming ” schemes 
in Bombay, Ilydcrabad, Madras and the Punjab, the object of which 
is to make a co-oidinatcd attack on the numeious pioblems connected 
with erop-pioduction in tiacts of limited and piecarious rainfall 
where the extension of irrigation is impiacticable or uneconomic 
Another important group of schemes, for which it is expected funds 
•uill shortly be a\ailablc, is for rcseaich on the improvement of 
tobacco growing m India, the special object being to gne assistance 
and advice in the cuiing and grading of tobacco 

The Sugar, Locust Eesearch and Oil-ciushing Industry Committees 
of the Council continued then woik during the year The Sugar 
Committee, in addition to the considciation of leseareh proposals and 
progress leports, took up an examination of the pioblems of molasses 
disposal and the possibilities of a power alcohol industry, it also gave 
considerable attention to the question of securing to the cane grower 
fair prices for cane supplied to sugai factories and of Imking cane 
prices to sugar puces by a sliding scale The Locust Eesearch Com- 
mittee exammed the detailed technical reports on the various sections 
of this research scheme and lecommended its continuance on a reduced, 
scale, special attention being devoted to a survey of the permanent 
and semi-permanent breeding grounds of the Desert locust within 
Indian Emits and to the biology and ecology of the solitary phase, 
especially m the coastal tracts of South Baluchistan The Oil 
Industry Committee dealt with a number of questions connected with 
the better utilization of the Indian oil seed and the exploitation of the 
Ottawa preferences on oilseeds and vegetable oils, and made detadedi 
recommendations regarding the training of oil-technologists and 
skilled operatives for oil-crushing factories This Committee also 
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recommended that m order to provide adequate funds for research 
on oil seeds, for research and mstmction on vegetable oil technology, 
and the marketing and grading of oilseeds and their producti and for 
the dissemination of information on these subjects a small cess abonid 
be levied on the exports of oilseeds — a proposal ■which "was subse- 
quently endorsed by the Advisory Board of the OounciL The 
Fertilisers Committee did not meet dnnng 1932-33 bat work was in 
progress on the cooperative scheme for the collation and atatistiosl 
analysis of past manorial experiments m India which has since been 
completed and is now under discmsiom 

The Research Council contmned to publish the three journals — 
‘ the Indian Journal of Vetennary Science and Arnmnl Husbandry , 
the Indian Journal of Agricoltural Science and Agriculture and 
Livestock m India — and also issued a senes of scientific occasional 
monographs on specific anbjects 

The Vetennary Departments like other Departments were still 
suffering during the period under review from tho effects of retrench 
ment and financial strmgency All expansion of vetfennary work in 
the Provinces and in central Institutes was ngidly excluded and 
reornitment of veterinary personnel was stopped nor was it possible 
to expand veterinary research to the extent that is w> urgently 
necessary m India for the development of its hngo livestock popula 
tion Tho moat striking advance registered during the rear m tho 
field of research was the successful field application of o method of 
vaccmation against Rinderpest witli the goat viniB of rcduceil 
potency which has been under experiment at tho Jlnktesar Institute 
for a numbor of vears This method has now been tested on a largo 
scale m a number of Provmcos and the results so far obtained have 
been very sathdcctory with all the breeds of cattle and bnffaloci so 
far teemed "Work was also continned at the Imperial Institute of 
YeterinBry Research on equine abortion, anthrax, blackqnartcr find 
other diseases and m some cases raluablo results were obtained In 
tho Provinces considerable advance was made in the systematic investi 
gation of disease by the appointment of Disease luvestigatlon officers 
ospecinllv cmploved for tho field investigation of disease and disease 
control methods, under n scheme framed bv the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Rc<carch and extensive cipcnmentnl work was done 
on certain di case# in provincial Veterinarj Colleges nko In n 
countn such as India however where disease is nfo ond conditions 
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aie extiemely variable, far greater facilities for fundamental lesearch 
than at present exist aie essential to pi ogress in the industnal deve- 
lopment of the livestock industiies, the annual value of -whose 
products, including the Aalue of cattle labour but not mclud- 
mg the veiy laige piofits made fiom the sale of cattle, amounts to a 
colossal sum 

As legal ds cattle bleeding, voik was gieatly interfeied with on Cattle 
the Government farms by the prevailing depiession and the conse- 
quent slackening of demand foi stud bulls bv Distiict Boards, but 
piogiess was achieved m seveial diieetions The Physiological 
Chemist, Bangaloie, published a numbei of papers on subjects 
connected with cattle feeding and earned out impoitant mvestigations 
on nutrition pioblems Woik was continued in Bihar and Orissa 
V'lth a puie Sahiwal herd at Kanke Farm and with the buffalo herd 
at Sepaya, and im esligations veie continued m the Punjab on the 
determination of a satisfactoiy maintenance lation for dry cows 
using vaiious glasses, gieen foddeis and their silage an hay In 
Madias thiee heids of cows weie maintained at the Livestock Re- 
search Station, Hosui, and a flock of 70 eves of Bellaiy breed was 
also maintained with the object of evolving a white bleed of sheep 
which vnU pioduce an aveiage quantity of wool and a good caicase 
Valuable woik was continued in Bombay on the improvement of 
the best indigenous breeds of cattle and considerable advance was 
lepoited in fixing a type in the various herds and m luducuig an 
increase in milk yield Woik on similar lines was done in Govern- 
ment Farms in other Provinces also 

The year undei leview was geneially a bad one for cattle disease Cattle 
and Rinderpest and HEemorrhagic Septiciemia m particular caused 
consideiably more mortality than duiing the previous year This 
was to some extent due to the inability of provmcial Vetermary 
Departments, with the i educed funds at their disposal, to supply 
the laige quantities of serum and othei protective prodi ets demanded, 
to deal with 'the widespread outbreaks which occurred, but some of 
the increase is reported to have been due to increased efficiency m 
reporting 

Turning now to problems connected with dairying, at the Dairying. 
Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Daiiying, Bangalore, 
and the Cattle Breeding Farm, Karnal, the development of dairy 
strains in some of the most important dairy breeds of Indian cattle 
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was continued. The Hanana and Thar Parkar breeds at TrwmwT 
after nearly 10 yeaia work are now showing a definite advance in 
milk yield. At the Bangalore Institute the nnclcna of a Gir herd of 
milch cattle was started with a view to preserving valuable 
milch and work breed and of testing it alongside the Scmdi herd 
already m existence there The breedmg of cross-bred cattle at all 
these institutions has now been reduced to a mmnuum Finally a 
number of important experiments were undertaken during the year 
m connection with dairying pracbce both at the Institute nTid the 
Kamal Farm. 

^ork eontinaed at the five vetermary colleges of India on the 
same lines as previously with the exception that at the Punjab 
Veterinary College the educational standard demanded for admission 
was for the first time the Intermediate m Science or Arts. The 
number of students at this college and at the Patna College showed 
some dimtngtioD mamly owing to the difBcnlty experienced by 
graduates m obtauimg snitable employment after graduation and 
to a reduction in the number of scholarships offered by Datnct 
Boards, bat elsewhere the number of admissions was generally mam 
tamed at the level of former years. At the Madras Veterinary 
College the 3-vear course, under the new cnmculum introduced 3 
years ago is now m operation and the first botch of students trained 
under this cumculom was passed out during the vear under renew 

A proposal to mtroduce a revised cnmculum suitable for 
all vetennarv colleges m India was discussed at the first meeting of 
the Arnmal Husbandry Wing of the Board of Agnculturo and Annual 
Husbandry m India and an agreed cnmculum was recommended 
by the Board for general adoption The conrse of Instruction under 
this cnmculum is so arranged that it could bo dealt with in a S-vear 
course of professional training but the Board recognised that it ivas 
extremely difficult to give a aatisfoctory coarse of instruction In the 
wide range of subjects now required for veterinary graduotes within 
this time and recommended that n 4-vcar course should be odopted 
at all Indisn vetennorv colleges os cariv os possible Post- 
graduate and Refresher courses were continued at vetennorv colleges 
as before and the extended course at the Imperial Institute of 
Vetennarv Research Mubtesar was very fully mode use of 

The range and importance of the problems connected with the 
administration of India s forest area have been discussed at length 
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in previoTis reports and it is sufficient to preface tlie review for 1932- 
33 by emphasizing that the foundation of all forest management in 
India IS the sustained annual yield, a principle which is insured 
by the preparation of woilang plans Proper conservation has a 
far -reaching value in the sense that forests have an acloiowledged 
influence on the chaiactei of the climate, the extent and distribution 
of ramfall, the depth and quality of the soil and the prevention of 
erosion which either destroys the soil entirely oi leaches away its 
most valuable chemical properties, and it has a more immediate 
purpose in serving to maintain the source of revenue provided by 
the sale of forest products, which in addition to timbers include 
subsidiary products such as bamboo, lac, tanning materials, oils, 
turpentine and lesm In the year 1929-30 the net profit derived 
from the country’s forests vas as much as Ks 2 50 crores This 
head of revenue, hovever, did not escape the effects of the slump in 
trade. In 1930-31 the net profit fell by slightly more than one- 
half, and in 1932-33 in spite of rigid cconom} , it was only Rs 80 59 
laldis Of this sum, Rs 18 lakhs only was earned by Biuma The 
catastrophic fall of 82 per cent from the previous maxunum in the 
surplus of Burma, which Province has a predominant share in the 
teak trade of the world, gives an indication of the decline which 
has affected timber along with all natural products In considering 
the finances of the forests of India it must, however, be borne in 
mmd that a very large jiropoition of the forest area is protection 
forest whose reason is the jirotection of hiU slopes and water 
catchment areas and fiom which very little revenue can be expected 
Much again is grazing ground for the village cattle, and extensive 
free rights to grazing and other foiest produce, the value of which 
is given at Rs 62 lakhs, consider ably enhance the real value of the 
forests especially to the population resident in their vicmity These 
concessions provide foi the free grazing of 13 million head of cattle 
and the free distribution of 4f million cubic feet of timber and 61-J 
million cubic feet of fuel, the value of which does not appear in the 
budget of the Forest Department 

Although the forests are administered provmcially the import- Research, 
ance of central research is obvious and was recognized m 1906 by the 
establishment of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. 

Durmg the year un'der review the need for economy has been held 
constantly in view and research work has been restricted to such 
enquiries as are likely to yield early practical results The new 
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tncnnial programme of research "work was dra-wn np in close con- ' 
mltation TTith the Provmcea to ensure that this end was kept m 
view The number of visitors to the Forest Eesearoh Institute and 
Its museums has increased considerably but there is an exor increas- 
ing need for the organisahon of publicity work to make more 
widely known the results of forest research and the possibilities of 
better forest utilisation throughout India. The Silviculturist published 
several records of great value to the temtonal forest staffs on such 
subjects as stump planting by using root and shoot cuttings, the 
importance of the origin of tree seed in influencing the future value 
of timber grown from it the problem of the pure teak plantation, 
and several statistical tables. The Forest Botanist has been engaged 
on the identificatioa of the grossea of the Upper Gangetjo Plain, 
the study of root nodules and the preparation of a simple hand 
book of common Indian trees. Fungal diseases of trees and epidemic 
attacks of beetles and other pests have also been dealt with and 
tome pr<^reaB has been made. The economic side of forest research 
li divided into several heads. In the Timber Testing Section, m 
addition to the routme work on the strength of various tunhers for 
structural and other work, mvestigatJons were made on the degrade 
tnd loss of strength in bamboos under different methods of storage^ 
the resistance offered by various paints to moisture, the holding power 
of patented nafli, and the testing of glue joints used by the gpomid 
engineers o! various flying clubs. In the Seasoning Section further 
wnrfc was done on improving the tyjie of kilns in use and erpenmenti 
are being earned out to detcimine the value of various prebmrntrv 
treatments, before seasoning and also on the respective amount of 
shrinkage and cracking dnnng air and kiln seasoning In the Wood 
Preservation Section work is proceeding on the absorption of vanous 
arsenical preservatives into the treated wood In the Wood 
Technology Section, Bulletin 77 — The Identification of Important 
Indian Sleeper Woods by K. A Chowdhury formed tlio first of a 
proposed senes of hand books to help the timber nsem In recognizing 
their woods. In the Wood Working Section trials were mode of a 
ranetr of timbers for panelling blocks for parquet flooring etc. and 
tests on the value of vanona glues were cam«l out for commerelnl 
firms. In the Minor Forest Products Section farther experimen al 
work was done on the Forest Ecs*areh Institute portable charcoal 
kiln, which will doubtIc<ei prove to be of considerable value once it 
has become more widelv known. The Paper Pulp Section eontlnoed 
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its niTcstigatious juto the pulping of bamboos and proof was 
establislicd that bamboo, A\bicli lias diicd alter gregarious flowering, 

IS still quite fit foi pulping foiu jeais alter its death In addition 
to tins, a bamboo from Assam was succassfullv used in making 
artificial silk on a laboratoiv scale 

The Indian Forest SeiMcc College nas closed aftei the 1930- Forestry 
32 Clam'S of tno students bad completed tbeir couisc on the 31st education, 
Octobci 1932 3 lie Gineinmoiil ol India have since otlercd the 

Chandbagh College estate to the Indian Public Schools Society If 
and when the tiaining ol foiest oflieers foi the ga^'etted giades of the 
proMiicial serMces is resumed it will be possible to i e-open the college 
in the buildings of the new Forest lleseareh Institute wfiieic there is 
ample aecommodation. 

The Foiest Rxangcis’ College lemained open with two classes m 
residence until the 31st October 1932, when the 1930-32 class of 19 
students passed out Out of these students 5 weic fiom the United 
Provinces, 7 fiom A'^sam, a fiom Kashmir, 1 from Nabha and 1 
from Cliamba The 1931-33 class consists of 9 students lecrnited 
for Assam, Pumab, Noiih-West Fiontiei Province, Bengal, Mandi 
and Gwalioi 

At the moment owing to letieiichmcnt and leduction of staff 
there is Acn little new iccrnitment and the Go\eiumont of India 
have decided to ha^e no Pangeis’ eouise tor the veais 1933-35 and 
1934-36 

jMost ot the PioMiiees rejioited stead\ piogiess and development The 
during the year uiidei icpoit, though theie is considerable depart- 
mental anxiety as to the cfl'ects of hea-sT retrenchment in funds and 
personnel on impoitant woik such as the formation of plantations 
to replace felled crops, the jiioper thinning and tendmg of astablished 
young woods, and the upkeep of foicsi; loads and buildmgs This 
anxiety’ is particularly maiked in Assam, Bihar and Oiissa, Bombay, 

Burma and the Punjab In these Pio\nnces drastic leduction of 
gazetted staff has eithei been effected oi is under consideration 
Provincial contiol of forests has alieady been effected in Bombay 
and Burma It was introduced in the North-West Frontier Province 
during 1932, and is to follow the introduction of the new constitution 
in the lemaining Provmc&s 

The continued trade depression has been met in most Provinces 
by an effort to find new markets and to develop existmg ones for local 
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timbers These actavitiea are described in the provincial reporta, bnt 
may be bneflv gnmmarned hero In Aamm a gmqll demand for 
impregnated wood has been created and encouraging resnlta are 
reported on the i^eneration of hoUoch which is being need in in 
creasing quantities for plywood In Bengal considerable progret* 
has been made m finding wider markets for birch and garjan, and 
in finding other white woods for use in the match industry which is 
developing rapidly The paper tnilbi are making increased use of 
bamboos in Bengal and Bihar and Onasa The lac crop which is the 
fiource of a large village industry in Bombay Bihar and Oriasa, and 
the Central Provinces makes only a very small margin of profit, but 
owing to the competition of synthetic substitutes it is unlikely that 
prices will improve In Burma the compilation of working plans 
has virtnally stopped owing to enforced economy but some valuable 
work has been done on the r^reneraiion problems of the more 
' important timbera such aa teak, tn and \ngy%H Seasoning wood 
preservation and the working qnabties of Burmese woods all received 
attention and the use of padauk for ships boats has been exploited 
In the Central Provineea the closer utilkation of teak was achieved 
in marketmir matonal which was previoualy scrapped as sawing 
waste The forests are now being reclsiisified accordmg to their 
relative importance as timber forests or as graaing grounds with a 
view to laying donn a definite policy m grazing control In the 
Punjab and the United Provinces the ream rndnstry continued to 
give good results in spite of strong competition from Imported 
turpentine. 

Turning now to India a irrigation problema, it was mentioned in 
the lp6t report tiiat 50 v^rs ago the extent of land irrigated by Qov 
emment works was already 10} million acres. Bv 1900 this area 
had been almost doubled and at the present time has beta nearly 
trebled During tlie year 1931-32 the latest period for which de- 
tailed statistics are available the total acreage imgatctl by 
Government works was 29 6 millions, representing 12 per cent of 
the total area sown This acreage it ma^ be noted is much higher 
than in nnv other eouiftrv in the world During the jear under 
review the total length of the roam braneii canals and distributaries 
in use m India amounted to some 75 000 radcs and the estimated 
value of the crops supplied with water from Government works was 
Ils. 86 crores. The Pronneo with the largest Irrigated area was the 
Punjab where the total acreage nmonntod to 10,061 000 moreover 
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a fmtliei 1,393,000 acres ■s^ere irrigated fioni channels which, 
although dialing tlicir supplies fioui Biiiish canals, lie wholly lu 
Indian Slates In this Piovincc iiioie than one-thud of the total area 
so’iMi ■\^as 11 ligated Go\ eminent canals Next came the Madras 
Presidency Mitli on iirigatcd aiea of 7,437,000 acies out of a total of 
3S 345,000 acies, Sind ^\lth .{,495 000 aeies out of a total of 
3,729,000, and the United I’lOMnces ivith 3,486,000 acies out of a 
total of 43,105 000 The total e.ipital outlay on iiiigation and 
na^^gatlon "woiks, including moiIcs nndei consti action, amounted 
at the end of the yeai 1931-32 to Ps 142 G cioies The gioss ^e^enuo 
was Rs 1154 erores and the iioilcing expenses Ps 4 45 cioies, the 
net retain on capital heing thcrefoie 5 pci cent 

A brief aoconnt must now be given of certain imiioitaut irriga- tIic Lloyd 
taon pro.iectsts. The Lloid Barrage in Sind and all its major channels ttoirage. 
have now been completed The \eai 1932-33 was devoted to the 
design and construction oi the leniaiinng minoi channels, includ- 
ing v atercourses, topcthei vith the neces'^aiy icgulatois, falls, 
bridges and niodules The lemodelling of the existing channels was 
also tahen^up and ‘^oAcral of these jnojecls vere under consideiation 
The Bariage canals vhieli veie onened caily in the jcai, were 
tested to tlicii full supply le^cls, and the lesult geneially vas satis- 
factoiy, though some of the banks shoved consideiable settlement 
and these A^erc sticugthencd as lequiied The general voiking of 
the canals during this first Aeai of their opeiation was Aeiy satisfac- 
tory, the total aiea iriigated being 25,00,067 acies, of Avhich 13,45,000 
acres aacic in Khauf and 11,55,067 acics in ;a5i, the aiea of wheat 
amounting to 7,00,230 acres as eompaied Avith an aveiage AAheat area 
dining the Aac yeais ending 1930-31 of 1,83,043 acies onh' in the 
same tract The Flood PiotectiAC Bund had not been entirely com- 
pleted and heavj’- floods from Baluchistan and the Khirtai Hills 
caused some damage m consequence to the distributaiies and mmors 
of the Join Branch of the Dadu Canal and to the Waiali Bianch of 
the North-Westeiu Canal With the opening of the Rohii Canal and 
the two Kliairpur State Feeders, an appreciable rise in the sub-soil 
water table has taken place in the vicinity of the Rohri Canal in its 
upper reaches As a result some lands have become water-logged 
and there is dangei of this damage extending Investigations of 
alteration in sub-soil conditions are in progress and experimental 
work IS in hand to devise means of curtailing seepage loss and pro- 
vide effective sub-soil drainage 
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Another important woA which reached completion by the end 
of 1932-33 was the Sutlej Valley Project which received the sanctian 
of the Secretary of State for India in 1921 22 It falls into four 
natural groups centred on the Ferozepur Soleimanke, ThIhtti and 
Panjnad Headwoifa During the tnenmum ending 1932-33 all the 
State Canals taking off from the first three headworks, namely the 
Bikaner Fordwah Eastern Sadiqia, Bahawel and Qaimpnr Canals 
were handed over to the State*. The remaining two Canals, namely 
the Abbaaia and Panjnad Canals taking off from the Panjnad Head 
works, were also banded over to the Bahawalpnr State during the 
year The total expenditure on the Project to the end of 1932-38 
amounted to Re 21 12 crorea which include Rs- 11 63 crores eontn 
bnted by the States of Bikaner and Baliawalpnr — the co-partners m 
the Project. 

As was mentioned in the last report, a Central Bureau of Imga 
tion was eatabliahed m 1931 to co-ordinate the various activities of 
the provzncial Departmenta. The Bureau continued to function 
eatis^ctorily throughout the year under review 

T7e propose now to deal with India s mdustnal problems during 
the year Attention has been drawn m previous reports to the fact 
that India is pnmanly an agncultoral country and the penentago 
of her people engaged m industry is comparatively small Not more 
than 10 per cent of the population according to the 1931 census 
figures, are employed in organized indnstnnl establishments, but this 
proportion means that more than 16 milljon peoplo are engaged in 
some form of Industrial pursuit and the number shows a tendency 
to nso As 18 well known India has been listed by tho International 
Irtibour Office as one of the eight important industrial States of the 
"World and its industnal problems are therefore of considerable 
importance 

In the last number of this renen reference was made to the 
report of the Labour Commission whicli was published in Tulj 1931^ 
and a snmmarv of its recommendations was also given Considerable 
progrcffl was made during the vear with tho consideration of these 
recommendations and action was token by the provincial and Central 
Governments on some of (hero The pnssinir of the Employers 
and "Workmen s (Disputes) Repealing Act last year In pursuance of 
the recommendations of the Commission was followed bv the Trade 
Dispntes (Amendment) Act the Tea Districts Fmigrant liobour Act 
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find llic Olnldicii (Pledging of Lnbour) Act The Tiade Disputes 
(Amendment) Act protects members of Courts of Bnquiiy from 
prosecution toi disclosuics of confidential inforination made in 
the dischnige of their duties The Tea Districts Emigiaut 
Labour Act lemoies fiom the statute book the last vestiges ol ^he 
penal contracts for Inborn And the Childien (Pledging of Labour) 

Act pennlisCvS the pledging of the labour of children — a practice 
winch still pi c^ ails iii vaiious parts of the country The 'Work- 
men's Compensation (Amendment) Bill, vhich was intioduced in 
the Lcgislatne Assembly last \oar and is based on the Commission’s 
recommendations, and the Land Acquisition (Amendment) Bill 
which IS designed to facilitate the acquisition of land foi the housing 
of labour and nas intioduced during the \car uuder leport, were 
both eirculatcd foi opinion and neie leported on by the Select Com- 
mittees in Fobrnar\ 10^8 A Bill to regulate the prompt ]iavment 
of vages and deductions therefrom nas also introduced dining the 
year and ciiculatcd foi eliciting ojnnions theieon In addition, 
Goiernment lia\c liecn examining the lecoinmcndations of the Com- 
mission relating to the regulation of factories using ponei and the 
question of making besetting an industiial establishment for the 
purpose of the eolleclioii of debt fiom noikincii a cognizable offence 
Local Goicinnienks wcie addressed on both subjects during the year 
and the opinions leccned (11111011 iiere complete about the end of 
the yeail aie non nndei consideiation Local Governments nere 
also addressed on the question of the exemption from attachment 
of wages and salaries and on periods of nage payments Their 
replies on these subjects weie anaited at the close of the yeai 

Turning non to the ordinary administrative features of industic TheFadorics 
during the yeai, the latest lepoit of the working of the Factories Act 
covers the yeai 1982 The total number of legistered factories was 
9,431, as compaied with 9,233 in 1931 This shows that in spite of 
the continued depiession in industry theie has been no setback m 
this respect, hut the pace of new enterpiise has slowed down The 
most noteAvoithy increase in new establishments was in the United 
Provinces nheie the numbei of working sugar factories rose from 
61 m 1931 to 95 Five new cotton mills weie opened in Ahmedabad 
and the liosieiy industry m the Punjab and the cigarette making 
and match mdustries in Bombay made some progress On the 
other hand, a numbei of rice mills and jute presses in Bengal, saw 
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mills in Burma, and cotton ginning and baling presses in tbe cotton 
growing Provinces closed down during the year In spite of the 
continued industrial depression, the decrease in the factory popu 
lation was only 11 776 as compared with 96 816 in 1931 The 
average nnmher of operatives employed was 1 419 711 against 
1,431 487 in the preceding year The effect of the depression was 
most marked in the jute mill industry of Bengal, which recorded a 
decrease of 13 975 operative®. In contrast to this, the cotton textile 
industry which reached the record figure of 382 626 operatives in 
1981 showed a further rise of 14 883 during the vear under renew 
The increase was shared by all Provinces. The expansion of the 
sugar induHtry in the United Provmees gave emplovmeut to over 
10 000 workers. There was a farther fall in the number of women 
and children employed from 2 58 116 to 2 47 416 As regards 
working conditions there was a tendency to shorten weeXlv hours, 
particularly for women in perennial factories and children in 
seasonal factories. There was an all round decrease in the number 
of mfractions of the labour pronsions of the Act m most Provincea, 
hut m seasonal factonee, especially in the Bombay Presidency the 
tendency to disregard the rules about hours of work was stated to be 
still prevalent Earning showed a tendency to fall still farther 
but on the whole wage-rates appear to have moved httlo from tho 
level of 1981 Considerable progress was made in housing schemes 
for workers m the United Provinces and some other centres and the 
volume of welfare work was maintained at a steady level in spite of 
adverse financial conditions. There was a fall m the number of 
recorded accidents from 19 807 in 1981 to 18 127 the number of 
fatal accidents being 162 os against 174 in 1931 This result is 
partly attributable to better recording and partly to the decrease 
in the number of new recruits to industry Some progress was 
achieved in safety propaganda in all Ihxrvlnces. Finally, the number 
of convictions decreased from 1 016 to 906 
Workmen i There was a fall in the number of coses falling within tbe pur 
C^msatlon of the Act from 17 489 in 1931 to 14 201 in 1932 and the 
amount of compensation paid declined from Its. lOJ laklis to a Httlo 
over Us 8 lakhs The decline which was shared by all important 
industrial Provinces is explained by the fall in tho number of acci 
dents. Tho bigger employers in many Provinces continued to 
display anxiety in seeing that their injured emploj’ecs received their 
just due®, but this tendency is not noticeable amongst the smaller 
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employers and trade unions generally liave not yet taken a promi- 
nent part m assisting workmen to obtain compensation under the 
Act 

The trade union movement continued to expand m thp year Trades 
1931-32, the last year for which statistics are available The number 
of registered unions rose in this year fiom 119 to 131 witli a total 
membership of (excludmg ten unions for which figures are not avail- 
able) 2,35,693 Increases were registered m Bengal, the Central 
Pro^^nces, DeUu, Madras and the Punjab, the greatest increase being 
in Madras where the number of registered unions rose from 17 to 23 
while the membership of the registered trade unions m the Presidencv 
rose fiom 36,876 to 42,402 There weie decreases m recorded mem- 
bership m Ajmer-Merwaia, Bombay, Burma, Delhi and the United 
Provinces In the United Provinces, there has been a substantial 
declme m the number of members of unions of railway employees 
The total income of the unions rose from Es 407,379 to Rs 478,265 
and the balances m hand from Rs 377,189 to Rs 546,690 Organiza- 
tion among women workers, on the other hand, continued to be slow, 
the figures of membership of registered trade unions of women 
showmg a slight increase from 3,151 to 3,454 The figures given m 
this paragraph do not however give an accurate idea of the extent 
of the movement as registration m India is not compulsory and no 
statistics are available for the several unregistered unions in the 
country 

As regards the working of the Trade Disputes Act of 1929, it was Trade 
mentioned m the last leport that the Governor-General in Council 
had set up a Court of Enquiry under Section 3 of the Act to mvesti- 
gate certam matters connected with staff retrenchment on Indian 
railways The Court held public sittmg in various impoitant centres 
and recoided evidence The workmen were represented by the All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation, but m several cases they were 
also heaid individually The report of the Court was published 
on the 9th March 1932 The most important recommendation was 
that concerning the reinstatement of 80 discharged men and the 
reconsideration of 68 other cases This was accepted by Government 
The provisions of tlie Act were not resorted to on any other occasnm 
during the year 

The situation as legaids industrial disputes showed a definite S/nKcs. 
improvement during the year 1932 The total number of strikes dui- 
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ing the year was 118 and the total ntunber of workerB involved was 
128 099 as compared with 166 strikes involving 203 008 worker! 
during 1931 The number of gtnkea and of workers involved are the 
lowest hitherto recorded for any year ainca 1920 when statistics of 
strikes were first collectod* The total nmnber of working days lost 
during the year vras 1,922,437 as compared vnth 2408423 during 
1931 The most senoua strikes of the year were {^) that in the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Workshops at Perambur 
Arkonam and Hnbli which involved about 8 300 workmen and was 
responsible for a loss of 440 000 working days daring 1932, and (i») 
the strike in the Howrah, Kinmson, Kelvin and Standard Jute Mills 
in Bengal, which affected about 19 000 workers and involved a loss of 
831,000 working days. In 71 of these strikes the chief demand 
related to wage* or bonueea this is a higher proportion than haa 
been recorded smce 1921 The nmnber of strikes where the work 
men were auccfeasful in gaming any concessions was approximately 
36 per cent of the total number 

Beference was made last year to the resolution adopted by the 
Indian LegiaUture and accepted by the Government of India on the 
subject of the Draft Convention and Recommendations concerning 
forced or compulsory labour The resolution was brought to the 
notice of the local Oovemmemla and Administrations for mformn- 
tion and necCBsarj action and tho Indian States were also naked to 
cooperate and to take such action on the provirions of tho Conven- 
tion as might be considered suitable and necessary m the individual 
circnmstancea of each State At its IGtli seaiaon held at Geneva 
in April 1932 the lutematioDal Labour Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention and Recommendation concerning the age for adraunion 
of children to non indostnal employment Under jVrticle 40») of tho 
Treaty of Versailles the Draft Conventions and Recommendations of 
the International Labour Conference are to be brought before tho 
authority or outhoritics within whose competence the matter lies for 
the enactment of legislation or other action and as tho competent 
authority in this case is the Indian Legislature, tho Draft Couwutlon 
and the Rocomraondation concerning the age for admission of cliildrcn 
to non industrial employment wore placed before the Council of State 
on the 8th December 1932 The Council adopted a resolution rceom 
mending to tho Governor General in Connoil that ho aliould not ratify 
tho Draft Convention or accept the Reconimcndalion Notice of a 
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similar lesolution 'll as given to Legislative Assembly but it did not 
come lip befor’e that House before the close of the yeai 

The value of stoics pui chased during the year amounted to 
Ks 3,30,91,000, as against Rs 3,00,00,000 during the preceding 
'official year The fall inainl}’- occuried in the value of pui chases of 
textile stores, vhich decreased from Es 1,06,15,000 to Ks 79,12,000 
chiefly due to smaller demands for Aimy clothing There vas a 
small decline in the A’alue of Engmceiing and Miscellaneous stores 
purchased dining the ycai due to continued flnaneial stringency and 
the doAvniAaid trend of prices The value of stoies mspected by the 
A^arious organizations undei tlic Depaitment during the year 
amounted to Rs 3,54,08,000, as against Rs 4,84,22,000 during the 
preceding jeai Li addition to this, lails, fisli-plates, castings, pipes 
and othei steel pioducts aggregating 1,56,000 tons nere inspected by 
•weight, as against 3,11,000 tons inspected dining the year 1931-32 
The heaiy decline in the laliie of stoics inspected was due to the 
general curtailment of piogrammes of capital cxpendituie, paiticu- 
larly in the ordeis fiom Railway Administrations for bridge and 
structural work, sleepeis, rolling stock, rails and fish-plates The 
total number of tests, analyses and investigations carried out at the 
Government Test House at Alipore and at the Metallurgical 
Inspectorate amounted to 34,817, as against 33,641 duiing the year 
1931-32 
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We propose m this Chapter to deal with the j*ear s administration 
of India s railwav system her posts and telegraphs roads, wireless 
stations and air services. 

A review of the financial position of the railways will be f j md 
in Chapter VI here we are concerned with general administrative 
questions. Owing to the contmned fall in railway earmngs during 
the year retrenchments of staff which had been suspended in Jnlv 

1931 were resumed m June 1932 According to an estimate made m 
January 1932, the surplus was placed at 7 477 with a further surplus 
of 4 482 anticipated as likely to arise m the near future. In aathoris- 
mg the resumption of retrenchment m its communique, dated 6th 
June 1932, Government laid down certain mstmctions for the guidance 
of State-managed railways, with an invitation to Company managed 
railwavs to follow a smiilar procedure These instruction'? luractl at 
giving timelv notice to the emplovees affected through tliolr Unions 
with a view to enable them to make representations, and provided 
lor the adoption of other expedients for spreading wor) witli the 
object of redacing the unmber of discharges. In addition to this, 
special terms were given to various categories of staff for voluntary 
retirement and for discharge of surplus staff the terms offered to 
men m inferior semce in particular being somowhat more liberal 
than the terms usuallv given to such staff on discharge Settlement 
passes were allowed to oil staff both on voluntary retirement and on 
their discharge from service These terms for volnntarj retirement 
wm* allowed to remain in force on all railways up to tho 31st July 

1932 m units in which there wa>. a surplna, and up to the 31st 
October 1932, in units in which there was no surplus but where there 
was a waiting list of men discharged. The dates for lolniitary 
retirement of surplus staff were at the request of individiiul 
administrations, cxtendcil bevond the 31st Inly 1032. The retrench 
ment effected bv railways after tho 6th June 1932 was reviewed rariy 
in September 1932 and it wiw found that oxclnding on estimatwl 
surplus of approxiraotch 2,000 employees on the llcngal \og|mr 
Railway and 400 in tbe Ajmcrc workaliops of the Bombay Bnrwln 
and Central India Railway the total number of staff to be dlscliorgml 
was 1 6GG hut this figure does not include 710 emplojeos in the 
Borabov Division of the Great Indian Peninsula Rallwnj wlio were 

( W ) 
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expected to become siuplus aud -whom the Agent of the Gieat Indian 
Peninsula Kuilway was endeavouiing to absoih hy mterdivisional 
transfers The numhei of volimtaiy letirements on all lailvrays up 
to the 1st vreek of Septemhei 1932 y as about 4,250, y Inch shows that, 
out of the total number of 7,477 employees estimated as likely to be 
surplus in Januaiy 1932 uith a prospect of a furthei surplus of 4,482 
employees, tlie nimibei to be disehaiged was lelatiyely loiv, as a I'esult 
largely of the oftei of special teims foi yolimtaiy letiiement, of 
normal wastage, and the adojition of othei expedients for spieadmg 
work The aboie liguies of staff disehaiged exclude 342 workshop 
employees discharged by the Bengal and Noi th-Western Railway and 
Eohillnind aud Kumaon Railuaj’^ in Maj’- 1932, befoie the issue 
of the Gommninqvc of the 6tli June 1932 lefeiied to above, following 
a protest by the woilcmeii against short-tiine woiking The leoom- 
mendatioiis of the Couit of Enquiiy whicli had been set up m 
August 1931 regal ding the i einstatemeut of certain employees who 
had been discharged veie aecepted by Goveinment and the Agents 
of Company-managed lailvavs veie invited to adopt a similar 
course The lopoit of the Court of Enquiiy and the Govern- 
ment’s decisions on its recommendations come up for discussion 
with the All-India Railwavmen’s Pedeiation at the Fifth half- 
yearly meeting held in June 1932, when the Fedeiation commented 
on the fact that vhile accepting the Couit ’s recommendation for the 
reinstatement of certoin persons, the Goiemment of India had 
reseried for fuithei consideiatiou the cases of persons discharged 
or demoted other mse than as a measure of retienchment In response 
to this lepresentation of the Federation, the Chief Commissioner of 
Railways stated that, so far as the State-managed railways were con- 
cerned, such eases i^ould receive his personal attention, while with 
regard to Company-managed railways the Agents would be invited to 
follow a similai procedure This undertalang was given effect to 

The question of extending the application of the Hours of Employ- 
ment Regulations to the Burma and the Company-managed railways 
was lenewed by the Boaid early in January 1933, and it was decided 
that, in view of the prevailing tinancial stringency, it would not be 
jjossible to extend the application of the Regulations to these Railways 
for the time being, but these railway admmistrations were asked not 
to relax their efforts to apply the provisions of the Regulations where 
this was possible without incurring additional expenditure 

h2 
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Ihiniig the period under renew the recommendations of the 
Eoyal Commission on Imbonr in so far as they affected raflways con 
tinned to engage the attention of the Board. In December 1932, 
instmctionfl were issued to State-managed railways, with an invitation 
to Company managed railways to follow a similar procedure, givmg 
effect to certain important recommendations designed to secure an 
improvement in the conditionfl of work of railway employee*. 

As regards Indiamaation of the snpeooor branches of the rallwaj 
cervices, the ratio of Indian recruitment m the case of State as weD 
as Company managed raflways rose to 60 per cent during tne year 
The latter have been reminded of their obligation to advance Indian 
recruitment to 76 per cent, as recommended by the Lee Commission 
and have agreed to fall m lone with the policy of Government. As 
r^fards the difficult qnestian of minonty representation m the railway 
tervices, the report of the Officer on Special Duty appomted in 1931 
to study the subject and make recommendations was considered by thr 
Bailway Board and rts proposals were submitted to Government 
during the year 

Owing to the need for ngid economy the Eailway Staff College^ 
Dehra Dun, was closed m February 1932. During the year the 
question of providing altemaUve arrangements for the training of 
the staff was under the consideration of the Railway Board Train, 
ing to probationers is at present given by the Railways to which 
they are posted under directions issued by the administration 

There was no new construction initiated during the year under 
renew but as the construction of worts undertaken before the recent 
depression was not suspended, a total length of 306 miles of new 
line was completed and opened to traffle during the 12 months ending 
on the 31st March 1933 The principal new lines are the Tnngla 
Bangapara and the BidarPnrli Railwavs, of which the latter 110 
miles in length is nn enterprise of IT E n the Niram’s Government 
The very important short link known as the Calcutta Chord Railwor 
was also brought into use It wraa primarily coastroctod to facilitate 
tFe transport of coal from the East Indian Railwav to the docks, and 
though built to the standard of pasHengcr traffic is nt present onl’^ 
being used bv rameml trains. In addition to these 3 hoes some 40»r 
miles of new line were under construction at the close of the rear 
Apart from the building of new railway lines comraoncetl before the 
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depression, the Eailway Board also had m hand a number of other 
constructional woiks Notable among these is the bridge over the 
Irrawaddy river at Sagamg, which meets a long-felt want for a 
permanent connection between the two mam sections of the Burma 
Eailwaj^ which hitheito have been linked by a ferry service only 
Progress was also maintained on the i econstruetion of several major 
bridges begun m lecent years and on the conversion to bioad gauge 
of the Shoranui-Cochm metre gauge Railway 

As has been pomted out m previous reports, the various local Local 
Advisory Committees constitute a valuable Imk between railway 
adnunistratious and the travelhng public affordmg, as they do, 
opportunities foi discussion on matters of mterest and importance 
to the geueial public During the yeai under review, 110 meetings 
of these Committees weie held Particulars of the subjects discussed 
at these meetmgs and the action which the i ad way admmistrations 
concerned decided to take theieon are embodied m pamphlets pub- 
lished quarterly by the Railway Board Some of the more important 
matters discussed were the provision of Indian dinmg cars, reduc- 
tions m rates and fares, arrangements of dealing with traflSc at 
festivals, and overcrowdmg m lower class carnages 

The Radway Rates Advisory Committee contmued to function The Railway 
till the 7th December 1932, under the presidentship of Sir Naiasimha 
Sarma, K C S I Owmg to his death on the 8th December 1932, the Committee, 
sittmgs of the Committee were temporardy suspended pendmg the 
appointment of a new President Opportunity was taken at this stage 
of formulating proposals for the future conduct of the work of the 
.Committee, which, whde aimmg at all the economy possible, were 
considered to be free fiom certam unsatisfactory features of the 
previouslv existing ariangements, but these proposals could not be 
given effect to durmg the yeai Five cases were ref ei red to the 
Committee for investigation and repoit, none of which was finally 
disposed of befoie the close of the year The Committee, however, 
repoited on the ease of the CoUiery Oivners’ Association, Chhmdwara 
vetsus the G-reat Indian Peninsula and Bengal Nagpur Railways 
(referred to in the last year’s report) regarding the lates and 
through booking facdities for coal fiom collieiy stations in the 
Central Piovinces situated on the Bengal Nagpur Radway In this 
case the Government of India agreed with the recommendations of 
the Committee as to the introduction of thiough booking facditias 
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from the Bengal Nagpur Railway vw Paraaia, which supported the 
applicant s contention As regarda the rat&, Goremment accepted 
the Tiewa pf the Committee that the rate* over the Great Indian 
Pemnaula Railway a portion should be charged at the C P coal 
scale which partially met the request of the applicant 

Mention must be made at this stage of the effects of the trade 
depression on railnay rates and fares. No important reTiaions were 
made during the year most avennes for increasing rerenne having 
been explored m the prevwne year The enhancements in passenger 
fares and in the rates for luggage and parcels trafflo which were 
introduced over certain railways dnnng the previous year remained 
in force in the current year In addition, the farea for 1st, Znd and 
3rd claases were enhanced on some other railways durmg the current 
year Cheap single return journey tiohets and reduced rates for 
parcels traffic were introduced on most railways to meet motor bus 
competition between m any points The surcharge on coal and coke 
which was introduced during the last year continued during the 
current vear and assisted in eonservmg revenue ilany special 
reduced station to station ratee were introduced on aH railways with 
a view either to assisting indigenous industries, encouraging move- 
ments of traffic or meeting competition with sea river and road 
transport 

Owing to \anoui, faetorv ^Uicb adverselj affected world cmiae 
tonnsts, the lururv tounst traffic on which the moicmont of 
tonnst cars depends, was also affected and was less than lost jear 
However in spite of these adverse factors, the number of independent 
enqmrics from persons contemplating travel to India appreciably 
increased with the result that the total figures of enquiries for the 
period under review mark an improvement over those of last vear 
A new departure during the jear was that of advertising India on 
the Continent uluch resiiltetl in several enquines from France and 
Germany Another encouraging feature was the groinng interest 
displa\etl in the development of conducted tours hr important 
tourist agents and shipping companies with which tbe Centml 1 ub* 
llcitv Bureau and its New 'iork and Tjondon offices are In coopera- 
tion \part from these general actinties, new cipenmenU Jcre 
undertaken to foster thinl class traffic e poclally pilgrim traffic to 
meJas and other religious festu*oK as the result of cooperation 
between the railway's concerned and certain religions IkmIics. The 



lotnl o\i''pii(htni 0 of llie Bmcnn dot-hncd fioin ]?s ]0J Inklib m 
1930-31 iind 1?^ fiJ IjiKIn in 1931-52 lo I?*, 3 liiJvlis in Ihe ycai 
nndoi ioM('\\ 

Dm inir llio Acin nndci iomow 22 15 G mid 52 i\l G locomotives, Purcliascs 
711 B G .ind 325 :\I G conclun- nndoifi.imcs and 850 B G and 
528 51 G frnods vairons vcie on oi doi foi Indian 8talc-onned rai’ 

•\\avs TIh'sl* fijiuies inclnde Ihe niieuis biou<r]\t loi\\,ud fioin 
jnoMon^ ^enl•^ and eo.iolnnp; nndoifi.nncs and goods stock aie 
e.\pi(*‘'sed in units of 3 vlieeleis Tlie <losii<ilnh1\ oi utilising to an 
incriMsing extent the ngene^ of the liidmn Stores D( pai tiiient foi tlie 
purchase and insiieetion of i,uh\a\ m.iteuals continncd lo icccue 
.'ttention Aftei a leinni of the list of items vlneli Hie State- 
managed i<uh\a\s ,ne leqmied to jniiehase thioiigh tlie Indian Stores 
Depailment, it vas decided to <idd to tins list eert.nn engiiieeinig 
.stoics sucli as lifts piiminng pl.mt natei eolnmns, t inks, steel polos 
etc It IS intciesting to note in this coiineetion that though maiket 
puce continued to fall during tlie ^eal and the total tost of all 
mateimls tmi chased l)^ C’lass T Baih\a\s (evclnding IJ E II the 
Nizam’s Slate .ind .lodhpni I^<llh^a^s, vliich aie mainh the jnoperty 
oi Indian States) decie.ised consideiahh due to continued financial 
striugenev, the Aalue of stoics obtained bv RailnaAs thiougli the 
Indian .Stoics Depaitment loso to Rs 1,52 77 lakhs during the a ear 
nndei icaicaa 

Tlieie Aieie 13 seiious .iccidents dining the A-eai as eompaied Accidents 
AMth a similar numbei in 1931-32 but none aa.is due to deliberate 
mischief In the maioiitA of cases the accidents lO'-ulted fiom the 
lashness of caitmen in attempting to cioss IcapI ciossings Aihen the 
110111 A\as close to tliese ciossings Ceitain accidents ai oust'd 
greatc) inteiest On the 17th Ajnil 1932, a light enemc lan into 
a motoi cai at a IcaoI crossing on the East Indian Raihiav betAveen 
Maniramjioie and Begumpiu as a lesult of Avhich 4 peisons AA'ere 
killed On the 13th 5Iay 1932, a mixed tiam Aias deiailed betAveen 
Dodjala and DeAanhalli on the Mysoic raihvaj'S OAVing to the 
failuie of the i mining gear of the leading Avheels of one of the 
Avagons and damage to the ecxteiit of Rs 18 000 Avas caused On 
the 22nd July 1932, the Piontier mail ran into a motor lorry at a 
level crossing between Nowsheia Thana and Pir Piai on the North- 
Western Railway The accident was due to one of the gates of 
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the erosamg being open, hflvinff either been forced by the lorry or 
left open by the gateman. Of the passengers in the lorry 8 ■were 
killed instantaneonaly and 6 were senously injured of whom 2 died 
later On the lat NoTember 1932 the as Tuscama ” Boat 
Special ran into a trolly near Lakhen on the Bombay Baroda and 
Central India Railway Tho Sub-Permanent 'Way Inspector in 
charge of the troUv was killed He was himaelf responsible for tho 
accident m not taking measures to safeguard the running of hu 
trolly though aware that the Down Special was expected to pas* 
that locality at any momeut. 

Rotds Bemdea a comprehensive review of the present Tndi>m road 

flyatem aa a whole, the ciromnatanees that called for the appoint- 
ment in 1927 of the Indian Road Development Committee the 
matitution m pursuance of the recommendations of this Com 
mittce of a Central Road Development Account from the proceeds 
of an additional earmarked taxation for road development levied 
on motor spirit amce March 1929 and the mam activities con 
nectod with the administration of thia Account in the first three 
years of it* existence have all boon eihaustivelv dealt with in the 
earlier issues of this pabbcation In order however to afford a 
general glimpse mto the robject only a brief mention is mode 
here of tho basic principles on •which the Account operates and for 
the rest the folio-wing paragraphs merely chronicle the main event* 
connected with the progress of this Account during tho year under 
review 

The R«d resolution adopted by tho Central Lcgislntnro in 1030 pro- 

Dcrr^mcfft rides for tho allotment as a block grant, for expenditure on road 
development of the proceeds of the enlianced tax of 2 annas per 
gallon smeo Mardi 1929 and of 2} annas per gallon since Octol^cr 
1931 m the import and ereuw duties on motor spirit and for 
tho continuance of this arrangement for fi\c -icars in the first 
instance till March 1934 The unexpended balances in tJio 

account do not lapse at the end of o financial voar but are 
carried forward for expenditure in the succeeding rears Ten 
per cent of the annual revenue in this Mock grant Is rctaincil by 
the Government of India as a reserve for administrative cxpi-nses 
research and grants for sjiecial -works of importance Tho 
remainder is apportioned among the Govemom Provinces in Uio 
ratio whicli the petrol consumption In cneh such Pro\lnce Iicors to the 
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total consumption in India dm mg the previous calendar year 
and the balance representing the consumption of petrol in Minor 
Administrations and Indian States is allotted to the Government 
of India as a lumj) sum foi distnbutiou among them In the 
admmistration of the Road Development Account, the Government 
of India aie adiused by a Standing Committee foi Roads of the 
Central Legislature, which is constituted eveiy year with the 
Member of the Goveinoi-Geneiars Executive Council in-charge of 
the Department of Industries and Labour as Chairman All 
expendituie fiom the Account and its annual budget reqmre the 
approval of the Committee, which also advises on questions 
relating to loads and load traffic geneially and on the action to be 
taken by Government on the proceedmgs of the Road Conferences 
held from time to time The provincial programmes of road 
development to be financed from their shares in the Account are 
also refeiied to the Committee 

In the first 49 months ending March 1933, the total revenue Financial 
credited to the Road Development Account was Rs 4,04 19 laJchs {hi Account. 
After setting aside a sum of Rs 40 41 lakhs towaids the 10 per 
cent reserve, the net amount available for apportionment m 
respect of this period among the Pro\mces, LLnoi Administrations, 
and States was Rs 3,63 78 laklis From this, allotment to the extent 
of Rs 3,19 19 laldis was made prior to the end of Maich 1933, 
leaving a balance of Rs 44 59 laldis to be earned foiuard Despite 
the general trade depression, the levenue in this account owing to 
the imposition of the emergency surchaige ot 25 per cent on import 
and excise duties on petrol, lemamed practically stationary 

Expendituie in the ten Provmces with one oi two exceptions, 
was on the whole more satisfactoiy than in previous c years The 
Governors’ Provinces who between them were allotted Rs 2,70 60 
lakhs had ul) to the end of 1932-33 spent Rs 1,26 lakhs on their 
approved programmes In addition, the Government of Bombay, 
the Punjab, the Central Provinces and Assam had, owing to the 
pievailing financial depiession, borrowed temporarily iiom then 
shares a total of Rs 31 04 lakhs foi the maintenance of existing 

V 

roads or the completion of works imdeifaken before the institution 
of the Account The lesulting balance witli local Governments 
was Rs 1,13 00 lakhs and this was carried foru'ard for expenditure 
in subsequent years 
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The total receipts m tlie 10 per cent reserve np to the close 
of the year tvas Ra 49 80 laMis. The reserve as already explained 
IS earmarked for grants m-aid for special works research, 
experiments and the coat of the administration of the Acconnt 
Grants offered to the vanona local Qnvemments and others for 
road experiments mainly on the lines recommended bv the 
Committee of Chief Engineers of Provinces and by the Road 
Conference in 1931 atood at Rs 1.60 lakhs at the end of the year 
1932-33 In the present stage of development the mam object of 
these eipenmenta is the e^olatlon of suitable cheap tvpes of roads 
From about 110 demands for ^lecial grants aggregating to about 
Rs 3 crores considered by the Road Conference of 1931 a Arm! 
aelection was made in 1932 by the Government of India uho have 
definitely accepted m respect of about 30 of these and a few more 
nen schemes a total liability of about Rs, 40 lakhs 

An uoportant event dnring the venr was the enquiry conducted 
by Air K Q Mitchell. Road Fngmeer with the Government of 
Inchs, and Mr L IT Kirkneas, Officer on Special Duty with the 
Railway Board at that tunc mto existuig road and railwav com 
petition and the poeabilitiea of tbeir futnre co-ordmation and 
development in the Governors Pronneea. These officers toured the 
Provmcc'j except Burma and collected much evidence and informa 
tion The report which was published early in 1930 showed the 
estimated bv roDwavs as due to motor competition and dis 
cuBsed tlie reasons and possible remedies, principalh m the 
direction of better control of motor tmnsporL The report aUo 
suggested that the road system of India is unbalanced in that the 
tendency gcncrallv is to devote attention to trunk and roam roadi 
to the neglect of local feeder or district roads which are in the 
mam unmctallcd \raong the recommendations made bv the 
Committee were the following (o) the lonmg of motor transport 
on parallel competitive routes witliln a range of about 50 miles, 
(6) the operation of motor transport b\ certain milwa\-B on roads 
parallel witli railways, (r) re\usion of the svstem of taxing motor 
tmnKport and (d) renew of pending railway projects in the 
light of recent developments in motor transport A conference wa* 
convcnwl bv Go%-crnmcnt In April 193.3 to consider the jwition 
onthncil in the report Its proceedings however fall within the 
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scope of llie next issue of 11ns igmcu A bill -was also intioduced 
111 the Assembly in Scptcmbei ]932 to gne cejitain domiciled railway 
companies the ponei lo opeiale load ‘'CImccs at piesent tlieie is 
no slalutoiy bai to .Slate-managed llailnaAS operating motor 
seniees, and to gne Compaiu -m.inaged lines sueb poweis will 
neeessitnte legislation in Pailiament Tins Bill nas leferred to 
a Select Committee in the Delhi session ol the Assembly in 1933 

Turning non to the activities of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Dcpaitment, on the 31st ^laich 1932, the total nnmbei of post 
offices in India nas 23,983, as against 24,175 on the 31st Maieh 
1931 and 12,397 at the end of the ^eal 1900 The number of 
ai tides handled bv the Dc]iailment duiing the \eai 1931-32, — 

exclnsne of monev oidcis — uas 1 ]7i millions consisting of 485 
million lettei*s, 493 million ])osf cauls, 76 million legisteied news- 
papei*s 107 million packets and 14 million jiaieels, uhcieas in the 
ycai 1925-26 the total nnmliei of aiticies dealt with was 1,273 
millions, and in the fiist Acai of the ccntniy 509 millions In 
addition, about 38 million mone^ oideis ueie issued dining the 
yeai Of the total numbei of postal ai tides leeened, no less than 

99 91 pel cent weie safely delivered, failiue to delivei the 
remaindei vas largely due to inadequate or nou-existent addiessing 
I'he total mileage oiei uliich these aitides ueie conieied aniounted 
to 167,942 a gieat deal of uliidi lay thiough inld and desolate 
country in ylnch the mails ueie exposed to many natiual dangeis 
Some indication of the scope ol the Depai tment ’s activities may 
be gathered fiom the fact that its total irioss receipts duiing the 
year amounted to Ks 10 65 eioies (as against Rs 10 78 eiores in 
the pretious yeai and Rs 3 crores in 1900) and that the number 
of officials m its emplojinent uas 130 412 as compaied with 132,398 
and 61,750 

Seteral featuies of inteiest maiked the teal’s uork An air 
mail seiviee betv^een Kaiachi and Madias vas inauguiated, in 
despatching air mail coirespondence to Persia in the West and to 
Siam, the Malaya States, tlie Straits Settlements, the Dutch East 
Indies and French Indo-China in the east the Dutch and French 
air sei vices were utilised, and the air mail posteaid sen ice was 
extended to certain foreign countries 
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Tekxnph The other important activities of the Department are its tele 

Tekpbone telephone and iviroless services. The extension of the 

*^cc». Department s tele^phio undertakings m recent years is indicated 
by the fact that Tvhile the total nombor of telegram* handled during 
the year I'oiolusne of wireless messages) was 17462 000 in 1900 it 
was loss than one-third of this As regards telephones, in 1931-82, 
the Department maintainod 271 telephone exchanges and 21 356 
connections the corresponding figures in 1900 were 42 and 600 
In addition to the Department a exchanges there are 26 exchangea 
managed by bcensed telephone companies mostly m large town*. 
Trunk Ime facilibca were increased during the year by the oponmg 
of 4 additional trnnk circuits, namely the Agra-Jhansi Bhagalpur 
Monghyr Magwe-Minba and Minbn NyanghJa lines The telephone 
revenue for the year showed an merease having risen from 
Ea 66 33 000 to Ra. 57 46 000 m 1931-32. 

Other interesting features of the year were the improvement 
in long.<iistanee trunk telephone oommunjcation the installation 
of suitable telephone repeatere at mtennediate stations improve' 
manta in trunk linos between Bombaj and Poona experimental 
radio-telephone working between London and certain places in 
India and the taking over of the telephone system at Aden and 
remodelling it in accordance with the standards in force m India, 
including the replacement of the former tbreo magneto exchanges 
by one central exchange. The unification of cable and wireless 
working m reaped of India a external communications resulted in 
the equalization from tlie 1st April 1932 at substantially reduced 
rates of the chaises by both routes for telegraph trafiBc between 
India and the United Kingdom Tho rates by cable to certain other 
countriea were also reduced An improvement was made in telegra 
phic communication with Japan by opening in January 1933 a direct 
wireless service between Bombay and Tokio Arrangements were 
made for the accoptanee of inland tcleproms at all telegraph ofQces 
in India for transraission bv Iclogropli to Calcutta or Hongoon to 
bo posted theoco b> Air Mail to Siam tho Malava States, the 
Straits Settlements, French Indo-Cliina and the Dutch East Indies, 

The International Telegraph and Radio Telegraph Conference* 
held at Madrid in September 1932 at which India was represented 
by two delegates, brought about certain important change* lucb a* 
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(1) rcductioii in the rate foi uigciil iorcign telegrams irom tuple 
to double llic oidninrv late, (2) fixing of the late foi daily letter 
telegrams at onc-tliiid of the oidinaiy rale subject to a minimum 
charge for 25 Avoids pei tolcgiam, (3) abolition of Aveck-end letter 
telcgiams, .iiid (4) introduction oi a fiAc-letler code scheme in 
place of the existing sAsiom at a taiitf eijiial to j ths oL that applicable 
to ordinai.A telegrams Tlic tiist Ihiee decisions Ii.iac taken etlect 
from the Isl Apiil 3033 I'lic iicaa fiAo-lcltci code sAstem amU be 
introduced fiom the 3st Januan 1031 

The iiCAA' Avirclcss stations on the an loutc bctAAceii Calcutta Wtrcicss 
and llangoon aacic bioughl iiiio legulai use during the year and 
proAcd AoiA Aahiahle I’lic aaoiIc of model tiising the Aviieless 
station at A’letoiia Point and adding a diiection-hnding installation 
AAas put 111 liand, cominunio<ition A\as ,ilso established bctAACcn 
lAaiigoon and B.ingkok (Siam't m connection A\ith air seiAices and 
the Avireless <iir.ingemcnts between Kaiachi and the Peisian Gulf 
Avcie impioAcd 

As regards bioadcasting, the long-AAaA’c stations at Calcutta 
and BombaA' continued as foimeih* , the experimental short-AV^ave 
transmitter at Calcutta was closed and replaced lij a peimancnt 
installation constructed IocmIIa TIic iicaa “ Empiie ” shoit-AAmve 
transmissions from England commenced in NoAembei and their 
reception in India AAas earned ont at a number of places Avith 
varying success 

The financial position of tlio Department during 1931-32 Avas Financial 
again far from satisfactory Although the total Avorkmg expenses, 
which amounted to Rs 10 81 crores, were less by Rs 54 lakhs than Department, 
during the preceding year, the Department, after paying interest 
on capital outlay, suffered a loss of Rs 94 lakhs, against Rs 1 33 
crores during 1930-31 OAving to the persistence and deepening of 
the trade depicssion, the gioss receipts, AA^hieh amounted to 
Rs 10 65 eiore% aa^cic less by Rs 13 lakhs than the figuics tor the 
preceding j'eai But foi the Aaiioiis ineasuies adopted during the 
latter part of 1931-32 to enhance the postal and telegraph rates, 
the fall in revenue would have been much heavier 

In spite of retrenchment, both m Government and piivate Civil 
expenditure, the calendai year 19321 has not been Avithont dei'^elop- 
ment m civil aviation Perhaps one of the most important features 
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of the year is the evergrowing accnmnlatioii of Eigna of widening 
interest in aviation and parbcnlarly an awahening of interest in 
the possibilitiea of commercial aviation in India. 

Rttnltr Air The most important development during the year was the 
inaugnration on the 15th October 1932 of the Karachi Bombay 
Madras air mail service operated by Tata Sons, Ltd. The Karachi 
DelJu air Tnail semce continued to be operated by the Delhi Flying 
Club Both these semces operated weeklv m connection with the 
Imperial Airways service from London to Karachi and the machines 
used were De HaviUand Pubs Moth aeroplanes on the former and 
D H Gipsy n Moths on the latter The total mileage of mtemal 
air Tnnj) services was thus raised to 2 010 Negotiations for the 
extension of the Karachi Madras air mail service to Colombo were 
in progress during the vear Negotmtiona were also earned on for 
the establishment of an air mail service from Karachi to 3Inghnl 
sarai, but were abandoned m favour of a larger scheme to form 
part of an extension of the Bnb-di Air Semce to Austrulw As 
regards external and foreign air service*, the London Karachi air 
eemce was operated throughout the vear to the pre\ious jeors 
tune table The machines used were four engined Ilandlev Page 42 
tj-pe aeroplanes. Certain important changes in the ilcditerranean 
and Persian Gulf bections of the route took place durmg the jeor 
As regards foreign services, the K L il (Royal Dutch Air Lines) 
and Compagnie Air Orient (French Air Lines) continued to be 
operated thronghout the year An important change of policy with 
regard to the use of these services for tiie carnage of Indian air 
mails was given effect to during the year Hitherto thee hnd 
earned mails to India and had doliicred them to the postal nutho- 
nties at the aerodrome of entrv Both services arc now used for 
the carnage of air mails to countnes East of India and from 
Rangoon to Calcutta. Thor© was o notable increase durmg the 
year both in the number of aircraft cleared and in the \*olae of 
imports and exports bv air through Indian air ports. The number 
of aircraft arrivals rose from 179 to 271 and departurm from 170 
to J68 The value of imports of merchandise rose from Rs, 1 ofl Gfll 
to Rs. 8,28 786 and of exports from Rs. 4,286 to Rs 16 T >1 Exports 
of bullion and cun’cncs notes also s]ioM*ed a raarkeil Inercase 
Prink fljrtei On the whole good progress in the flying dob movement was 
maintained the only setback being the cessation of the activities of 
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the Punjab Flying Club The Flying Clubs at Karachi, Dellii 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madias continued opeiations on a subsidised 
basis, but the Government subsidy Avas reduced by Es 6,000 for 
each club The Aero Club of India and Burma, which, in addition 
to its function of lepiesenting the Fedeiation Aeronautique Inter- 
nationale in India, and its lesponsibility for the oiganization of tlie 
sport of flymg and an touiing, is lesponsible foi assisting Govern- 
ment Avith the administiation of the flying clubs and co-oidinatmg 
their activities, also suffered a cut in subsidy from Rs 20,000 to 
Es 16,000 The Cavnpoie and Lucknow centres of the Delhi Fly- 
ing Club continued opeiations throughout the year, and at the 
end of the year ariangements weie made, for their meoipoiation 
as a sepal ate Umted Provinces Flying Club, which will leceive a 
Government subsidy The Club has leceived a good measuie of 
private suppoit The Jodhpur Flying Club, though handicapped by 
small membership and unable therefore to produce lesults compar- 
able with those of the laiger centies, continued to operate Des- 
pite lack of Government support, the Kathiawar Flying Club came 
into fictiAo existence in Apiil 1632, and the Madras Flyng Club made 
ariangements duiing the yeai to extend their activities to Trichino- 
polj’’ The total membeiship of the flvmg clubs in India suffered a 
decrease fiom 1880 m 1931 to 1,538 m 1932, mainly on account of 
the demise of the Punjab Plying Club, which had a large member- 
ship, but there Avas an increase m the total number of air-craft owned 
by 'flying clubs from 20 to 26 , in the total number of liouis floAvn 
from 9,070 to 9,717 and m the total numbei of passengeis earned 
on taxi and short pleasuie flights from 3,247 to 4,972 The hope that 
the Viceiov’s tiopliy an race would become the most impoitant 
n-itional aAuation event m India and would attract attention iiom 
abioad gives promise of bemg well founded Theie weie 17 entries 
and 12 starters (including 2 Compel Swifts which had flo^vn fiom 
England foi the puipose of competing) in the race held on the 10th 
February 1933 

Theie were 5 major and 17 minor accidents during the year Accidents. 
The moie impoitant of these were as follows On the 7th June, a 
machine belonging to the Bombay Plying Club, flown by a mcmbei of 
the Club, disappeaied No trace of pilot oi machine was evei found 
It IS presumed that the pilot flew the machine to sea and was diouned 
In Octobei, a serious accident occur led to an old war time Avio, 
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•whicli "was neither regiatered nor certified as airworthy, while flying 
in an Indian State the accident was due to the breakage of the 
member cariTing the control colonm bracket On the 12th August, 
2 Mnlav planters, flying together in an Avro Avian en route for 
England from the Malay States, left Moulmein for Bangoon The 
machine la assumed to have craahed during a monsoon storm in the 
GuK of Martaban, and Bnbsequently tQ have been earned out to sea. 
Most of the accidents were due to mistakes committed by pilots, but 
in some cases engine failure and weather conditions wore also 
responsible 

Mention has been made in the last report of the use made by 
“Hih Excellency the Viceroy of an Avro 10 aeroplane for purposes of 
tourmg During the vear under review His Excellency performed 
8 tours by covering a distance of 4 556 miles The aeroplane was 
operated throughout the year by the Royal Air Force. 

There has been considenible retrenchment in the civil aviation 
budget in the last 2 years The budget provision of Be. 35 lakhs for 
1931-32 was subsequently reduced to Rs. 23 iakha. The budget pro- 
•mion for 1932-38 was only Ba. 9 lakhs but was subsequently increased 
to Rs 10 lakhs. 

During the year there was consademble development m aviation, 
and the Meteorological Department had to meet ever increasing 
demands on its services. Though handicapped by the needs of 
economy the Department continued to carry out its normal acti 
Titles efficiently 'Wanungi of cyclones, storms, depreaioni, squally 
weather and heavy rainfall were issued as in the previous year 
Nearly 3 000 weather reports and forecasts were issued, as against 
2,400 during 1931-32 m spit© of the reduction in tho number of 
forecasting statJona, Tho alterabon m the route followed by the 
Imperial Airways, the conversion of the biweekly service into a 
weekly one by the French Air Mail Service the inauguration of tho 
regular air mail service between Karachi and Madras by Messrs. 
Tata Son*, Ltd all combined to demand increased services. Tho 
cooperation of the Department waa alio sought by tho Everest ex- 
pedition As before candidates for pilots' B-lleencos were 
instructed and examined in mcteorologj and special lectures were 
arranged for the benefit of cadets of tho DufTerin ’ SelMuologienl 
and magnetic observations at Bombay solar observations at Kodol 
kanal, the time service at Calcutta the compilation and tabulation of 
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climatological data, the exploring of uppei an by pilot balloon ascents, 
periodical soundings with self-recorduig meteorographs, all these 
activities contmued as m the pievious year A scheme of agricul- 
tural meteoiology, financed by the Impel lal Council of Agricultural 
Eeseaich, was started at Poona towaids the end of August 1932, and 
a model agiicultural meteoiologieal obseivatory was established as 
an experimental measuie foi tlnee years m the farm of the local 
Agiicultuial College with tlie cooperation of the authorities ol; that 
institution Seasonal and crop leports were obtained on loan from 
provincial Governments and a beginning was made m the correla- 
tion of the yield and acreage figures -of the important ciops in the 
Bombay Presidency 

On the scientific side, the Department made fair progiess durmg 
the yeai About 80 sounding balloons were released at Agra and 
most of the instiiiments letiieved were found to have penetrated the 
stratosphere The j\reteoiological Reportei, Mysore, cooperated in 
sending up special sounding balloons from Bangalore duimg thunder- 
stoms An improved type of wet and dry bulb meteorograph for 
measuring humidity m tlie upper an was evolved, improvements, 
were made in the clown balloon meteoiogiaph m order to adapt it 
for detailed records up to 1 km , and in the theodolite to adapt it for 
following balloons at night Ceitam investigations on thundei- 
storms in the Peninsula during the post-monsoon period and the 
characteristics of fronts during the south-west monsoon weie com- 
pleted An experimental model of a modified pattern of Shav- 
Dmes’ Micro-barograph with a photographic recoidmg aiiangemcnt 
was made At Bombay, a photographic electrograph was installed 
foi the legulai recording of atmospheric potential giadient as a 
routine measure A variety of subjects was examined, such as dis- 
continuous fluid motion, electrical charges of raindiops, hydraulic 
seismographs, aitifieial nbrations of the ground, disturbance of 
piessuie at tlie bed of deep sea, tiiithei investigation on nor’westers 
in Bengal and study of squalls at Karachi Heights of the base of 
low clouds weie measuied bv means of “ ceiling ” balloons and by 
search-lights at Bombay, Poona and Agia and by ceiling balloons at 
various places on the an -route At Quetta a study of the local rain- 
fall was madCj^ and at Peshauai investigations on the theimal stiue- 
ture inside cumulus clouds and on the dust content of air during 
dust storms were undertaken At Poona in the non-monsoon season 
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and at Madraa in the monsoon season 75 sounding balloons were sent 
mp and investigations mto upper air conditions m normal and dis 
tnrbed -weather -were continued- Investigations on other subjects 
T\cre aLo in progress partly with the help of research students^ A 
study of the smes of water drops m cloud and ram was made. Field 
work resultmg in useful experience m connection "with a study of 
mists, foga, clouds and precipitation was done by a party of lleteo- 
rologist and research students in camp at Khandala on the western 
•dge of the Weetem Ghata, An examination of some Indian tophi 
grama from the point of view of latent instability was made. Among 
the results of statistical studios was the revision of some of the exist 
mg seasonal forecasting formal® by the introduction of new factors 
and the regroupmg of Indian geographical divisions for the purpose 
of forecasting Individual members of the Department published 
several articles, some m foreign journals. 



CHAPTER V. 


Commerce 

\Vo i)io))0''( to this ('liaptoi into tlnee sections The Scope 

first tlcscnlic hrielh oeitani p'ncial features of Die \ cur’s trade, Chapter, 
the second will gne details of the punei)ial imports and exports, 
and the thud will <ie.il with othei inatleis ol eoninicicial interest 

Ap lenlliH ,)1 eondilioiis dnimjr the \e.u weio on the whole satis AgricuItarnF 
faetoi\ The monsoon nt I't'Ti %s.is j.uil< normal .ind ga\e ^^e!l- ^°"‘****°”® 
distributed i.nns omh most of the eonnliv in spite of a rather weak 
start and a jiiolontrerl hre.ilv in An<rnst Taking the \eai ns a whole, 
the total rainfall was within 20 pei cent of the normal over tlie 
gi eater part of India The sioi'-on was generallv fa\ Durable and 
the outturn of croji*' taiih good The ontimns of cotton, sugar- 
cane, groundnut rape must.iul and linseed increased by 12, 17, 25. 

4. 4 , and 30 [icr cent, rospeotneh as eompaicd with the preceding 
%cnr Rice and wbent Melded onttnnis wbicb, thoiigb slightly less 
than tile preceding season’s hanest erpialled Die .iveiages of Die 
preceding 5 <cars I'Acn jute showed a slight incicase over the pre- 
ceding year’s \ield, although undet le^tiicted cultu.ition the pro- 
duction was again Aer> much below nonnal 

Industrial conditions during the ycai were also favourable, Industnaf 
although sporadic stiikes oecuiicd in some jiito mills m Bengal and conditions 
in certain workshops of the ^fadras and Southern IMahratta Railway, 
and the last quarter of the veai was marked by disputes lu Die 
Bombay Cotton Mills These decelopments, how'evei, had no appre- 
ciable effect on the year’s trade 

The economic situation abroad was much less satisfactory The Economicr 
ffist few months of the yeai were full of promise Strong hopes abroad?”^ 
were entertained that the Lausanne Conference which had reacuDy 
ended would lead to a settlement of the vexed question of Repara- 
Dons and War debts Furthei, the successful convei-sion operation 
of Die British Government had eieated a feeling of optimism in the 
market As the year adA^anced, liowevei, the situation steadily 
deteriorated Ameiica’s attitude to the w'ar debts question, the 
failure of the Disarmament Confeience, and the multiplicaDon of 
tanff barriers aJl over the Avoild had the cumulative effect of deepen- 
ing the depression still furthei Towards the end of our period, 
hopes were centred in the World Economic Conference which was 

( 116 ) i2 
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due to meet in June 1933 but 'ipart from this the situation had few 
redeeming featnrea. 

The steady deterioration in world economic conditions was 
reflected in the contmued decline in commodity prices m India during 
the year The decline it will be remembered, started in the last 
quarter of 1929 There was a temporary improvement after Septem 
ber 1981, when England and certain other countries went off the 
gold standard hnt he downward trend wsh resumed after five 
months. The tendency was maintained during the year nnd'*r review 
and the levels reached at the end of the year were among the lowest 
on record The index number for Calcutta wholesale prices fell bj 
43 per cent from September 1929 to Marcli 1933 The index nnm 
ber m September 1931 was 91 as against 148 m th© same mouth in 
1929 For the five months October 1031 to Februarj 3932, the 
number was steady ranging between 96 to 98 owing to the dis- 
a-Bociabon of sterling from gold but from March 1932 the decline 
started again and the number bad fallen to 82 by the end ot tlie 
year 

It boa bean explained in previona reports that the decline in 
prices during the past feu tears baa been heavier in the case of ex 
ports than in the case of imports This, indeed is the moat conspl 
cuoos feature of the movement of pnoes in India fcinee 1929 The 
index number of exported articlea in September 1929 was 217 bj 
December 1931 it had fallen to 123 During the period under 
review there was considerable fluctuation in the level The nnmbor 
fell to 114 in June, but again rose to 12o in September In the next 
0 mouths, however there wn.s again o steady decline In December 
the number was 120 and m March 115 As compared with Septem 
ber 1929 the fall in December 1931 was 43 per cent In September 

1932 42 per cent in Dceember 19T2, 45 per cent and In ilarch 

1933 47 per cent Compared with December 1931 however the fill 
in December 1932 was only 2.4 i>cr cent, and In ilarch 1933 Oil per 
cent The significoneo of these figures will be examined in the next 
pnragroph The ixwition nia> he further illustrated by the prie^ 
of important exports. Compared with September 1929 the follow 
ing decline bad taken place in the case of certain important com 
modities bv December 1931 Hice had declined by 40 per eenlj 
wheat by 36 per cent tea bv 47 per cent oilseeds by 54 per cent 
raw jute bv 36 per cent and row cotton bv 34 per cent By Ifarcb 
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1933 tlie peicentage of decbne had iisen to 58 m the case of nee 
G3 in the case of oilseeds, 58 in the case of law jute, and 46 in the 
ease of raw cotton, but had fallen to 34 in the case of wheat, and to 
46 in the case of tea As was to be expected, the fall in agricul- 
tnial puces had the effect of i educing the total value of expoits 
In 1930-31 the ex]ioils of private ineiehandise were valued at 
Rs 226 cioies, in 1931-32 at Rs 161 cioies, and during the year 
under lenev at Rs 136 cioies Tlie continued dechne in the value 
of expoits Avas, as ive shall see, one of the most pi e min ent features 
of the yeai ’s trade, and the mam leason foi the decline ivas the re- 
duced puces fetched in the ivoild markets by agncultural commo 
dities 

We have mentioned above that the faU in puces during the past 
lew veais has been less marked m the ease of imports than m the 
case of expoits A glance at the index numbei’s of iiiices tor imports 
Avill malce this clear Taking the Indian index numbei senes, in 
September 1929, tlie number for impoited articles was 167 By 
December 1931 it had fallen to 151, and at the beginiung of oui 
period it vas 147 < Thereafter it declined steadily to 144 in Septem- 
ber and 130 in the following March The decrease, as compared 
•with September 1929, was 10 per cent in December 1931, 14 per cent 
in September 1932, and 22 per cent m March 1933 These figures 
should be compared rvith the corresponding hguies for expoits given 
in the preeedmg paragraph They indicate clearly that the puces 
of agricultural commodities fell much more heavily during these 
years than tlie pricers of imported articles But this statement is 
subject to a qualification The fall was undoubtedly greater m the 
case of agricultural prices if the levels prevailing in Sejitember 1929 
are taken as the standard, but if comparison is made with the levels 
prevailing m December 1931, the position, it will be noticed, is 
revei'sed Compared iMth December 1931, the prices of imported 
articles declined bv 10 6 per cent in December 1932, and 14 per 
cent in March 1933, as against a decline of 2 4 per cent and 6 5 per 
cent, respectively, in the ease of agricultural prices Thus, while 
prices generally continued to fall during the year, the rate of dechne 
Avas much more rapid m the case of imports than in the ease of 
exports The index number for imports in April 1932 was 147 and 
for exports 119 By March 1933 the former had declined by 17 
pomts while the latter had fallen by 4 points The rise m the value 
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of unporta dnnng the year Is to some extent explained by this fact 
The total value of imports was Bs. 166 croroe m 1930-81 Hs. 126 
crore* m 1931-32, and Ra 183 crores m 1932-38 The rise of Ea. 7 
crores m 1932-38 la partly accounted for by the greater relative 
decline during the period in the prices of nnported articles. There 
were other factors also wluch contributed to thM result. Attention 
has been drawn in previous reports to the effect of unsettled political 
conditions on trade m general. Dnnng the year under review, there 
was a marked improvement in respect. The boycott movement 

had been brought under control vast mases of the consuming 
publio remained unaffected by the Swadeshi agitabon. This re 
illustrated especially by the nse m the value of imports from the 
United Kingdom agsmat which the boycott had been mainly directed 
The value rose from Ba 46 crores in 1931-32 to Hs. 49 crores durmg 
the year under review The rise m the total value of imports might 
indeed, have been greater but for Government a policy of protect 
mg Indian mdostnes and the continned fall in agncnltural prices 
Protective duties had the effect of curtaibng the import of certain 
classes of articles, while the decline m agricultural prices reduced 
tha agrzcultunst s porchasing power and discouraged the coniump 
tion of imported goods on as large a scale as would linro been 
gustifled by the low pnees ruling m the market. 

Before giving a detailed account of the principal exports and 
imports, we propose m this paragraph to make a brief general aurvey 
of the rear a trade The total valne of imports, os we have Been 
•bowed a nse of Rs 7 crores, while the total value of exports regre 
tered a decline of Rs, 25 crores On the import side there was a 
marked improvement in India a demand for foreign textiles Th 
mcrease recorded under this head amounted to Rs 12 crores on u 
total of Ra. 35 crores recorded in 1931-32 All th© principal des- 
criptions of cotton pieccgoods participoted in the improvement an 1 
both Great Britain and Japan benefited br the increase Under the 
metals group there was a decline of lU, 5 lakhs. Import.'? of iron 
and steel fell from Ra. 6 32 lakhs to Rs. 5 30 lakhs In value Undir 
machinery and milluork there was a decline of Rs. 38 lokha. The 
value of hardware imported advanced from Rs. 2,61 lakhs to Rs. 2JK) 
Inkhjt- Imporli of motor vehicles suffered a further diminution 
from Rs 2,89 lakhs to Rs. 2,43 lakhs, and rubber manufactures 
decUnetl from Ra. 2,21 lakhs to Rs. 1 98 laklis, Molnlj as a result 
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of the imposition of a protective duty, imports of foreign sugar fell 
from Bs 6,16 lakhs to Ks 4,23 lakhs Arrivals of mineral oils fell 
in value from Bs 9,04 lakhs to Bs 6,70 lakhs Fuel oil, on the 
other hand, showed a sbght increase On the export side, the out- 
standmg feature was a further slump in the raw cotton trade due 
to the comparatively high prices of the Indian staples Despatches 
of raw cotton fell in value from Bs 23 crores to Bs 20 crores and 
cotton manufactures recorded a decline of Bs 1-| crores The 
downward, trend m the export trade in jute contmued duiing the 
year and the decline in value of the goods exported amounted to 
Bs crores Under food grains the value of the shipments 
declined from Bs 20 ciores to Bs 16 crores Exports of wheat fell 
from 20,000 to 2,000 ton^ Despatches of rice dropped in value 
from Bs 18 crores to Bs 14 crores Shipments of tea improved m 
quantity, but on account of the low level of prices the value declmed 
fiom Bs 19 crores to Bs 17 crores Exports of oilseeds, metals and 
ores, hides and skins and lac also showed a decline, but there was 
a slight improvement m the exports of coffee The total value of 
re-exports declined by Bs 1,44 lakhs There was an mcrease m the 
re-exports of cotton manufactures, but shipments of raw skina which 
normally constitute one of the major items of the re-export trade of 
India dropped in yalue from Bs 86 to Bs 28 lakhs Be-exports of 
sugar and raw wool also suffered a decline As was to be expected, 
this declme in the volume of the re-export trade particularly affected 
Bombay through which the bulk of the entrepot trade of India 
passes 

The visible balance of trade m merchandise and treasure was Balance of 
m favoui of India to the extent of Bs 68 crores as compared with ^^rt^"**^®*** 
Bs 90 crores in the preceding year This result was obtained by a 
laige increase in tlie exports of gold The net increase was from 
Bs 55 crores in 1931-32 to Bs 65 crores in the year under report 
The outward flow of gold on such a heavy scale is a new feature of 
India’s external trade The exports have begun to assume im- 
portance only from October 1931 There has been considerable 
controversy as to whether the gold exported in recent years is 
“ distress gold ”, that is to say, gold exported by necessitous 
holders to meet current expenses, or whether it has been parted 
with as a business proposition to realize the profit from the pre- 
vailmg premium The point has been dealt with in the Chapter on 
Finance 
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The principal item m the import trade of India is cotton and 
cotton good*!. During the j'ear under review it accounted for no 
less than 26 per cent of the total import trade The total value of 
the imports of cotton manofaotures was Ra. 26,83 IhItIih as against 
Ra 19 16 lakhs m the preceding year and Ra. 25 26 lakhs m 1930^1 
Thus it will be seen tlmt the imports nnder tlun head revived con 
sidorably as compared with the preceding year and even exceeded 
the figure for 19d0-31 but were still conaidersbly leas than the 
impwrts of 1929-30 which amounted in value to Rs. u9 49 lakhs. 
All clabsea of cotton manufactures participated in the increase 
Import* of cotton twist and yam amounted to 46J. million lb*, 
valued at Ra. 3 79 lakhs as against 81 6 mflhon lbs \Tilued at Rs. 2 99 
lidcha in 1981-32 Imports of piecegoods amounted to 1 22o miUion 
yards valued at Ra. 21»26 as compared with 776 million yards 
valued at R*. 14 67 lakhs m the preceding year The improvement 
was thus of considerable magnitude and it will be worth while 
examining the causes of the upnard movement. The first couMi 
which suggests itself b a probable revival m the demand for piece- 
goods whidi had fallen oIT considerablr jn the prenous two Tears. 
The amount available for consumption was 333 and 864 crorea of 
yard* m 1930-31 and 19J1-33 respectively as compared with 419 
crorea of yards ni 1929-30 365 crorea m 192S-29 and 413 erores in 
1927 28 Thus the postponement of demand which was the rcault 
of the peculiar conditions of the two provioi« years may have It'd 
to Q better demand id tlie vear under review A set oud cauBe which 
also improved the demand was the coiwiderablj lower prices of 
piecegoods which ruled in the year under review The Calcutta index 
number for cotton numufacturea which ui an index of internal 
prices, declined steadflv from 127 m April 1932 to 112 at the elcmt 
of the year The dnef cause of the fall in pnecs» was the doproeb 
tion of the Yen which made it posaiblc for Japan to sell piecegoo<lt 
in India at oxtraordinonly low rates m spite of the imposition of an 
additional dutj on the imi>ort« towards the middle of the vear V 
third cause of the improvement ns already mentioned, was the 
comparatnc weakness of the bovcott agitation during the year which 
resulted in an expansion of imfiorts from Great Bntaln 


The uicrcnv In the case of cotton twist and vam was remarkable 
The quantity imported daring the year exceeded e\*en the imports 
of 1929-30 the last normal sear bv 1.2 million lbs. The value of the 
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impoiis, ]lowe^el^ tliongh liiglier than m the piecedmg years, avus 
lc<AS than that of 1929-30 Tins jncrense m quantity shows that the 
tiade undei this item lias more oi less icgained its formei position and 
that the Mgoiir of the bo^^eott against foieign .>ni'n has \\eakenc>l 
eoiisideiably ^\nother sinking fcatuic is the use in Japan’s share 
111 the trade Of the total quantity imported, 18 1 million lbs as 
. gainst 6 2 million lbs in 1931-32 came from Japan, and 13 4 million 
lbs as against 11 9 million lbs in 1931-12 came from Gieat Biitain 
The shaie of Ja]ian in the tiadc lose liom 20 to 40 pei cent duiing 
the veai, A\hile Gieat Biitain's shaie declined fiom 38 to 30 pei cent 
Imports lioiu China amounted to 30 per cent, but os most of the 
Chinese nulls arc inidci Japanese management, it will be seen that 
Jajian’s share in the tiade was leallv much more than 40 pei cent 
Another interesting feature was the rise in impoils of yam of fiiiei 
touiils But 111 .spile ot the gcneial incre<ise in imports of yam, the 
home pioductioii also continued to inciease The total piodiietion 
in India lose to 1,016 million lbs in the ’^eai undci leview from 966 
million lbs in the picvious jeai The figure of vain pioduction is 
creating a new recoid every yeai the figures foi the last 3 or 1 years 
being all iceoids on the pioMOus figuies 

, In the ease of cotton ])iecegoods the inciease lA'as equally marked, 
' but compared with 1929-30 the total quantity imported was 36 per 
cent lower Both Ja])an and Gieat Biitain shared in the increase 
In 1929-30, imports of grei’’ goods from Great Biitain amounted to 
521 million vards, Iw 1931-32 tliev had fallen to 60 million yards, 
but in the year undei revieiv thev lose to 111 million yaids Impoits 
from Japan, on the othei hand, dropped fiom 394 million vaids 
in 1929-30 to 185 million vards m 1931-32, but rose to 244 million 
yards in the year under renew As regards ivhite goods, imports 
fiom Great Britnin declined from 436 million yards in 1929-30 to 
207 million yards m 1931-32, but rose to 281 milbon yards in the 
year under renew Imports from Japan undei the head, however, 
ro.se consistently from 14 million yards in 1929-30 to 60 million yards 
in 1931-32 and 120 million yards in the yeai under renew Finally, 
imports of coloured goods from Great Britain dropped from 279 
million yards m 1929-30 to 110 million yards m 1931-32, hut rose 
to 194 million yaids in the year undei lenew, while imports under 
the same head from Japan declined from 154 milhon yards in 1929-30 
to 95 million yaids in 1931-32, but rose to the record figure of 214 
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millioii yards m the year under review These figures show that 
by the end of our period Japan had ousted Great Britain from her 
position as the chief strppber of grey and coloured goods to India 
and in regard to the trade in white goods had risen from an 
insignificant position to a place of considerable importance. This 
feature of the year's trade is all the more striking as additional 
duties were imposed on non British plain ^rey cotton piecegoods 
towards the middle of the year but the tariff change was completely 
nullified by the continued depreciation of the Ten and the consequent 
heavy decline in the prices of Japanese piecegoods 

It has been mentioned that the total imports of piecegoods, 
though more than in the previous two years^ were still very much 
less than m 1929-30 The difference is to a large extent accounted 
for by the continued increase in home prodnctioiL The total yardage 
produced bv Indian mills rose steadily from 2 419 million yards In 
1929-30 to 2,990 yards m 1931-32 and 3J.70 million yards in the 
year under report The nse m home production might indeed have 
been larger but for 'ihe uncertainty about the price* of raw cotton 
which prevailed during the year The prices continued to flnetnate 
throughout the period and buyers were naturally reluctant to place 
orders as thev expected the price of piecegoods to come down with 
falling raw cotton prices. Another factor which contributed to the 
same result was the unsettled conditions which prevailed in Bombay 
Island for part of the rear owing to Hindu Wuslim disturbances 
The production of the Boinba\ milk actually declined b\ C million 
vards and the net increase of 180 milbon yards during the year is 
entirelv aecounteil for bv the milk m Abmedabad and ekowhem. 
Fjnall\ tlip low purebasinp power of the npnculturists still tcndcil 
to discourace consumption on a larger scale 

Stfli *od There was a marked increase m the imports of raw silk and silk 

piecegoods dunng the year The former increased from 1 C million 
yards valued at I?s. 62 lakhs, to 3.2 million wards, valued at Rs 1 17 
lakhs Tapan s share in tho trade ro^e from 34 000 lbs to 1G5 000 
lbs. As regards silk piecegoods, the imports rose from 20 million 
wards valued nt Rs 1^16 lakhs to ‘W million wards valued at Rs. 1 81 
lakli^ \gain the greater portion of the Incrtaw fell 1 1 Japan h 
share Japanese imports irodcr this head rose from 117 million 
yards to 26 8 million wards Tlier© was a marked increase In th# 
imports of raw and manufactured wool also In 1931-32 the Imports 
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of ra%\ wool amoimtod to 6 7 uullion lbs , valued at Ks 31 laklis, while 
in the year under review the quantity imported was 7 2 million lbs , 
valued at Es 42 laldis Great Britain’s share in the trade inci cased 
^ery considcrabl3'- fiom a little under one million lbs valued at Es 9 
laldis to over 2 iniUiou lbs valued at Es 18 lakhs Imports of wooUen 
piecegoods increased b.v over 8 million j'ards and even exceeded 
the imports of 1929-30 by 3 million yards The countries which 
accounted for this rise weic France, ItaB’’, Japan and Great Britain, 
their shares being 4 6, 3 6, 14 and 2 8 million .vards respectively as 
compared 111111 2, 1 4, 0 1 and 1 3 million 3*0 rds in the previous yeai 

The import group next in importance to cotton and cotton goods Metals and 
IS metals and manufactuios thereof Imports under this head 
declined in quantit3' from 418,000 tons to 395,000 tons and in value 
from Es 9,77 lakhs to Es 9,73 lakhs lion and steel represented 
Es 5,30 lakhs of this total as compared with Es 6,32 lakhs in 1931-32 
The world’s production of pig iron continued to dcclme during the 
3 ear but in spite of the prevailing depression British manufaetureis 
maintained tlieir output to a remarkable extent and the deehne in 
Great Britain’s output was onl3 5 per cent Impoits of all cla->&es 
of iron and steel were lower by 12 per cent than the poor record 
of the preceding 3’ear and amounted to 326,000 tons as compared 
with 371,000 tons in 1931-32 and 614,000 tons m 1930-31 There 
was a slight increase m pig non, but manufactured iron and steel, 
on the whole rcgisteied a decline The fall m imports is accounted 
for b3'’ the reduced pin chasing poner of the Indian consumer, and 
tlie growth of the Indian iron and steel industr3" Great Biitain’s 
sliare of the total imports continued to be the highest, but there was 
a slight fall in the percentage from 44 to 43 per cent Tlie shares 
of Belgium and Gerinanv, on the othei hand were well mamtained, 
b^ing approximately 32 and 7 per cent lespectivelv 

Imports of metals othei than non and steel rose from 47,000 tons 
lalued at Es 3,44 lakhs to 69,000 tons valued at Es 4,42 lakhs 
there being an increase under each description of non-ferrous metal 
nith the exception of aluminium and lead Imports of alumimum 
registered a decline from 39,400 cwts valued at Es 30 l akhs to 
24,600 cwts valued at Es 22 laldis This was due partly to the 
geneial depression and partly to the competition of brasswaie Great 
Britain’s share in the trade was the largest, the imports amount- 
ing to 8,000 cwts Imports of brass advanced from 343,000 cwts 
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valued at iis 1 26 lakhs to o71,000 c^vta. valhed at Ra. 1 80 laklifc. 
Germany contmued to be the principal source of supply the next 
m order of importance being Great Bntam and Japam Copper 
imports rose from 2{W 000 cwta valaed at Ra. 86 Inkh* to 325 000 cwta. 
valued at Ra. lakhs, the principal source of supply being 
Germany Among the other non ferrous metals -which registered an 
mcrease was amc, the demand for which contained to be strong 

Imports of machinery and millwork declined bv 4 per cent from 
Rs. 11 67 lakha to Ra 11 16 lakhs The trade however showed n 
noticeable expansion m some directions notably under sugar textile, 
and tea machinery In other branches there was a nmrkeil decline 
due to the prevailing depreasion Cotton machinery recorded an 
inoreaae from Rs, 1 93 lakhit to Ra. 2 OS lakhs to which Great Britabi 
contributed as much aa Rs. 1 84 lakha or 88 per cent, as compared 
Tilth Ra, 1 67 lakhs, or 87 per cent, m 1931-32 The steady eipan 
ffion of the Indian cotton indnstry was responsible for this nse. 
Imports of jnte and -wool machinery also registered an increase and 
there was a substantial rise m the hnporta of tea machinerv which 
rose from Ra. 11 lakhs to Ra. lakhs. The most remarkable expan 
mott, howe^er was in the imports of sugar machinerj which rose from 
Ra. 30 lakhs in 1931-32 to Rs. 1 58 lakhs in the year under rCMnv Uie 
reason for this nse was the great impetus given to Indian sugar pro- 
dnetion by the passing of the Sogar IndnstTv (Protection) Act, 1932. 

The widespread depression was particnlarlv rollcctid in tin. 
motor vehicles import trade. The total import of motor cars during 
the year under renew was 6,201 valued at Ra. 1,29 lakhs as compared 
with 7,200 valaed at Ra. 1 48 lakhs m 1931-32 and 12 601 valued 
nt Ra, 2 68 lakhs m 1930-31 A marked feature of the trade hoT\ 
c\er was the expansion of Great Britain s share In the total imports. 
The number of Bntihh t^irs advanced from 2 178 or 30 per cent 
(valued at Rs. 60 lakhs) in 1931-32 to 3 958 or 64 per cent (valued 
nt Rs 80 lakhs) in 1932-3.3 Imports of American cars declined 
gteadilv owing to the exchange handicap and to the growing insisteneo 
of buvers for greater economy in the co«rt of maintenance and opera 
tion The improvement in the Briti h proportion was due to the 
suspension of the gold standard b\ Great Britain in {September 1931 
The number of motor cvcles Imported declined by 16 per cent As 
tmial. Great Britain s share m the trade wn^ the largest. The 
number of other motor vehicles, e g omnibuw vnus lorries etc.. 
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imparted during the year deelined from 4,302 valued at Rs 67 lakhs 
to 2,676 valued at Rs 41 lakhs Here again the share oi Great 
Biitain improved at the expense of the United States 

Imports of all lands of mineral ods, the next important impoi l Mineral Oils 
gioup, declined from 217 million gaRons valued at Rs 9,04 lakhs in 
1931-32 to 188 million gallons valued at Rs 6,70 lakhs in the yeai 
under review Tlus repiesented a fall of 13 pei cent in quantity 
and of 26 per cent in value Impoids of kerosene oil decreased from 
85 7 million gallons to 59 5 million gaRons in quantity and from 
Rs 4,33 lakhk to Rs 2,54 lakhs in value Imports of petiol also 
registered a decline, but there was a slight increase imdei fuel and 
lubiicating oils Among the causes of the steadj^ decline m the 
imports of mmeial oils generaRy were the faR in the purchasing 
power of the consuming public and the deliberate restriction m the 
world’s output of crude oil 

The decline in the imports of sugar was agam greater than in Sugar 
the case of any other important commodity Imports in 1931-32 
amounted to 516,000 tons valued at Rs 6,01 lakhs, while in the year 
under review they amounted to 370,000 tons valued at Rs 4,12 lakhs 
The mam faR was m the imports from Jaia which amounted to 

295.000 tons as compaied with 336,000 tons m the preced- 
ing year Imports fiom Gieat Britam, on the other hand, 
registered an increase from 4,000 to 12,000 tons Sugar puces 
contmued to rule abnormally low and the stocks of sugar in 
Java and Cuba continued to expand The mam reason for the 
faR in imports mto India was the imposition of a heavy jnotectiie 
duty on foreign sugar during the yeai The effect of this dutv 
was to increase the total aiea under sugarcane in India bA' over 

300.000 acies 

There was a noticeable improvement m the import tiade imder Other 
seveial other important heads Imports of instruments, apparatus 
and appRanees increased fiom Rs 3,69 to Rs 3,85 lakhs, of hardware 
fiom Rs 2,61 to Rs 2,99 lakhs, of papei and paste-boaid from 
Rs 2,50 to Rs 2,86 lakhs, of chemicals from Rs 2,57 to Rs 2,71 
lakhs, of glass and glassivaie from Rs 122 to Rs 1,42 lakhs, of 
tobacco from Rs 94 to Rs 97 lakhs A fall in imports took place 
in the case of eeitam other commodities Provisions and oilman’s 
stores declined from Rs 3,41 to Rs 2,93 laldis , dves from Rs 2 68 
to Rs 2,50 lakhs, liquors from Rs 2,27 to Rs 2,26 lakhs, rubber 
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from Rs. 2,21 to E« 1,98 lakhs dmgs from Bs. 1 91 to Rs. 1^ 
lakhs and spicas from Ha, 2^08 to Rt 1 72 lakhs. 

"We have seen that the total value of exports registered a deolxne 
RrpfrfH dunng the year from Rs. 161 crores to Ea. 130 crores. The fall vras 
shared by aU the prmcipal eiporta. Jute raw and manufactured, 
constrtnteB the most important item in India s export trade The 
total exports nnder thia head in 1928-29 amounted m value to Ra. 69 
crores. By 1931-32, the value had fallen to Ra, 33 crores, and in the 
year under review it declined further to Rs. 311 c«»rea Among the 
factors responsible for this dechne were an increase in the supply of 
raw jute during the year and a fall m the world demand for jute 
oommoditiee due to the general depression The area under jute in 
Bengal increased to 2,143 000 acres from the previous year a estimated 
acreage of 1 862,000 and the yield owing to favourable weather eou 
dibona, rose to 7 million balea. As there were already large atooki 
of raw jute In the mflla and in the hands of cultivators and middle 
men, the mcreased outturn of the current year had a distinctly no 
favourable reaoticru on the price level which fluctuated during tbo 
^ ear between Rs. 38 and Rs. 23-64) per bale of 400 lha 

Exports of raw jute doehned from 587 000 tons in weight and 
Rs 11 croree m value to o63 000 tons and Rs. 93 crores respectiTplV 
There has been a steady decline under the head in tlie last three years 
Exports to Germany daring the vear declined by 8 000 tons and V> 
Great Britom by 24,000 tons. Exports to France ou the other hand 
increased by 17 000 tons. Exports of gunny cloth also declmed from 
1 021 million yards in 1981-32 to 1 012 millJon yards in the year 
under review the deebne in value being from Ra, 10 46 lakhs l«> 
Ra 10,24 lakhs. The largest share, as usual went to the United Stales 
whose share however declined from 692 million yards \nlaed at 
Ra. 6,67 lokhi to 649 mfliion yards valued at Ra. 5 10 lakhs. Tbc 
Argentme Republic, on the other hand increased her demand froni 
105 million yards valued at Ra. 1 19 lakhs to 238 million yards 
\Tilued at Ra. 2,47 lakhs There was an increase, however under 
gunny bags. Exports under this bead increased from 389 mililonf 
\alued at Rs 10 04 lakhs to 416 millions valued at Rs. 11 16 lakhs/ 
Australia, a.s usual remained the best market for gunny bags and her 
share increased during tbc vear from 68 to 90 millions. Great 
Bntam a share m the entire trade in rav. and manufactured jute 
registered a noticeable decline during the \ear 
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The next item m impoitnnce lu the export trade is cotton, raw 
and manufactured In 1928-29, the exports under this head amounted 
in \’ulue to Es 74 eiores By 1931-32, they had fallen to Bs 29 
Cl ores, and m the jear imdei icncw thc}^ fell tuithei to Its 24 
eioies The priiieipnl cause of the decline under law cotton, apart 
fiom the uenker demand due to the geneial depiession, was undoubt- 
edly the higher polity foi luJinu staple cotton which pi evaded 
during tlie ^ear vhen compared vith Amciiean prices The parity 
wai, round about 94 for the gicatci pait of the year The chiei 
cause foi the high pant} nas probabl 3 ' the expectation of a strong 
demand for home consuniptioii as the milLs neie expected to pioduee 
a \er 3 hca^.^ yaidagc of cloth Another reason vas that the jxai ’s 
crop vas not a huge one <md coupling this witli the short crops or 
llic tno preceding seasons, the statistical position aiipears to have 
been favourable Bmalh, the import dutv on foieign cotton also 
helped to raise the pi ice of Indian cotton 

The comparatively high paiitj- of Indian cotton led to its gradual 
leplacement bv American cotton in several count! ics 'liie total 
exports oi ran cotton flora India amounted during the yeai to 

2.063.000 bales valued at Rs 20,37 lakhs as against 2,369,000 bales 
\alued at Rs 23,45 lakhs in 1931-32 Japan, as usual, was India’s 
biggest customer, but her share remained piacticall}" stationary, 
having amounted to 1,085,000 bales valued at Rs 11,12 lakhs against 

1.080.000 bales valued at Rs 11,05 laldis in 1931-32 This nas 
presumably due to hei having begun to import Ameiican cotton in 
larger quantities Great Britain slightly'- inci eased her intakmgs 
irom 166,000 bales valued at Rs 1,54 lalchs to 167,000 bales valued at 
Rs 1,61 lakhs Exports to China and Italy, howevei, declined con- 
siderably from 620,000 bales valued at Rs 6,14 lakhs to 284,000 bales 
valued at Rs 2,77 laldis Another effect of the high paiity of Indi.in 
cotton and the mcrease in the spinning of finei counts in India wa'> 
the steady rise in the imports of raw cotton mto India which amounted 
during the year to 85,000 tons valued at Rs 7,26 lakhs as compared 
with 79,000 tons valued at Rs 7,03 lakhs in 1931-32 The United 
States was the principal supplier of raw eotton to India 

The outstanding feature of the period undei leviev for tlie 
Indian cotton mill industry was the veiw seveie competition 
of Japanese imports due to the depreciation of the Yen The com- 
petition had to be faced not only in India itself, but also in the 
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market* abroad Tbe declared value of exported piecegoods waa 
higher than that of imptmted piecegooda Ab a recult, all branohea of 
the export trade in manufacitured cotton suffered a decline Exports 
of yam amounted to 16 million Iba, valued at Ra. 79 lakhs as against 
22 million lbs. valued at Rs 1^28 lakh* in 1931-82. Apart from a 
alight increase in the export* to Syria, there "was a general decline in 
the exports to all countries. The production of cotton piecegoods in 
Indian mill* increased by 6 per cent and constituted a new record 
but there was a fall m exports from 105 million yards valued at 
Rs. 3,24 lakhs in 1931-32 to 66 million yard* valued at Rs. 2,09 lakh* 
in the j'ear under review All descriptions of piecegoods participated 
m the decline except white goods which registered a substantial 
increase The fall m exporta was most marked in the case of Persia 
which took only 8 mSbon yard* during the year under review as 
compared with 20 million yards in 1931-82 

Tea constitutes one of the principal items in India i export 
trade During the year under review the tea industrj m India 
passed through one of the worst year* on record. Heavy over produc 
tion, exeewive production of teas of inferior quality and the redueed 
world demand doe to the general depression, resulted in a oatas> 
trophic slump m tea prices. An attempt was made daring the 
jear to control export* bv agreement between the principal pro- 
ducing countries, but the Bcheme was to come mto effect after the 
dose of our period The position during the jear woa one of nn 
relieved gloom Exports of tco recorded an advance of 11 per 
cent in quantity but so hoa\DT hnd price* declined that the value 
actuallv fell liv 12 per cent to R*. 17 15 lakh*. Export* to Great 
Rntain improved from 291 nulbon Iba. to 331 million lbs , but the 
value declined from Rs 17 to Rs. 16 orores Great Britain s share 
of tho trade avss 87 per cent as ogainst 8o yier cent in the prcccd 
ing year Re-exports of Indian tea from Great Britain amounted 
to 40 million Ib*. as against 60 million lbs. in 1931-32 The re 
export* to Russia increased substantiallv but there wa* n decliiie 
in the ^hlpment8 from tbe United Kingdom to the Insli Free State 
the United States, Canada Australia and China. 

F#»rfrr»lw The exports under this head declined coiwiderably both m 

quantit} and value The total quantity of foodgraln* and 
flour exported omounted to 2,0.)6 000 ton* valueil at R* 16 0^ 
lakh* as compared with 2,614 000 tons valued at R* 20 17 Inhh* 
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m the pieceding year Exports of nee declined from 2,372,000 
tons to 1,887,000 tons Consignments of wheat dwindled to the 
paltry figure of 2,000 tons eompaied with 20,000 tons in the 
preceding year and 197,000 tons in 1930-31 The only increase in 
exports was in the case of pulses ivhieh lose from 93,000 tons to 
in, 000 tons 

Rice accounted for 91 8 per cent of the total quantity of food- Rice, 
grams and flour exported as eompaied with 90 7 per cent in the 
preceding yeai Of the total expoids of rice Burma accounted 
foi 1,657,000 tons as eompaied with 2,134,000 tons in 1931-32, while 
the share of India proper was 230,000 tons as compared until 

237.000 tons in 1931-32 Rice prices during the year reached a 
new low level as compared even ivith the disastrously low level 
of the pieeeding year The chief reason for the fall was that the 
prmeipal eonsummg countries such as the East Indies, Malaia and 
Java had been hard hit by the depression m their staple expoits 
and by the decline in silver puces and could not therefore pin chase 
nee m sufficient quantities Another reason for the decline was 
that the prospects of the new crop m the latter half of the year 
were favourable in all the chief producing countries and heavy 
production was theiefore anticipated Exports to China fell from 

417.000 tons to 262,000 tons, to Ceylon from 410,000 tons to 

394.000 tons, to the Stiaits Settlements and Sumatra from 329,000 
tons to 224,000 tons, and to Germany from 262,000 tons to 168,000 
tons Exports to Gieat Bntam, on the other hand, mcreased from 

51.000 tons to 177,000 tons, and Japan appeared as a new 
customer foi iice in the Indian maiket 

Exports of wheat, as has been mentioned, deehned to the Wheat, 
paltry figure of 2,000 tons India, m fact, was almost entirely cut 
off from the international maikets for wheat dunng the year 
There were several leasous for this In the first place, owing to 
the catastrophic fall in wheat prices most of the countries had put 
heavy tariffs on imports oi had i educed their importation bj^ 
quotas, etc , in order to protect then oivn agiicultunsts More- 
over, the production m India dunng the yeai i\as not verj’^ much 
in excess of her own requirements Finally, the existence of heavy 
stocks m Canada and the United States had the effect of keeping 
pnees at a low level The decline vas shaied by other foodgrains 

K 
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ftlw but the export of gr&m nearly doubled as compared with tho 
preceding year and amonnted to 30 000 tona valued at Ka 29 lakha 
aa against 16 000 tons -valued at Bs. 17 lalths in 1931^2 

Oilseeds constitute an important item m India s export trade. 
Tlie total exports during the year however declmed from 9B8 000 
tons valued at Ra 14,69 lakha in 1931-32 to 733 000 tons valued 
Rs II 31 lafchs. All the principal oil bearing aeoda participated 
in the decline with the exception of mpeseed The principal 
reason for the decline waa the lack of demand from European oU 
orusherB o-wing to the unsatisfactory pnees of ofla during the year 
Exports of Imseed fell from 120000 tons to 72,000 tons of ground 
nnta from 672 000 tons to 433 000 tons of castor seed from 101 000 
tons to 86 000 tons bnt m tho case of rapeseed there was a rise 
from 64 000 tons to 116 000 tons. 'With the exception of Great 
Bntain, all other eountnw increased their purcliaaca of Indian 
rapeaeed The Italian i»hare rose from 18 000 tons to C8 000 tons, 
while exports to Great Bntain declined from 14 000 tons to 11 000 
tons. 

Wo hare mentioned that there wa? a general decIhiB in orporti 
during the \ear Details of Mimo of the principal exports ha\c Irccn 
given in the preceding paragraphs and we now niastmte the 
tendency further bj referring to other exports The trade in 
hides and skins fell from Rs. 8 92 lakhs to Ra, 7 43 lokha, lu 
spite of lower pnees there nas a general fall in the demand for 
this commodity Bnsmeaa in lac continued to decline lorgoly 
owing to depressed conditions m the principal consuming Indus 
tne» and tho total exports of lac fell from Rs, 1 84 laUis to 
Ra. 1 24 lakhs. Exporta of raw wool declined from Rs, 2,77 Inklw 
to Rs. 1 23 lakhs of manganese ore from Ra 67 lakhs to Rs, 48 
lakhs of pig lead from lU, 1 73 laklis to Rs 1 48 lakhs of p5g 
iron from Rs. 1,23 lakhs to Ra. 71 lokJis of parafOn wax from 
Ra. 2,33 lakhs to Rs 2,02 lakhs and of ail cakes from Rs 2,01 
lakhs to Rs 1^0 lakhs Tlie only notlccnblo inerenso woa m the 
case of coffee exports of which rose from Rs. Do Inkhi to Rs 3 10 
lakhs. 

We ma> conclude this doacnption of tlic yoar s trodo with ^ 
brief analysis of what is known as tho direction of trade i the 
rclaUi*e movements of the share of Indian trade enjoved hv various 



countries A striking feature of the year was the rise in Great 
Britain’s peicentage shaie in tlie tiade on both the export and the 
import side The shaie on the unport side had been declining 
steadily smce 1929-30, but the pioeess was arrested dunng the year 
under repoit In 1929-30, imports from Gieat Britain lepresented 
42 8 per cent of the total imports , in 1930-31, 37 2 per cent , in 
1931-32, 35 5 pei cent, but in the year undei report the figure rose 
to 36 8 pel cent Expoits, on the other liand, had been slowly 
but steadily inci easing and tlie tcndeuc}'’ was maintained dunng 
the year In 1929-30, expoits to Great Britain lepresented 218 
per cent of tJie total exports, in 1930-31, 23 8 per cent, in 1931-32, 
27 9 pel cent, and in the year undei review, 28 4 pei cent An- 
other important featuie of the year was a substantial inciease m 
Japan’s share of Indian ti.ide On the import side, the share rose 
from 9 S per cent iii 1929-30 and 10 6 pei cent m 1931-32 to 
15 4 per cent in the ^eai undei levien , and on the expoit side 
from 10 2 per cent in 1929-30 and 8 7 per cent m 1931-32 to 10 3 
per cent There nas a deelme of 1 7 pei cent in the United 
States’ shaie on the impoit side and of 1 5 per cent on the export 
side, and a similai all-iound decline occurred in the case of 
Germany and Jar a Expoits to Prance, however, registered a 
marked mciease from 4 8 to 6 pei cent 

These tendencies may be illustiated by figures of the pimcipal 
commodities Gieat Biitaiu’s share in the imports of cotton manu- 
factures rose from 51 6 per cent to 53 per cent and there was a con- 
current mciease in Japan’s contiibution under this head from 35 5 to 
38 pel cent Under machineiy, the piopoition coming from Great 
Britain rose fiom 70 8 to 741 per cent, while Germany’s share fell 
from 10 3 to 9 3 per cent and that of the United States from 11 1 
to 7 7 pel cent Undei motoi vehicles, the imports from Great 
Biitam increased from 31 1 to 47 6 per cent at the expense of all 
other producing countries except Germany Undei iron and steel, 
however, Great Britain’s shaie fell from 53 8 to 51 1 per cent, while 
imports from Germany increased from 7 3 to 8 6 per cent On the 
export side, there was a marked mciease m Great Bntam’s share of 
the trade in hides and slans, hei piopoition rising from 59 9 to 66 3 
per cent In raw jute, Great Britain’s share receded from 27 8 to 
23 per cent, while the share of Prance rose from 8 8 to 11 8 per 
cent The exports of jute manufactmes to Australia and the 
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Argentine Republic registered increases of 4^ and 6^ per cent, 
respectively Under oilseeds, there was a further expansion m the 
shares of Prance and Italy, while the shares of Great Britain, 
Germany and the Netherlands showed a declina 

The balance of trade was m favonr of India m all cases except 
the trade with Great Britain, Japan and the United State*. Imports 
from and esTwrta to Great Britain were valned at Re 49 and Ra. *18 
crores, respectively There was thus an import balance of Rs. 11 
crores against India. Trade with other parte of the Bntish Empire, 
however showed a balance of Rs 14 crores m favour of India, 
Taking all other countnea together the balance, though as usual in 
favour of India declined from Ra. 21 crores in 1931-32 to Rs 1 croro 
in the year under review 

Ofbtr Before concluding this Chapter we may refer briefly to some 

other matters of commeroial interest. These consisted largely of 
ChiLBxtifa certaiD important change* in the tanIT made during the jeor under 
renew Six Acts were passed during onr period introducing 
numerous change* in the tariff 

important of these Act* was the Indian Tariff (Ottawa 
Tr«rfo' Trade Agreement) Amendment Act 1932, which gave clfoet to the 
tariff changes neceaaitated by the Trade Agreement made between 
Act of 19J2 the Qomnincnt of India and His Majesty s Government in the 
United Kingdom at tho Imperial Economic Conference held at Ottawa 
during July August 1932. The conclusion of this Agreement was one 
of the most important featuree of India s commercial history during 
the year* The pnncipal item on the agenda of the conference was 
tho discusmon of a pollc% of trade agreements between the different 
countnea of the Empire for the extension of mutual trade and the 
Government of India were Invited m particular to consider the ques- 
tion whether hannp regortl to the new tanff policv of His Mnje<«ty s 
Government in the United Kingdom as inaugurated bv the Import 
Duties Act 1932 Great Britain and India should enter into n tariff 
agreement cmbodving n reciprocal preferential regime so deslgncil a* 
to benefit the tmde of lioth countnea TJie Go\emment of India 

Tbc diwmions nn thf Agreement in the Central T^egi latnre and th* 
reactions to it throngUont the eoiintrr were dwnl'cd on pages C3-C^ of oor 
previous report. 
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accepted the invitation and the following gentlemen were appointed 
to repicsent India at the C'onfeience — 

Lcadc ). — Sii Atiil Chatterjee 
Memhoi) — 

hli (now Sir R K ) Shanmulvham Chetty 

Sii PadaTU 3 i Ginwala 

Seth Ila^i Abdoola Haroon 

Sahibzada Abdussamad Khan 

Sir Geoige Rainy 

Sir Henry Strakosch and Sii George Schuster were subsequently 
appointed delegates for the special purpose of dealing with monetary 
questions The piimarv task of the Delegation was to examine with 
the utmost care the nature and extent of India’s export trade to 
Empiie countries, the competition to uhieh it was exposed, the sources 
from which danger vas to be apprehended, the value of the piefer- 
enees which India alieady en.ioved, and the possibility of securing 
further adyantages foi India bv the grant of new and inci eased pre- 
ferences both in the United Kingdom and in the lanous parts of the 
'Colonial Empire Throughout, the object in view vas to seek every 
opportunity of safeguarding India’s existmg export tiade from 
dangers which might be appiehended, of stimulating its recovery from 
the prevailing depression, and of opening out new lines of develop- 
ment to the utmost extent possible As a lesult of the discussions, 
'ithere was signed at Ottawa on the 20th August 1932 a general Trade 
Agreement between the tvo countiies, followed by a Supplementary 
Agreement regaiding iron and steel on the 22nd Septembei 1932 The 
outstanding featuie of these Agi cements is that while pioviding for 
certain margins of preference on a numbei of goods on importation 
into India fiom the United Kingdom or fiom a British Colon 3 ^ they 
safeguaid the main principles of India’s economic and industrial 
pohcy Tlius the piefeiences granted do not m any way impair the 
protection enjoyed by eeitain Indian industries, nor do they stand in 
the way of jiroteetion being extended to other industries in accordance 
with India’s policy of disci irainating protection The Agreements 
also exclude fiom the scope of prefeience commodities which on broad 
grounds of national policy are admitted either fiee of duty or at 
exceptionally low rates, c g , agricultural implements and manures, 
power macMnerj'^ ceitain classes of lailway material and raw 
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Argentine Kepublic registored increase* of 4 8 and per eent,i 
respectively Under oilseeds, there “vaa a further expansion m the 
share* of France and Italy vhile the share* of Great Britain, 
Germany and the Netherlands showed a decline. 

The balance of trade waa m favour of India in all caaes except 
the trade with Great Britain, Japan and the United State*. Imports 
from and exports to Great Britain were valued at Rs 49 and Ra, 88 
croret, reapectrveh There was thus an import balance of Rs. 11 
crores against India. Trade with other parts of the British Empire, 
howc\er showed a balance of Ra 14 croree in favour of India. 
Taking all other conntnes together the balance, though as usual in 
favour of India, declined from Ra. 21 crores m 1931-82 to Rs, 1 croro 
m the year under review 

Before concluding thi* Chapter we may refer briefly to some 
other matters of eomraereial interest. These consisted largely of 
certain important changes in the tanlT made dnnng the year under 
review Six Acts were pas^ dnnng our period introducing 
numerous changes m the tariff 

^ The most unporUnt of these Act* was the Indian Tariff (Ottawa 
Trade Agreement) Amendment Act, 1932, which gave effect to the 
tariff changes necoftMtated by the Trade Agreement made between 
ActellfJt. the Government of India and His Majesty* Government m the 
United lungdom at the Imperial Economic Conference held at Ottawa 
during Tnlv August 1932. The conchivion of this Agreement was one 
of the most important featuroB of India • commercial historr during 
the year The principal item on the agenda of tlie conference was 
the drscnsklon of a pollc> of trade agreements bitwecn the different 
countries of the Empire for the extension of mutual trade and the 
Go\emment of India were invited in particular to consider the ques- 
tion whetlier having regard to the new tariff poHcv of ITw Alnjestv s 
Government in the I nitod Kingdom ns inaiigunite<l bj the Import 
Duties \ct 1032 Great Britain and Tndln should enter into n tariff 
agreement emliodimg n reciprocal preferential regime so designe<l a* 
to benefit the tmde of l>oth rountne* Tlie Gowmmrnt of India 

The discQ'.uons nn the \giw‘ment in thr Central Ti<gulatnre and th# 
naclton< In it thn nchont the nnintrs werr lownbed on pages C8-iin of rmr 
prrrioas report. 
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accepted tlie invitation and the followmg gentlemen were appointed 
to represent India at the Conference — 

Lead Cl, — Sii Atiil Chatterjee 

Mcmhcih — 

hli (now Sir R K ) Shanmulcham Chetty 

Sii Padamj! Grinwala 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haioon 

Sahibzada Abdussamad Khan 

Sii Geoige Rainy 

Sii Heniy Strakosch and Sii George Schuster were subsequently 
appointed delegates foi the special purpose of deabng with monetary 
questions The primary task of the Delegation was to examine with 
the utmost care the nature and extent of India’s export trade to 
Empire countries, the competition to which it was exposed, the sources 
from which daugei was to be apprehended, the value of the piefer- 
ences which India already enjoved, and the possibility of seeming 
further advantages for India bv the grant of new and increased pre- 
ferences both in the United Kingdom and in the lanous parts of the 
''Colonial Empiie Thioughout, the object in xuev ivas to seek every 
opportunity of safeguarding India’s existmg export trade from 
dangers which might be apprehended, of stimulating its recovery from 
the prevailing depression, and of opening out new lines of develop- 
ment to the utmost extent possible As a result of the discussions, 
^here was signed at Ottawa on the 20th August 1932 a general Trade 
Agreement between the two countries, followed by a Supplementary 
Agreement regaidiug iron and steel on the 22nd Septembei 1932 The 
outstanding featuie of these Agieements is that while pioviding for 
certain margins of preference on a numbei of goods on importation 
into India fiom the United Kingdom or fiom a Biitish Colony, they 
safeguard the main piineiples of India’s economic and industrial 
policy Thus the preferences granted do not m any way impair the 
protection enjoyed by certain Indian industries, nor do they stand in 
the way of iirotection being extended to other industries in accordance 
with India’s policy of discnminating pioteetion The Agreements 
also exclude from the scope of prefeience commodities which on bioad 
grounds of national policy are admitted eithei free of duty or at 
exceptionally low i ates, e g , agricultural implements and manures, 
power machinery, certain classes of lailway material and raw 
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materials. At the eame tune the mam Agreement has secured lor 
India from the United Kingdom and the Colonies important prefer 
encea not merely on ra^r mutenala Tvluch India erporte m abundanca 
but also on a mde range of manufactnred and semi manufactured 
articles, such aa iron and steel cotton manufactures, coir and jute 
manufactures, undressed leather vegetable oils and carpets and rugs 
Both Agreements were ratified bv the Indian Legislative Assembly 

"We may now proceed to describe the provisions of the Act which 
gave effect to the Agreements and which came into force from the let 
January 1933 Hitherto the Indian tariff was a single-decker one and 
did not differentiate between imports from different countries, except 
in the caw of certam protected dosses of iron and steel goods and 
cotton piecegoods where higher rates of dnt> on goods manufactured 
m countries other than the United Kingdom were imposed Under 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement India for tbo first tone departed from 
the ringle-deeker tariff policy and adopted, on terms of reciprocity 
tariff preference for certain dasse® of goods produced or mannfoctured 
in the United Kingdom or m the non-ijelf governing Colonics and 
Protcctoratea. On tiie part of India the Trade Agreement invoL'ed 
the grant to the Unitod Kingdom of a 71 per cent tariff preference on 
certain daws of motor vebides and a 10 per cent tariff preference 
on certain other important dnsscs of goo(K In the class of iron and 
atcel goods, the preference extended onlj to tlio<« commodities vhich 
were not subject to protectixe diitien, and in the dass of machinery 
only to tliosc articles vhlch paid th^ onlinnrv revenue rote of 2o per 
cent ad ro/orrni and not to 1bot>o which m the interests of agnculture 
end indnstrips were free of dut\ or were subject to a dntj of 10 per 
cent ad X'qlornu In the dn^s of textiles it extended onl\ to artides 
of apparel ImlwnlasJierx and mdUnerx wldeh xxere dntiaide rt 2.) per 
cent ad tnlorrm and to woollen mamifaetnreH xnth specified excep- 
tions in eodi eas" As re^anh goods nmde of rotton fUk rr nrtiflcial 
•Uk It wns flgreetl that a 10 per cent preference would be extended 
to these goods with the exception of certain cotton mnnufoc 
tnres (twist and \am piecegoo<K thread for hewing blanket*, 
handkerelnefs in the pirn liosierv rope nntl towels in the 
piece) silk and artincial silk xarn piecegoods and thread for 
sewing certain goo<K of eilfc and artificial silk mixed with other 
matennls (twist ami xorn plecegood and thread fiir sewing) and 
articles on vludi protective duties might Ik lmpty>(sl ns n result of the 
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Jndi'in 'I'.'tiilT Ho.iid '' eiKimn >\liu‘h iKMiifi coiuluclcd al lliut 
lime. 

In Jlio (•a‘<(’ of CnloMicv am] riolcaioi ate*., Oio A^icctik'hI pro- 
Mded foi lilt* iri.'inf h\ India ol piffaioma* 1o ceifam stajdo oxpoits 
of the (’olftm.d ICinpiie 

The Snj>i>lemenlni \ Afrieemenl ie;iaitlin”- non and sice 1 pio- 
\id<*d fni the adin^lnieni <tf tht* Indian nnpoil dntN on ^ra]^aln/cd 
sheet'' a*- ''httwn htlov. Ks 'Id jk i Ion on ''hect made in the United 
l\im_o]om fioin Intlian sln’et hai K’s *) > pt'i ton on slicet made in 
tin 1 lilted Kintrtltiin fioin tithei ■'het't hai Ks SI{ pei Ion on sheet 
not madt in the 1 inted Iximrrlom 'I'hese leM'cd duties Mill remain 
111 foiie nntd at lien is talo'n Iia the (i'o\einmenl of India folloMiii" 
tile spitnion t ntinir\ In the Taiifl* Itoaid into the lion and Steel 
Indnstn 

Tile T.int'i >\inendinent Act menlioned aho\c made necessary 
chaufjes in .Sdiednle II to the Indian 1’aiih Att l^hl * nh eO'ect 
from the Kt Jannaiv Iddtl The ni tides snhit'ot to the pit feiential 
rates of dut^ aie indnded ni two new pails \ JIT and IX to 
Sehednie H Part \’in toiitaiiis all the artiele-s on the piefeiential 
list winch were diiti.dile niuh'i Pail V at the ixeiieinl ie\cnnc dntj 
of 2a jici cent ad vntoicin and whieli aie now li.iblc to the standard 
late ot .'10 pel tent nid the jnefeiential late oi 20 ])ei cent foi 
British {roods Pail IX eont.uns all the .irliclcs on the picfercntial 
list which weie dutiable at special i.itos. Unit is, at rales eitliei 
hi{rhci tlian or lowci limn tlio {rcncial renenne late In these cases 
tlie neeessai\ jnefeience lias been jiiomded foi eithei hv entiieU’^ 
laisintr tlie jncMous late oi pait]\ hv laisiiifr and jiaith bv loweiing 
it 

Tlie next Act is the Cotton Textile Indiistiy Protection (Amend- Other Acts, 
ment) Act. JOd'l, i\hich extended the opeiation of the piotective 
duties imposed nndei the Colton Textile Industiv (P ctection) Act, 

10,30 These duties weie to cxpiie on the 33 st Maicli 1933, but the 
Amendment Act extended tlieir opeiation up to the 31.st October 
1933 pending tlie eonsideialion bv the Go\ernment of India of the 
Taiiff Boaid’s leport on the Indian cotton textile industij^ 

The Wheat Inipoit DnU (Extending) Act, 1933, extended the 
opeiation of the tempoiai\ customs duty on wheat and wheat floui 
to the 31st Mai eh 1934 
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The Salt Additional Import Duty (Extending) Act, 1933, ex 
tended for another year the operation of the 1931 Act subject to 
certain raodificationa, as recommended bv the Salt Indnstry Com 
mittee of the begialatbe Assembly It reduced the additional duty 
from annas to 2i annas per maund and the Government s buy 
mg m price from Rs BS-H'O to Rs, 64-12-0 per 100 maundt and 
extended the operation of the original Act as thus modified to the 
31st March 1934 

The Indian Fmance Act, 1933 fixed (♦) a minimum specifle 
duty of 2 annas (excluding surcharge) on uppers of boots and dioea 
not entirely made of leather and (i») minimum specific duties of 
4 annas per square yard and 2 annas 3 pies per square yard res- 
pectively irith no surcharge on artificial silk piecegoods and silk or 
artificial silk mixtures. It also rounded off the ad valorem dutv of 
34| per cent (Including surcharge) on these mixtures to 35 per cent 
with no surcharge 

The last of the six Acts is the Indiau Tariff (Amendment) Act, 
1933 which amended sub-items (t) and (ti) in item No 148A re 
tatlng to galvanued iron or steel sheets of British manufacture ond 
made It clear that the preferential rate is applicable only to sheets 
manufactured from Indian sheet bar imported into the United 
Kingdom after the ratification of the Ottawa Trode Agreement 

The protects e duties imposed under the Heavy Chemical 
Industry (Protection) Act 1931 lapvd on the 31st March 1933 
ond the orticlcs concemeil became liable to the ordinary dutj with 
or without preference to the United Kingdom manufacture 
Magnesium chloride howevor contmnen to be liable to the protective 
dntr 

Resides the htnlutor> changes mentioned nbow the |>eriod of 
operation of the additional protection aeeorded to iron or steel 
galvanlrwl hhects fsbneatetl and pipes and tubes made therefrom 
has been eTlende<l to the 31st March 1931 under Section 3 (4) of 
the Indian Tariff \et 1891 Slmilarlv under Section 3 (o) of the 
above \ct the import ilut\ on non British cotton piecegooils was 
inereovtl to lO prr cent ad tvlorcm with a minimum specific du^ 
if »f nnnns jier lb in the case of plain grev with effect from the 
30th \llgu^t 1931 Mith effect from th^ 7th Tune 1933 these 
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rato'v \\oii' tmtlu ‘1 to 7‘> j>ci cent arl valoicm and r)"} annas 

per lb ro‘'pettivelv 

Anotlu'i innllei of coinnuneial inlcrosl to 'wliicli attention may 
be dra^\n na‘> the p.u lieiiiation lu India dniinf^ the ycai under 
rcMOM Ml a nnmbei of fairs and e\hilutions in tin* United Kingdom 
and on tlio Uontnn’nt of bniiope In addition to the annual British 
Indiistiu’s Uaii the moie nn]nulant ol these ^\ele the Inteinational 
Sani])lc Fan Milan. Xation's F<H)d Isxhihition, London, Em]nre 
and Trade ls\hil)ition, Southend on-Sea I'liipnie Shops at Sheffield 
and UaiditT dblh Inteinational ('onlcetioneis’. Balcci's’ and Allied 
Tradeis* K\hilution, Infei n.ilional (Jioeeis* Exhibition, Rochester 
Ein]nre Exhibition, and the 7tli Ideal Home and Food Exhibition, 
Edinburgh 


Exliibitlons 
and Fairs. 



CHAPTER VI 


Finance 

«pcol "We propcwe to trab-divide the Chapter into two Beotions, The 

first will describe the general features of the financial situatioii 
during the year at home and abroad and the second will give a 
more detailed account of the year a finances 
lencrtl In renewing the general conditions of the vear it is not 

possible unfortunately to record anv material improvement m 
the conditions which existed at the close of the preceding year 
atenuUenil Pneet continued to fall m almost all countries and for all com 
moditicft, and although the fall was ^lartialh arrested m the 
group of countnea whose currencies are bas«l on sterling there 
were no definite mdicntione before the year closed of any 
substantial tendency towards recovery Tlie most encouraging 
feature which can bo mentioned is the fact that it appeors to have 
become widelj recognised at last that the problem of raising the 
level of prices is essentiallv international m character and that 
no one nation can solve it bv imilotcraJ action erther b\ way of 
altering the basis of its currenev and credit or bv cndcavonring 
to direct the flow of trade m its own foronr by manipulating its 
tariffs. There was no substantial move bowe\*er towards a re 
dnction in the bomers which obstruct the flow of trade Political 
unrest prevailed in many countries throughout tlio vear an^ the 
problem of onemployraent remained os acute as ever In the 
Fnitwl States of \menca the effcctH of the slump became more 
inten e during the vear cnloimating in a hanking cri n of the 
flmt mognitndc Serious efforts v\ore made ilunng the vear to 
arrive at n settlement of the questions of repnrntiona and war 
debts At a ennfennee held in Tune at I nusanne the principal 
nations eoneorned came to an agreement on the qnention of re 
parntions tlie imiiieilinte effect of which nos a alight revival of 
eonfidrnce Owing however to the abstention of the chief 
ercslitor cfuntn from the conference and the postponesnent of 
eonsMlemtion of tin question of war ilebts the results hoped for 
did not materialise nml tJie rtvnol of optimism was short lived. 
The situation was further nggmvntet] hv the refusal of the United 
*>fatrs ( ovrrnment to extend the raoralorium for war debt>* when 
( Hh) 
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the date tor the half-yearly jjayment ariived in Decembei 1932* 
Othei faetois which deepened the depression were the failuie of the 
Disaimainent Confeienee at Geneva to arrive at any agreement 
and the continued tension between Japan and China in the Far 
East which resulted in an oiitbieak of open hostilities m February 
3933 In July-August an impoitant confeienee was held at 
Ottawa at which the whole of the British Bmpue was 
represented The voik of the confeienee covered a wide field 
and included a consideiatiou not only of the economic and fiscal 
arrangements lequired to promote tiade within the Common- 
wealth bv means of lecipiocal tariff ariangements, but also 
of the various eiiriency and monetaiy standaids of the Empire 
and of the desii ability and feasibility of talang steps to restore 
and stabilise the general pnce level and to stabilize exchange 
As a lesult of the confeienee certain taiiff le-adjustments 
affecting tiade relations between India and other members of the 
Commonv ealth, including the United ICingdom, were agreed to by 
the Legislative Assembly 

Fiom the purely financial point of view, the outstanding 
featuies of the yeai weie the continued prevalence of cheap money 
in the moie important iiitei national maikets, the very striking 
increases in banks’ deposits, an all round appreciation m the value 
of fixed interest bearing secuiities, and the successful 02 ieiations 
undertaken by ceitain countries for the convei’sion of then early 
maturing debts into longei teim loans at a cheaper rate The 
convei'sion by tlie British Go\einmeiit of practically the whole of 
the 5 pel cent Wai Loan amounting to appioximately £2,085 
millions to a 3-} jiei cent basis was the laigest operation of the 
kind e\ei attempted, and its immediate success had a piofound 
effect on the credit of that Government and went a long way to 
rehabilitate the faith of the world in sterling Othei coiintiies 
followed suit and undeitook similai conversion opeiations with the 
result that lates foi Government boiiowings declined steeply in 
many centres Although this lesult reflects stagnation in trade 
and absence of normal outlets foi investment, it has been extiemely 
beneficial in that it has enabled governments to le-organize their 
finances on a cheapei iiernianent basis But the yeai ended on a 
distmetty pessimistic note In spite of stienuous effoits to avert 
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ft catastrophe and the grant of large loans through the agency of 
the Ileconstmction Finance Corporation, suspensions of Banka in 
the United States continued By March 4th the Bants in almost 
all the States Trere either closed or ivere operating under restnctiona. 
^ igorous steps -were taken immediately to deal with the situation 
which had arisen A Bank holidas was proclaimed from tlie 6th 
to the 9tli all o\*or the country dealings in foreign exchange were 
prohibited hoarding of gold and other currency was made a 
punishable offence, and an embargo was laid on the export of 
gold Wide powers were also given to the Secretary to the 
Treasurj to deal with any situation which might an*>e These 
mcasnres produced an immediate effect and by the end of the jcar 
the worst iihase of the internal banking crisis appeared to be over, 
but the uncertainties created in outside markets not onlv by the 
prohibition of gold exports from the United States of America but 
albO trv the pofwibiiity of the adoption of a policy of inflation stUl 
remained 

The position in India was on the whole more satisfactory The 
mon/oon was fair and crops were up to normal expectations, but as 
in last rear India s exports suffered, in common with those of all 
primary producing countries from the continued fall in prices. As 
has been mentioned m Chapter V exports, os compared with the 
previous sear declined In value from Ra ICOAo crores to Ks 13o65 
crorcs, ond as llierc was a tauall increase in tlie value of imports from 
Rh 12.1 72 c^Dre^ to Ki. 1*12.27 crorcs, the balance of trade in mer 
chandi c fdl from the alrood\ lov figure of Ra. 34 83 crorcs for 
1911-32 to Rh. 318 crorca for 1932*33 This is tlie lowrj,t fasouroble 
trade balance recorded since 1022 23 It is obvious that In tbes' 
nrcumstances India would have been unable to meet her extcfnal 
cnmmitraonth uilliout drawing on her roverses if there had not been 
large exports of gold amounting to R^ crorcs. 

The conntn aas practicnlU free from political e'ccitnnent 
ihronclinnt the \enr ami with the eonlinne<l decline in the intensity 
of the borcott inoMment interference nitb the normal course of trade 
except in so far as it nroM* from world conditions was absent It h 
satisfaclon also to be able to rcconl continueil and increasing activity 
in the sugar Industrv The cotton mil! industn houTver had to 
contend with al normalh hea\w imports of Japanese gooda ovring to 
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n clepi relation of tlie exchangfo and iw August 1932 an Act was 
passed increasing the duly on cotton niaimfactures of nou-British 
oiigin fiom 31] pei cent to 50 ]ier cent in older to make eifective the 
measine of piol-eclion inlcnded to he alToided In the Cotton Piece- 
goods Proleclion Act of 1030 At the close of tlie year furtlier 
mea'^nies for the safeguarding of indusliies against ahnoniial foreign 
compel it 1011 yeie undei consideintion of Goiciniiient 

The impjoiemenl in llie tinancial jiosition of the Goveinmeut of 
India yliicli heenme app.iient loM.nds the end of last ycai coutmued 
tliroughoul 1932-33 As befoie this nas mainly due to the conti- 
nuance of exports of gold on a huge scale mIucIi not only enabled 
Government to m.iKe laige pin chases of st oiling ovei and aboye iheir 
immediate lefjuiiements <ind thus lenifoice the position of the Home 
Tieasun. but aKo bi ought inci cased leicnue fiom ceitain import 
duties ns it is cleai th.it a ]Uopoition of the piofits on gold sales must 
ha^c been utili/ed foi inci eased pin chases of impoited ai tides A 
much moic striking featuie ot the year, howevei, from the point of 
viey of Go^elnmellt finance y.is the immense impioyement of the 
credit of India botli at home and abioad winch enabled Govern- 
ment not onlj to boiiow short funds foi then immediate nays and 
means necessities at extremely lov lates, but also enabled them to 
fund a substantial piopoitioii of their shoit tenii commitments on a 
long tenn basis at ^ely fa^oulable lates 

The net exports of gold dining the “veai neie valued at Rs 65^ Gold exporter 
crores as against Rs 58 cioies in 1931-32 The figiiie is the highest 
on record Since 1920-21 India has imported 49 7 million ounces 
of gold, whereas during the same jienod the amount of gold exported 
was 21 8 million ounces only, of which about 164 million ounces have 
been expoited in the last two vears, that is to sav, since 1920-21 the 
amount of gold expoited b\ India is approximately 44 pei cent of 
the imports duiing the same peiiod If, theiefoie, allowance is made 
foi the enoimous impoits of gold piior to 1920-21 it aviII be seen 
that in spite of the high piorai'um available since Gieat Butain went 
off the gold standaid only a small fraction of India’s total gold 
holding has so fai been realized There Jias been consideiable con- 
troversy as to whethei the gold exported smee Octobei 1931 has been 
mostly ‘ distress ’ gold, that is to say, gold which had to be sold by 
necessitous holders to meet euiient exiienses oi whethei ii lias been 
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parted Tvith ai a bnainesB proposition to realize the profit from the 
prevailing prminin. "While it is probably true that a certain pro- 
portion of the gold exported m recent months has come out because 
holders had to realize their savings to meet current expenditure 
Giving to the very low pneea obtained for primary commodities, it is 
equally certain that a large proportion, possibly the larger proportion 
has been sold os a purely business proposition to realize the premiinn. 
It 13 well known that bullion dealers all over the country have been 
very active m collecting gold for sale to the export market, and m 
some districts special porchasing agencies were opened by exporters. 
It is reasonable to infer that many holders who ported with their 
gold would not have done so but for the allurement of an immediate 
profit which was pressed on their notice persistentlv 

Silver prices for the greater port of the year moved within com 
parativcly narrow limits, the tluctnatioas following roughly the 
changes in the dollar sterling rate In August and during the first 
week of September the price m Bombay rose by more than Ra. J 
mainly owing to the pronounced weakness of sterling and also in 
aympatlij with a general improvement in commodity prices which 
occurred nt that time Prom the middle of September the price of 
the metal in Bombay steadilv declined owing to the reaction 

in world markets caused by the difDcuJtieii which arose over the 
question of payment of wnr debts and jiartl} due to a rovivnl of 
rumours to the effect that the imjwrt dutj vrould bo taken off in the 
ensuing budget The lowest price for the jear wna touchi'd m 
January when •ISl-l was quoted for ready country bar silver TJio 
market underwent a spectecular recoverj towards the end of the 
venr as a result of the embargo placed on the export of gold from the 
United States of Amenca. American speculators bought hcavDv anl 
the locnl pnee jumped to >8|4 Talk of inflation and the much 
talked of |>os.sibIlitr of measures being taken bv the United States of 
Amcnca to rchabilitnte silver and to extend its uv as cum.ncr and 
suggestions that a portion of the war debts might be accepted in tlie 
form of silver were Jorgelj responsible for the rapid advance in 
pnee 

Tbf ejctifltf 'The total amount of sterling purchases during the rear amounted 

rrmlitJoert ) 7Tt 000 at an overage rate of It Cl'iCd F^ehange opened 

toUoJoo quiet in April nnd continuetl to be quiet during the month with a 
gradual downward tendenev due to the riw m the dollar sterling 
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■cross rate and a consequent drop m the price of gold There was 
little demand for remittance but on the other hand export bdls were 
scarce and TPith the falling off in gold exports the rate gradually 
sagged to Is early in June At the first three auctions in 

April all tenders received were i ejected and as no tenders were 
received for the auctions of the 27th Apiil and 4th May, Government 
announced the discontmuance of purchases hntil further notice 
From the middle of June conditions began to improve partly because 
of an inciease in gold expoiis due to a use m the price of gold and 
also partly due to sales of sterling stocks m London foi lepatriation 
to India for investment m lupee securities The prices of sterlmg 
stock had risen to a point wheie it paid the investor to sell out and 
re-mvest in India and smce the adverse pohtical conditions which 
durmg the pievious j’^ear had led to a substantial flight of capital 
from India no longer obtained, investors availed themselves freely 
of this opportunity to change their investments at a profit The 
market was stioug by the beginning of August and as little cover in 
the form of piivate remittance was available, a demand arose for 
Ilovemment to come into the market to purchase An announcement 
was made on the 8th August calling for teudeis foi £500,000 on the 
10th and the full amount was accepted at d The market 

continued to be steady until the end of the month and Government 
were able to pui chase £500,000 weekly by tender and £1,965,000 
intermediates From the 8th September the amount offeied was 
raised to £1 million and during the course of the following week 
intermediates to the amount of £2,400,000 were purchased ait I5 6 
The Government buying rate lemamed unchanged fiom then up to 
the middle of March, but pui chases at the auctions fiom the 25th * 
January to the 15th March weie on a small scale The news received 
on the 6th Maich that the United States of Ameiica had tempoiaidy 
prohibited the expoit of gold and dealings in foreign exchange led 
to an immediate and piecipitate fall in the lupee stei Img exchange 
from I5 6^d to Is. 5Jd The unceitainty and uneasiness cieated 
by the President’s proclamation weie reflected in all the markets of 
the woild, and until the full implications of the step could be ascer- 
tained banlcs weie unwilling to seU without cover and quotations 
were to all intents and purposes nommal Confidence in the rupee 
sterling exchange returned quickly however and normal business was 
resumed after a few days 
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The year opened with the bant rate at 6 per cent and it remained 
at that level until the 28tli April when it was changed to 5 per 
cent A rapid return of funds enabled the Imperial Bank to repay 
in April the outstanding balance of the advance of Rs 9J croros 
taken from the Paper Currency Reserve in 1931-82 Owing to low 
commodity pncas and slackness m trade there was practically 
no demand for money thronghont the year and the bank rate was 
reduced to 4 per cent on the 7th Tnly and to SJ per cent on the 16th 
February The Bank a caah balance at the close of the \ ear was 
Rs. 26} crorea 

The PaWIc \Vc ma\ now turn to the position in regard to the 1 nblic debt. 

A eahsfaetorv feature of the vear was the reduction of India s 
unproductive debt during the >car by Rs. 7 crores and the total debt 
by Rs. 2} crorcK This was mainlv due to the revenue surplus and 
the boa^'\ curtailment m the capital outlay on rQilwa(y8. The general 
scheme for the reduction of debt from rexenue winch come into 
operation m 1924 25 remained imchanptd during the year In 
accordance wrth that scheme the amount of re\enue applied to the 
reduction of debt donng the ytnr was Rs 6 84 lakhs and in the 
budget for 1933 34 pro\T8ion for a further Ra. 6 80 lakha has been 
made Of the amount applied to the reduction of debt during the 
year Ra 1 78 39 000 were credited to the depreciation funds of the 
5 per cent lD29>t7 1939-44 and 1945 65 loans During the year 
Rs il} lakhs were spent in purchasing these loans for cancellation 
The total hnlanee of the funds at the end of 1932-33 including interrat 
etc., on inN-cstments amounted to R*. CSlf lakhs of which Rs. 3,59} 
lakhs remained uninvested at the end of the year The gradual 
appreciation in both rupee and sterling Government of India 
seonntips and tlie continuous decline in mone\ rates during the jcar 
Indicatrtl the desirabnit\ of taking full adsantogc of the prevalent 
ras\ monrv conditions to reduce the burden of the large volume of t 
floating ilebt and of the earl) maturing debt bearing onerous rates 
of inter-fst and with tins object in Mew the unpreee<lcnte<l step was 
taken of floating MiccessKcK four rupee loans. The first loan took 
the form of o >} per rent ishue liable to inconu‘4ox It \Nas iv>ued 
at R HQ Jiff rent ond is repnxnble at par not later than the lat 
Octflwr and not rnriier than the 1st October 1918 It opened 
for siiWritUion on the Ctli Tune 1932 and closed on tJie 18th Tune 
]032 and ^as f ir on unlimited amount The total amount subscribed 
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•nas J\^ 19,14 lakhs of A^]^ch Ivs 13,70 laklis weie by tender of cash, 
1?5 3,63 lakht, b\ tendei of 1932 Bonds, and Es 1,81 lakhs by tendei 
of llcasul,^ bills The next loan A\ab a o pei cent issue, liable to 
income-tax This also uas issued at Es 98 per ceut and is lepayablc 
at pai not later than the 1st Oetobei 1913 noi eailier than the 1st 
October 1910 It opened foi subseiiption on the 17th August 1932 
and "was closed on the same daj The total nominal ^alue of the lomi 
applied for Mas Es 29,82 laldis of winch Es 9,45 lalchs was by tendei 
of cash, Es 10,42 laldis bj tendei of 5 per cent Bonds, 1933, and 
Es 9,95 laldis by tender of 6 pei cent Bonds, 1933-36 The third 
loan was announced on the 18th January 1933. This loan was a 4 
per cent issue, liable to income-tax It w-as also issued at Es 98 
pel cent and is icpajable at par on the 1st August 1943 The lists 
lemamed open actually foi less than 2 houis and the total nommal 
^alue of the loan applied for duimg this shoit period w^as Es 24,77 
laldis of A\hich Es 9,80 lakhs was by tender of cash, and Es 14,97 
lakhs by tendei of treasurj’- bills The last loan of the 3 eai which 
W’as a re-issue of the 4 per cent Loan, 1960-70, w’as a piuel^ con-vei- 
sion loan It ojiened on the 1st Pebruarj' 1933 and closed on the 
2Stii Febiuarj' This loan is repajmble at par not later than the 
15th Septembei 1970 and not earher than the 15th September 1960, 
the mteiest being liable to income-tax Holdeis of the j pci cent 
War Loan, 1929-47, the 5 per cent Bonds, 1933, and the 6 per cent 
Bonds, 1933-36, w'eie given the option of conveiting then holdings 
into this loan, on the following teims Poi every Es 100 (nominal 
value) of any of the abo^e loans teiideied for con\ei’Sion, the applicant 
received Es 100 (nominal value) of the 4 per cent Loan, 1960-70, 
and, in addition, a cash bonus of Es 7-8-0 in the case of the 5 per 
cent Loan, 1929-47, and of Es 8-8-0 m the case of the other two 
loans The total amount eonveited was Es 33,85 lakhs, of which 
Es 15,50 lakhs were by tender of the 5 per cent War Loan 1929-47, 
Es 7,12 lakhs by tender of the 5 per cent Bonds, 1933, and Es 11,23 
lakhs by tender of the 6 per cent Bonds, 1933-36 Although monej* 
was very easy when the first flotation was announced on the 1st June 
1932, market conditions w'ere not very favourable and actually 
worsened during the period which elapsed between the first annomiee- 
ment and the opening of the bsts Political trouble and communal 
riots broke out at Bombay on the eve of the announcement of the 
loan and international factors such as the United States of America’s 
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rcfa&al to participate in the Lausanne Conference and feara regarding 
a possible cnsiB m Central Europe created renewed distrust and i\ant 
of confidence all round with the result that both sterling and rupee 
Bociinljes weakened whilst the loan was still open- The cschonirea 
also showed signs of weakness, a factor which necessarily precluded 
Government from discontinuing the issue of treasury bills during 
the loan period. Taking all these circumstances into consideration 
tlie results of the loan operations were by no means nnsahsfoctorj 
Market conditions were extremely favourable for the three other 
flotations. The success of the conversion operation placed the 
finances of the Government of India on a very sound basis as it 
reduced the amount of early maturing debt outstanding to casfly 
manageable proportions and olso lowered the yield offered for medium 
■or long terra borrowings from 5 8 per cent to 4 5 As rcganls sterling 
loans, on wsne o£ 5 per cent stock, 1942-47 was made m April 1932 
at por cent for a total amount of £10 000 000 The stock is 
redeemable at par on the 15th June 1947 or at any time after the 
16th June 1942, with 3 calendar months prenons notice There 
were 4 9 >4 applications for a total amount of £2169o4n0 fc 1 i>ck. 
Applications for amounts up to £200 were allotted m full Larger 
applications received allotments of 44 W per cent The G jvsr cent 
Sterling Bond^ 1932 the outstanding balance of which was £l 706 COO 
were repaid on the 1 Uli Tunc 1932 on mntuntv £4 3 million G per 
cent Bond 1933-3 » 'uorc also purchoRed and caneollcd during the 
year 

When the vear opened, business m the securities market ^^ls dull 
31 per cent paper being quoted round Gil Towards the end of tlic 
month howe\cr the instantaneous success of the 5 per cent sterling 
loan for £10 millions announcetl on the 2oth together with a reduction 
in the Imperial Bank of India rate from G per cent to 5 per cent on 
tin CHIh hnd a stlranloting effect Pnees improicd gradnalK and 
the market was stendv throughout Mar The announcement of the 
51 per cent 1938-40 loan on the 1st Tune had little effect on the market 
but later in the month the unc^poctetllv slow progress of subscrip 
tionR to tlie new loan combined with a drop in Indian sterling loan 
prices lind n somewhat depressing influence Tins proved to bo on)' 
\crv trmpomrv and (ownnls the end of the month the market became 
boovant and Indian vtcrlmg rfoeW also howc<l a hlrong and rising 
tendenev India sterling loans continued to appreciate very rapidlT 
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from tlus pomt and tlie flight of capital which was appaient in the 
ti\o pievious yeais was completely leveised. The effect on ritiiee 
securities also was lemarkable The most encouraging featuie in 
tlie secuiities mai’ket, however, was the revival of interest in long 
teim investment which had been almost completely absent during 
the two preceding yeais, and it was this which enabled the Govern- 
ment of India to fund a laige poition of their short term liabilities 
into long teim debt 

Having described the mam features of the year, we propose now, The Budget 
m order to give a detailed exposition of the state of Indian finances, 1933-34. 
to quote fiom the budget speech of the Fmance Member In mtro- 
dueing the budget pioposals for 1933-34, Sir Geoige Schuster said — 

The story which I have to tell this yeai of the public finances Summary of 
of India IS a simple and — viewed merely as a matter of public i^3j.l32 ^d 
finance — a satisfactory one The emergency plan which we intro- 1932-33. 
duced in September 1931, was' designed to pioduce budgetaiy equili- 
brium for the two years 1931-32 and 1932-33, and, now as we 
approach the end of the second of these two years and take stock of 
the position we can confidently say that our plan has worked 

Let me briefly summarise the position The results foi the year 
1931-32 turned out to be nearly two crores better than I anticipated 
in my budget speech last March, and the accounts for the year 
showed a deficit, after providing neaily Rs 7 crores for Reduction 
of Debt, of Rs Ilf crores 

For the current year (1932-33) our latest revised estimates indi- 
cate that our budget forecast of a surplus of Rs 2,15 lakhs null be 
almost exactly realized and that the surplus — after providing again 
neaily Rs 7 crores for Reduction of Debt — ^will be Rs 2,17 laldis 

The results for the two years combmed thus show a total 
budgetary deficit of Rs 9,58 crores against which may be set the 
total provision made for Reduction of Debt of Rs 13 73 crores We 
may theiefore say that m the two years from April 1st, 1931, to March 
31st, 1933, which I thinlc may be fairly described as the two most 
difficult yeais for public finance that the world in times of peace has 
ever Imovm, we shaR not only have paid our way but have piovided 
a net sum of Rs 4 eiores, 15 lakhs for the Reduction of Debt I 
thmk that this result is one which is a legitimate cause foi satisfac- 
tion, and which amply justifies the great improvement in the credit 

l2 
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of the Govemment of India which the recent nse in our Bccunty 
pncca has shown 

With a Burplns of Ea. 2 17 lakhs anticipated as the final result 
for the current year the next question is whether we can expect a 
repetition of such a surplns next year In order to explain the 
answer which I have to give to that question it is neeessarv to analvje 
tlic factors which have contributed to the current rear a result, ond 
to rcM 0 W the general econonuc position In anticipation of this 
exiunination I may remind the House of one important fealucL in 
the position, namely that our revenue during the past Jb mouths 
has Ircen specially augmented bv the process of aboUshinf. tJie salt 
credit system, the effect of which has been to give ns the eqmialent 
of two years datv on credit salt m the space of 18 months. As a 
resnlt we have benefited dormg 1932-33 by a special non recumiig 
addition of about Rs. 1 50 lakhs to our revenue That of course 
drops out next year t 

Rlr George Schuster then surveyed the general econonuc fcitua 
tion at home and abroad and proceeded to explain its effects on 
India s tax revenue > — 

Rmae I want now to show as briefly as possible how sonic of the 

ifSS* broad phenomena which I have been describing appear wlien tran 
slated into re^enue rcRults 

As might have been expected from what I have said revenue 
from salt kerosine and cotton pieccgoods has been verv flalisfactorv 
for the current lear We estimate salt revenue at Rs, 10,38 crores ns 
compared with a budget estimate of Ra. 9 43 crores KeroMne 
import nnd exeiM? duties ore expected to produce Ra. 4J*) crores 
as compared with a budget cstimoto of Ib>. 4 42 crores. Cotton piece 
goods import duties are put at Us. 6 40 crores as comporetl with a 
budget estimate of Rs 3 79 crores. In the ease of cotton pieccgoods 
howoer we tL’nk it necewwrj to treat the imports for the current 
venr ns to some extent abnormal In close connection with cotton 
pieccgoods I must mention artificial silk poods and mixtures In 
fpite of the grent enhancement of the dutv and in spite of a fctrikln^ 
reduction in the \nlue of Japanese goods the total values of imports 
have increcw^ \\e now estimate receipts from nrtiflcml silk grmls 
at Rs. 1 10 lakhs for the whole year and mixtures at about I s 20 
laWis as eompaml with cnrller estimates of about Rs 70 lakhs nnd 
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Ii5 13 Inlchs lespectivoly 01 hex special heads under yhich revenue 
lecoipts Jin'S e been niosl satisfnctoiy aie Ibe new duties un raw 
cotton and maclnneiv Our eslmiate of lovenue from tlie duty on 
raw' cotton is now Rs G2 Inldis against oui original budget estimate 
of Ks 32 lalvlis Finnilaily, m legard to duties on macliinerv we now 
anticipate a iciouuc of Rs 1,15 lakhs against our budget cbtimatc of 
Rs 3 ei ore 

^\s against these satisfactoiy icsults T must comment on the 
main I'cads uheic ye hayc fallen far shoit of our estimates ISugar 
IS Die most imjiortant item In this case ye now only expect an 
impoit of about 435 000 tons piodiicing duties, including land 
customs icceipts of Rs 7 80 croies against the budget estimate of 
550 000 tons and about Rs 10 ciores respeetnely The deyclopment 
of sugai manufacture in India, though satisfactory m itself, is 
making a agiu serious hole m our rcAenue Silver, again, has 
failed to come up to our expectations, and it is cleai now tJiat Ave 
cannot reh* on am' appieciable imporks of any precious metals as 
long as the niesent depiession continues Motor cais and cycles have 
shown lieaAily leduced figuies and AA'e noAv estimate leceipts at 
Rs 60 lakhs only against Rs 80 63 lakhs budgetted and actuals of 
Rs 95 01, RsS 72 31 and Rs 63 20 lakhs in three previous yeais. — 
despite the increases of the late from 20 pei cent in 1929-30, when 
the dutA’- AA'as Rs 95 lakhs to 371 per cent in the current year ” 

Sir Geoige Schuster then pioceeded to analyse the Revenue and 
Expenditure estimates of 1932-33 and 1933-34 — 

“ It must be cleai trom yhat I liaA’-e said that to estimate 
revenue foi next year — particularly customs revenue — is, in view of Expenditure 
the eompleteh^ uncertain and abnoimal conditions, a task of quite estimates 
unprecedented difficulty Indeed I may say that accurate estima- 
tion IS impossible In these circumstances and foi the reasons which 
I liaA'e explained, we have 'thought that the most reasonable eouise is 
to assume that the general position next year aviU be the same as for 
the current year, neithei better nor worse, and m particular that 
India -will be able to maintain the same purchasing powei for com- 
modifies imported from abroad 

The assumption, however, that the value of imporls aviII be 
mamtained does not necessarily imply that the value of the import 
duties will also remain the same 
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1 have already explained the special position as regards sugar, 
aho^nug how the present development of the Indian industrv is 
affecting our revenue. On these considerationfl we thint it neaes- 
sarv to allow for a drop of Ra, 1 crore in receipts from the- sugar 
import duties which wfU not be offset by any increase under other 
heads 

In regard to cotton plecegoods also for reasons which I have 
explained we thmfe it necessary to regard the revenue from import 
duties — at least on Japanese goods — as to some extent abnomiiU and 
not litely to bo repeated. Here therefore we have allowed for a drop 
of Ks. 30 lakhs 

As ogaiiwt these rednetionB we have thought it safe to count 
on a email revenue (Rs, 2o lakhs) from silver imports 

Slaking allowance for these and other minor variations, our 
customs revenue estimates for next year are put at Its 61 2o lakhs 
shoinng n reduction of Rs. 1 04 lakhs from the ravaged eatunntea of 
the current vear 

In our estimates for income-tax we are os in the case of customs 
making the assumption of a repetition of tho current year s results. 
Oil till*, basis ne should liaic receipts of Rs. 17 70 lakhs next year to 
winch miLst he added Ra. 'Vt laUis representing the tax on official 
wdanes in regard to which the exemption hitherto enjoyed is, aceord 
ing to our proposaU, to be removed concurrenth with the reduction 
in the cut in pnv which we proposed. The total estimate la thus 
Rs 18.23 Inkiis «»ut of which it is reckoned that tho 2o per cent sur 
charge mil ocrount for Rs 3 jQ laklw, and the tax on incomes below 
Ib« 2 000 for Rs 70 lakhs 

The rr'<nlts for the current jenr juatifv us m onticipatlng th^ 
continuonro of salt consumption at the present level "We hare 
however now oxlmusfed the sjiecinl temporary acceleration of receipts 
resnltmg from the extmelion of the salt credit svstem which was one 
of the features of onr emergencr financial plan of Sqitcmbcr 193L 
Tills prodacwl a s|>eclal addition to our receipts during the current 
Tcnr of as much ns Rs, 1 50 lakhs Allowing for tho disappeamuce of 
tl'f-" exceptional receipts the net revenue from salt will bo Rs 7,68 
laths 

If will 1>^ eomenient If I deal with the servico of Debt and tho 
other Finance heads together 
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111 the first place, as regards interest payments, the reductions 
shoAvn are satisfactory, namely Rs 2,04 lakhs as compared ■nuth 
] 931-32 and Rs 51 lakhs as compared with the revised estimate for 
1932-33 I must however explain that the full result of the conver- 
sion operations lecentlj’- undertaken is not yet revealed A second 
pomt which I have to make in explainmg the effect of the conversion 
opeiations is that the Government of India is not mainly a borrower 
on its own account The gieat bulk of the boiiowings is undertaken 
for the Railways and through the Piovmcial Loans Fund foi the 
provincial Governments Apait fiom this it must be noted that 
the conveision opeiations only affect what we call our Ordmary 
Debt There is, fuither, another special head under which an in- 
crease has had to be provided, which offsets some of oui other savings 
under interest payments, namely interest on War Debt The net 
result of the factois affecting Inteiest payments, some ot which I 
have just explained, is that interest chaiges show a net reduction of 
Rs 2,04 lakhs as compared with the actuals for 1931-32 and Rs 51 
lakhs as compared with the revised estimates foi 1932-33 

The other items which may be classified as ‘ Finance heads ’ are 
the provision for Reduction and Avoidance of Debt and the net 
revenue fiom Currency and Mmt Under these heads there is no 
st rilling change as compared with the revised estimates The provi- 
sion for Reduction and Avoidance of Debt is put at Rs 6,88 laklis 
for next year as compared with Rs 6,84 for the current year An 
miportant point to note is that it is a substantially heavier burden 
now than it was in tlie period of prospeiity from 1923 to 1928 — in 
fact, it IS Rs crores more than the annual average for that 
period 

It wiR be seen fiom what I have said that as regards Fmance 
heads there is no great change compared with the revised estimates 
foi the curient year Net interest charges are down by Rs 51 lakhs, 
Reduction and Avoidance of Debt is 'up by Rs 4 lakhs, and the net 
lev^enue fiom Currency and klint is down by Rs 61 lakhs Interest 
receipts show a small decrease of Rs 1 lakh There is therefore a 
net deteiioration of Rs 15 lakhs 

I now turn to the remaining impoitant factor — ^receipts from 
Commercial departments So far as the Railways are eoueeined I 
need say little We take credit in our budget for full interest pay- 
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meats, although as the Honourable Uember for Railways haa ex 
plained, these can only be met by trenching on the unspent balance 
of the allocation for depreciation 

As to Posts and Telegraphs, the position remains, I fear 
unsatisfactory The net loss on working account, which lias to be 
earned in our budget for next year is put at Ea. 67 lakhs as com 
pared With about Rs. 48 lakhs in the revised estimate for the current 
year 

Ortl Tile budget estimate of Civil expenditure for the eurront vear 

(1932-d3) excluding mflitary expenditure and expenditure on 
Commercial departments end Debt services was Rs. 20 65 lakhs. Our 
revised esUmate now gives the figure as Ra 20 89 lakhs. There is 
thus an apparent Increase oi R 24 lakhs. But a closer examination 
shows that this increase does not denote anv increase m real expendi 
tnro and, indeed, that the economy in reenrrent expenditure has 
hcon greater than that which we promised 

Turning to the estimates of expenditure under these uvil heads 

iSfSl fni next vear I am glad to be able to r port a ttili further impro\'e* 
meut As compared with the current year with its budget estimate 
of Rs, 20 60 lakhs and the rmsed estimate of Rs. 20 89 lakhs, the 
estimates for 1933*34 are Rs. 20 53 lakhs, that is to say a reduotinn 
of Rs 30 Jakhs on the current vear in spite of the following facta 
first that we have allowed for reducing the cut m pay to 6 per wnt 
thereby incurring extra charges of Ra. 28 lakhs on these particular 
cnil heads Rccoadly that we h*\c to meet the normal increments in 
time K.ale pov which still involve an annual addition of something 
like Rs. 10 Ipkhs and thirdly tlmt wo hove to meet new obbgatory 
expenditure amounting to about Ra. 17 Inkhs If all these items 
nro taken into account it will be socn that the total of the net r»'dac 
tions otherwise effected under the normal heads of expenditure 
■monnts to no less than Rs 96 lakhs 

EiJtStar* ^on I turn to the proiiaion for the Militarv or Defence Budget 
the resnlts are eqnnllv or even more satlsfactorv For the current 
ecar n932-33) allowing for the full effecti of the 10 per cent cut 
in |ia\ the net hudgetorv allotment was Rs 40 74 crore* For the 
next \ear the net expenditure provided for in the c^tlmntci after 
Allowing for nn extra eharpe of Rs 72J lakhs due to the reduction In 
the cut in pai to 5 per rent is Rs 46 20 crore*. That Is to say oJ 
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lhoiig:h the pay bill is mci eased by Bs 524 lakhs the net expenditure 
IS to be 1 educed b\ Rs 51 lakhs The fuitlier economies made there 
foie m other directions amount to Rs 1,064 lakhs 

It IS necessaiy of course to point out that the provision now 
made is cut veiy line, and that to some extent the reduction in ex- 
penditure progressively effected over the last file years is due to the 
fall in piicas of commodities ivhich the Aimj has to buy Tiie diffei- 
ence betveen commodity puces as taken ioi the present estimates, 
and lliose preiading in 1928-29, lepreseut a savmg on the whole 
budget of about Rs 1 eioic If jiriccs veie to rise agam, as in the 
geneial inteiesls ot the coimtiy one must hope they will, obviously 

undei this head ehaiges would luciease 

\ 

I must also point out tJiat this budgetar}" prolusion mcludes no 
maigm foi unforeseen expenditui’e. or for the contmuance of the 
re-equipment programme which was laid down m 1928 and which is 
still being financed (to the limited extent which is possible) from 
reseiwes accumulated undei the stabilwed militaii budget system 
which was then inaugurated 

Nevertheless, while these facts must be borne in mind, I cannot 
but feel that the reduction m the net military budget from Rs 55 10 
crores (mcludmg the Tenitoiial Force grant) in 1929-30 to Rs 46 20 
croies in 1933-34 is a very satisfactory achievement 

The net result is that as regards the two mam fields of administra- Expenditure 
tive expenditure — the CimI heads, excludmg expendituie on Com- 
meicial departments and Debt sciwiees and the Defence budget — 
the budgetary provision for next year comes to a total of Rs 66 73 
crores as compared with a total of Rs 67 63 crores for the curient 
year The total provision has thus decreased by Rs 90 lakhs m 
spite of allowing for extra expenditure of about Rs 80^ lakhs under 
both heads due to the reduction of the cut m pay to 5 per cent and 
in s])ite of the normal and unavoidable growth of expenditure due to 
inci eases m the pension bill and to the mcrements acermng under 
the time-scale system on salaries, which mvolves an mci eased provi- 
sion next year of about Rs 20 lakhs 


I would before leaving this subject like to lemind the House 
that the expenditure in these two fields which stands for 1933-34 at 
Rs 66 73 crores amounted m 1929-30 to no less than Rs 78 82 crores 
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The comparison behveen the two years 1932-33 and 1938-34 
may be thus summarised 


Ri, orom. 
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42 
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217 
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In the first place I most aay something about the proposal as 
regards pay which as I have jnst explained has been allowed for In 
our estimates 

The precise financial effect of the present proposals has already 
been indicated as regarda jiarticnlar departments m my earlier 
rcraarkE, but I think It well to summarise the position. 

For the Central Government cml semcea, including the Posta 
and Telegmph Department but excluding the Railways, a restora 
tion of the full eat in pay for twelve months would cost about Rs, 1,22 
laths. 

For the Armv talong the officers affected by our cut it would 
ec^t Rs 1 14 lakhs. 

As under the original plan the 10 per cent cut was to apply to 
all 1 earned up to Jlarch 31>.t 1933 and as salancs oro alvaj’s paid 
on the Ct>t ila\ of the month following that in which the\ arc 
oimed to that ilorch pay is debited to tho accounts only on April lit, 
tliere will in nnv case be one month of the full cut included in the 
budcelarv ovpenditnrc of the fimnclal year 1933*34 Tlicreforc any 
reduction m the cut for next year only affects cloven montli'i pay 
borne on tlic 1933-34 budget. 

To reduce the cut in pa'' to one-half for eleven 

months means on tho Civil aide 651 

and on the Anns side 621 


The total cost therefore is 


109 
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Rs 

lakha. 

As against this the Central budget will recover as a 
result of the withdrawal of the exemption of 
income-tax surcharges and the tax on incomes 
below Es 2,000 from Government officials — 
not only officials paid against the Central 
budget, but officials of the Eadv ays and officials 
serving under the provincial Governments — 
a net inciease in income-tax receipts of 53 

The net cost of the proposal to the Central Govern- 
ment IS thus 55 

The considerations on which this proposal has been put forward 
by the Government of India are, first, that it represents the maximum 
concession which the financial situation justifies, and secondly, that 
there are very strong leasons foi going as far as the maximum which 
IS justifiable I can explam Government’s position in this matter 
very simply as follows — 

C/ 

In the first place I must recall what I said when introducing tlie 
original proposals in September 1931 We hoped then that the 
emergency with which we were called upon to deal was a temporary 
one, or at least that the degree of intensity which made the imposi- 
tion of these extieme measures necessary would have passed by 
March 31st, 1933 The cut in pay was thus definitely mtended to be 
merely a tempoiaiy measure justified only by an extreme and, as 
we hoped, temporary emergency It was essential to make this pur- 
pose clear, and I therefore stated as one of tie mam conditions 
that the cut 

'' should be of a temporary nature not extended beyond the 
need of the piesent exceptional emergency Its justifica- 
tion IS in the need for a common saciifiee in a national 
emergency ” 

Further, m summing up the position, I again said 

“ It must be clearly explained that there is no intention that 
they should remain operative beyond March 31st, 1933 
They will not be continued beyond tliat date without 
further examination of economic conditions 
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We have acted exactly m accordance vnth the intention tbiu 
indicated. We have very carefully reviewed the economic 
conditions, and we have arrived at the de fini te conclusion that while 
we can take the nak of mnkinff aome rednctaon, nevertheleaa an 
emergency continues bufflcient to make it impossible to restore the 
whole of the cut 

That then la the first point which I must make, namely that 
we regarded and atill regard the cut aa a temporary measure. 

The second point is this, that we regarded a cut m the fiand 
pay of Government officers as an extreme meosnre only to be taken 
m the verv last resort after the efforts of all other feasible menffuros 
for dealing with the situation had been exhausted. Obviously a 
measure which is thus only justified m the last resort ought to be the 
first to go when anv relaxation is possible. On this point also I made 
oiir purpose pcrfectir clear in September 1D31 I said, after oxpreas- 
mg the hope that it would be possible m 1933 to relax the emergeuev 
measures. 

It IS perhaps forecasting event* too much to aaj m what 
order these reductions should be made But there are 
certain principles which wc consider must bo obaervod 
Relief must come first m restoring the eme^gone^ cuts m 
pay and secondly m taking off the surcharg on the 
incotncsta.v now to be imposed 

Therefore on this point nU»o we arc acting m accordance with our 
declared purpose 

Now in dealing with this matter I have to make our position 
clear both to those who may think wo have gone too far in the 
presml proposal and nlso to those who mav think wc ha\*c not gone 
far enough 

1 mil deal with the latter first To them I would say that wo 
haic at ted exnctlr in nccordaneo with our declared purpose and that 
we have gone to the maxunom extent that we considered jusUfl 
able To those who may think that we ha\c gone too far or that 
wf ought not to have taken this atop in priority to relaxation of 
mcnMircs of tnintlon, I wish particularlv to emphasire that this must 
not be regarded as optional expenditure to be weighed In the balance 
against other |>o*Mible demands on the public funi Government Is 
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not leally meeting its full obligations as long as it is not paying the 
fixed rates of pay of its officials — rates, moieo\er, which in certain 
cases are guaranteed by the Government of India Act I may add 
one final point foi consideration by critics who may think this pro- 
posal unduly favourable to the Services, namely the significance of 
our having in our proposals coupled a reduction of the cut with the 
removal of the mcome-tax exemptions 

Having explained the considerations which guided us in raakmg 
our proposals about the cut in pay, it will be fairly obMous to 
Honourable Members what our general policy m other mattei.s 
must be We have treated the restoration of the cut as our 
first ob 3 ective, and the tentative step of partial restoration whicli 
we have proposed lepresents the limit to which Ave think it safe 
in present ciicumstances to go Otherwise the whole carefully 
balanced framework of the financial plan which we mtroducvri in 
September 1931 must in our view remain undisturbed Thf posi- 
tion IS sound, the plan has worked and proved equal to the 
emergency , budgetary equilibrium has been restoied But the 
future IS still dark with uncertainty We therefore think that 
the structure must, at least until things are clearer, remain un- 
altered and I have accordingly no remissions of taxation to 
propose ’ ’ 

Thp Finance Member then proceeded to explain the othei 
budget proposals which consisted mainly of certain changes in 
import and stamp duties He next outlined the Ways and Means 
position for the yeais 1932-33 and 1933-34 — 

‘ ‘ The outstanding features of the year have oeeii the Ways and 

sensational improvement in oui credit both in Engliind and 

locally, which enabled us to fund a much larger amount of our 
loan commitments than appeared possible when I made mv budget 
speech last yeai, and the strengthening in our currency rescives 
which has been possible as a result of the improvement both m 
our credit and m sterling exchange 

I will deal first with the latter In my budget speech for 
1932-33 I showed that one of the first sequels to the currency 
policy adopted in Septembei 1931 was a large demand for cur- 
rency* m India This currency had to be supplied, and though wc 
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were able to effect larpo purchafics of sterlanp we decided that in 
the first instance tho additional cnrrency should be provided by 
the creation of ad hoo treasury bills and that the sterling should 
be used for other purposca, such as the bquidation of our immediate 
loan liabilities in London In this way we effected a net expan 
mon of Ea S6 crores against treasury biUs. At the same time 
I indicated that if m the current year we obtained more sterling 
than was necessary for snpplying the requirements of our Home 
Treasury and the repayment of sterling loans falling due, the 
surplus would be used to strengthen our sterling currency reserves. 
This policy has been earned out and sterling secunties have been 
snbstitnted on a large scale for Treasury bills the net reduction 
of the latter so affected dunng the year amounting to Ra. 14 39 
lakhs 

In my last budget speech I anticipated that it would be pos- 
sible to reduce the amount of treasury bills held by the public by 
about Ea 7i crorea from the current reawnrccB and that we should 
not have to raise any loans during the vaar except to meet our 
jnaturing liabibtiea. I indicated, however that if condition'i were 
favorirablo we should take the opportunitv by loan issues to 
strengthen our position and in particular to fund as much as 
possible of our floating debt The continuous rapid improvement 
m OUT credit enabled us to float no leas than one aterlmg Rnrl lour 
rupee loans at rates which improved from over 5} per cent to 
Bfimetlung below 41 per cent The results of the latest conversion 
loan operation are not yet fully known, and when the estimates 
had to be completed earlv m February we could only work on 
guesses as to how much would be converted. For the purpose of 
the prmted estimates we have aasumed that Ea. 22 crores would 
be converted, and I have had to work out all my flgur« on thm 
cautions assumption though this amount had actually already 
been reached bv February 2l8t "When the discharge of ad hoc 
treasury bills, to which I have already referred, and the repayment 
of "Wavs and Means advances are included this means that during 
the current y^ we ahaE have been able to fund nnmediato 
liabilities to the huge amount of Ea, 1.21 crores, as compared with 
a budget estimate of Rs. 34 crores. The hulk of tbts has been 
converted into regular loans for which the obligatory maturities 
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range from 8 years in the case of the first loan issued last year 
to 37 j’-ears in the case of our latest conversion scheme 

TJie Kailway capital outlay m the current year is now estimated Capital 
to be Es 81 lakhs as compared with Es 4,15 lakhs estimate in the 
budget — this reduction meaning an improvement of Es 3,34 lakhs 
m our Ways and Means position As agamst this, the lesults of 
normal operations have made somewhat heavier demands on our 
Ways and Means position than anticipated The gross receipts 
contmued to be disappointing, though the fall was laigely offset 
by increased savings in woilang expenses 


The net result is that a loan of Es 9,34 lakhs had to be taken 
from the depreciation fund as compared with the estimate of 
Es 7,59 in the budget In tlus connection, however, I must pomt 
out that the accretion to the depreciation fund durmg the year 
was Es 8,15 lakhs so that the effect of this loan is to reduce the 
fund by only Es 1,19 lakhs, fiom Es 14,86 to Es 13,67 

The provincial drawings have been much less than was Provincial 
anticipated when fiaming the budget, amounting to Es 5,64 lakhs 
as compared with Es 10,62, this bemg the effect of the policy of 
the drastic restriction of advances from the provmcial loans fund 
to capital .woiks already m hand, and the cuitailment of these as 
far as possible Unfoitunately, though the position of some Pro- 
vinces was better than anticipated, others, particularly Bengal, 
have had agam to face heavy deficits 

It IS estimated that the levenue surplus 'will be Es 2,17 lakhs Revenue 
us compared with the 2,15 lakhs originally budgetted for surplus. 


I shall have something to say in my concludmg remarks as Capital 
legards our general policy of Capital expenditure and the pos- * 

sibilitv of expansion m the future But whatever change m the 
direction of a more expansive programme we may heieafter feel 
justified m considering, it is not likely to have appreciable effects 
as regards expenditure m the coming year For the puipose of 
the estimates we are including provision for Capital expenditure 
of Es 3,30 lakhs on the Railways and Es 4,24 lakhs for loans to 
the provincial Governments 

With this reduced capital progiamme I estimate that it will Borrowing 
be possible to efifeet a further reduction of Es 8 crores in our 193^7.™^ ' 
■outstanding treasury bills and still have approximately Es 17 
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crores available to meet oar matunng loan liabilities ar^rt from 
;rhat vre mav obtain from fresh borrowing This is clearly a 
vcrj fcTTong pomtion In making this estimate I have alloirefl for 
the possibility of drawing to the eirtent of about Ka. 11 crorea on 
our sterling balance with the Secretary of State, Owmg to the 
Terr large figure at which this balance now atanda, such a reduc 
tion would be quite legitimate Apart from this T have allowed 
only for reeeipta to the amount of Rs 8 40 lakhs from savings 
bank and cash certificate receipts This is of course very 
suhatontiaUy leas than the eatmiated figure of Ra. 14,35 lakhs m 
the current year I have allowed for this decrease becauw of the 
reduction in the rate of interest to 44 per cent, bnt this form of 
mvestment has now so thoroughly popularised itself throughout 
India that it is not at all improbable that onr budget estnuato will 
be matenallr exceeded, 

Agamat these resources of Bs 17 crore* our maturing loan 
liabiliUea are of very modest dimennons. We have the option of 
repaying the £7 millions 6 per cent sterling 1933^5 bonds and we 
shall have to deal with any portion of the rupee loans of 1929-47 
1933 and 1933-36 which is not converted- On the assumption that 
Ra. 30 cpores of the latter are converted, we ahall only require to 
raise a loan of Ra. 4 crorea m India, and on the assumption that 
we repav the £7 millions sterling loan, we should require to raiw 
only £6 milhona equmilent to Rs 8 crorea in London These 
figures, however cannot be regarded as more than tokens. If condi 
tions arc favourable in Loudon we nugbt issue a larger loan and 
use the proceeds for atrengthening our sterling currency reserves, 
or to repay £10 nulbons 6 per cent 1933-34 Bonda which we have 
the option of repaying on the 15th December If the conversions 
cu our present scheme are larger than Ra 30 crores, the loon liabJ 
litiee in India w-fll be so much less and we may proceed further 
with the funding of treasury bills 

One important point to note is that according to these estimates, 
and without anv further loans, the treasury bills outstanding with 
the public will on our present estimatos be reduced to The c<ini 
fortable figure of Ra. 28 crores by llarch 81, 1933 a very satisfac- 
torv reduction from the 841 crores ontfttandmg at the end of 
August 1931 
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Exchange was very steady tliroughont Lhe yeai, and laige Home 
purchases of sterling were made fiom the middle of August The charges 
estimated purchases for the yeai are approximately £39 millions 
In addition, £715,000 was taken ovei from the Calcutta Port Trust, 
being the balance of a steiluig loan floated by them Our require- 
ments for the year were £24 millions, so that the balance of approxi- 
mately £15^ millions was available for strengthening oui currencv 
lesen^es, which I indicated m my last budget speech as the most 
appropiiate use to which they could be put I estimate that oui 
closing balance m Loudon this year will be £13,400,000, as com- 
pared with £15,900,000 last yeai This is still a large figure, bul: 

I consider it advisable to adhere to it, as an alternative Bouree 
from which we can meet our sterlmg loan maturities should this 
prove preferable to sterling boiromng On the assumption that we 

float a sterling loan of 6 millions, this means that the sterling which 

« 

we have to purchase in 1933-34 will be £21 millions, and if further 
lemittances aie obtained, it will probably piove best to devote 
them as ui this vear, to the furthei strengtliening of our sterling 
reserves ” 

In conclusion, the Finance Member summed up the achieve- 
ments of the year m the following words — 

“ In the field of finance the outstanding features of the yeai 
under leview are, first, the re-estabbshment of budgetary 
equilibrium, secondly, the great improvement in Government 
credit which has completely transformed the market foi Govern- 
ment securities, and thirdly, the creation of cheap money conditions ” 

Before concluding the Chapter we propose to give a brief The Railway 
review of the Railway budgetaiy position as disclosed by the 
k'Terabei foi Commerce and Railwavs Sir Joseph Bhoie said — 

“ Last year’s results did not differ materially from Financial 

the revised estimate framed this time last year, but whatever 193^/^32”^ 
difference there was was fortunately on the right side The loss m 
the working of commercial lines turned out to be Rs 71 erorev, 
or a quarter of a erore less than anticipated, and that on strategic 
lines ,iust under Rs 2 erores The total loss of Rs 9:| croies was 
met to the extent of just under Rs 5 erores by the withdrawal of 
the unmvested balance of our reserve fund and the remainder. 


II 
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R« ci*orea yvaB taken as a temporary loan from the Deprceiation 
Fund. 

In dealing mth the estimates for 1932-83 and 1933-84 I propose 
to follow the recoramondationa of the Public Accounts Committee 
and deal with commercial and strategic lines together The 
results of the latter are more or less constant, being a loss of very 
near Es, 2 croree a year and do not therefore affect comparisons 
to any considerable extent Though the budget for 1982-88 was 
not framed on anv optuniatio basis and anticipated a total deficit 
of Rs 7^ crores of which Ra crores was on commercial lines, 
our present anticipations are that the results will be Es 1^ crores 
worse. The deterioration is entirely due to a further fall in earn 
inga. The assumption that the volume of trafBc obtained last year 
would not drminnih has unhappily been falsified 

Out working expenses, on the other hand are not exjiected 
to vary greatly from our budget estimate Our interest charges 
moreover are less by about three quarters of a erore owing to the 
fall in the rates of interest and our total loss on all lines inelud 
mg Ba. 2 crores on account of strategic lines, is now expected to 
be Be 9^ erorea, a figure only slightly above the loss of last 
year This sum we have to withdraw from the Depreciation 
Pond- The balance at the credit of that Fund, which was nearl\ 
Rs. 16 crores at the beginning of the year and which will be in 
creased by about Rs. 8 crores owing to the net accretion dne to 
the surplus of our payments mto the Fund over withdrawals from 
it to meet current replacements and renewals will m consequence 
be reduced to Ra. 18! crores. 

For the year 1988-84 we estimate that our total traffic rf- 
ceipta win be Re 8&1 crores and our total working expenses, 
mcluding depreciation just over Ra 68 crores. Net traffic receipts 
wtH thus amount to nearly Rs. 26^ crores. Our other receipts are 
diminishing as a reault of the gradual reduction of our balances in 
the Depreciation Fund and will be practically counterbalanced bv 
our misc ell aneoua charges. Taking all these into account we 
calculate that our net revenue will be insufficient to meet our 
interest charges by about Ra 7^ crores. This deficit (of which 
Rs. 6J crores is in respect of commercial lines) has again to be 
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found by n tcmporniy lonn liom the Dcpieciatiou Fund, which will 
stand at the end of 1933-31 at Fs 135 ciores 

In the hope that we have phnnbed the lowest deptlis of the 
present period of economic dcpiession and we may anticipate a 
slight iccovciy. we aie placing our estimate of traffic earnings 
aoout Rs I'} crorcs or baiely 2 pei cent above the cuiient year’s 
figures 

IVc estimate oui voiking expenses next j'eai at Rs 25 laklis 
higher than in the cm i cut yeai The i eduction by a half of the 
emeigenev cut in pa\, after allowing foi tlic fact that we shall no 
longer haie to jiai to tlic Income-tax Depai*tment tlie compensation 
ve paid this .leai in rcsjiect oi tlie exemption of lailway staff fiom 
]ia\ment of the additional taxation nnjiosed in November 1931, is 
responsible foi a diffeience oi Rs G7 lakhs Our estimates allow, 
howcAer, foi a i eduction of otliei expendituic amounting to Rs 42 
lakhs of vhich moie tlian halt is in our fuel bill 

Cousideinig the conditions under vhich our railways are 
now operating their financial position, as disclosed by these 
figures, is one of considerable stiength, and undeniable soundness 
While we remembei that duiiiig tlie tvo vears 1930-31 and 1931-32 
the deficits of Indian Railways liaAC amounted to over Rs 14 crores 
and that the estimated deficits of the next two yeais bring up the 
total to over Rs 31 ciores, let us not foi get at the same time that 
during the first six years of tins decade they earned a total sur- 
plus of over Rs 52 crores and that the net result of these ten years, 
after the separation of lailwav finances from general finances wdl 
thus be a total surplus of Rs 21 crores Like other railways all 
the world over, Indian Railways are for the moment passmg 
through a period of abnost unprecedented difficulty due largely to 
norld causes , r ' 

I turn next to a few matters of interest which I think are of Capital 
sufficient importance to merit specific mention Expend 

First, let me advert to the subiect of our new Capital expendi- 
ture during the coming year Our capital programme for 1933-34 
IS a very attenuated one Apart from the completion of our exist- 
ing commitments, it provides only for bare essentials No new 
lines are to be undertaken, the amount of Rs 32 lakhs provided for 
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new construction being only for the purpose of completing lines 
already begum The total amount we eii)eot to require for all ex 
penditure on works not charged to revenue is Us 91 crorea m cash 
after allowing for a reduction of about Ha 11 crorea in stores 
balances. Apart from the strengthening of a few bndges which 
we have had to undertake the only important expenditure of any 
magnitude la on the purchase of a number of wagons in replace 
ment of those which have passed their normal lives and are 
proving uneconomic to maintain It is undoubtedly true that 
the fall in the rate of mtereat has made certain projects which we 
had to lay aside as nnremnnerativ© in recent years more attractive 
At the same time it must not be forgotten that the question of the 
remunerativeneas of new construotiona will now have to be examined 
afresh with reference to the rival claims and po*ibilities of road 
transport much more carefully than in the past 
DcpmUflffa There have not been wanting critics of our Depreciation Fund 
procedure who have suggested that one of the ways m which we 
could secure relief for the railway budget at this juncture is by 
reducing our contributions to the Depreciation Fund and that our 
present contributions are not onlv unnecessarily high but are 
undulv embarrasaing in our present financial circumstanees. These 
criticiams cannot be lightly bmshed aaide In the ten years since 
the inception of the fund t e dnrmg the decade 1924-26 to 1983-84, 
the amounts paid into the fond aggregate Ba. 1^ crorea, whila the 
amounts required to be withdrawn from the fund under its rulai 
as representing the onginal cost of unit assets renewed or replaced 
total Es. 87 CHirea. Had circumstances not compelled us to take 
temporary loans from the fund the balance at the end of 1983-34 
would amount to about Ra 35 crores Taking all factors into 
consideration the sue of the fund gives cause for senous reflec 
tion On the other hand it la possible to argue that the Deprecia 
tion Fund is really a Reserve Fund under another name that 
whatever may bo the amount required theoretically to be put by 
such considerations can apply only to normal iimeB , and that it 
16 doubtful whether a commercial concern m similar circumstances 
would provide as a matter of eourso for the full calculated 
depreciation m times of abnormal financial strain like the prev 
ent Apart altogether from financial comnderationa, it has been 
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poiiilcd out that tlic present pioeeclure in connection uitli the 
Depreciation Fund is far loo complicated and can, witli advantage, 
be replaced by a ''iinjder method u\ll these questions deseive 
caicfnl and detailed examination, and it is our intention to have the 
•whole of the anangcmcnts eonncetcci uitli the Depreciation Fund 
iinestigated thoionghiv during the coming •^eai 

We ha\e applied the decision airived at in legard to cuts m Pay of Staff, 
the pay of tlie Administiatn’c Sen ices to the peisonnel of the 
ItaihvaAs During the coming yeai, therefore, the Railway .staff ■will 
be subjected to half the cut imposed on tliem during the current 
year but this will bo accompanied by the withdrawal of income 
and super-tox prmleges The financial lesult will be a reduction 
in the saMiigs in the coming year from about Rs 1,76 lakhs net, 
after allowing for payments of compensation to the Income-tax 
Deportment, to Rs 3 03 lakhs ” 



CHAPTER Vn. 


Health and EdneatloiL 


Scope ol propose in thu Chapter to deal with gnch aapecta ol Pnblio 

health and education aa are from their nature matters of All 
India concern or are directly controlled by the Government of 
India. These anbjectfl are primarily the concern of provinoial 
Governments, but the Central Government still exercises certain 
residuary functions m connection with them- Aa regards public 
health, these functions comriat generally in dealing with infectious 
<ligPLflafta by preventing their introduction from outside by land or 
sea, their spread from Province to Province within the country or 
their dissemination frdm India to other parts of the world- In 
education, the Govftm^ent of India s mam responsibilitiea relate to 
areas ovhich are centrally odnuniatered and to Chiefs Colleges, the 
Gmverai!y“'<k£J)eIhi, audHhe danommationaJ raiiversitie* of Benares 
Aligarh* 

PoNknetHh. Before dealing wiHi^ther matters reference must be made to 
the effects of the retrenchment earned out in 1981-82 on the Central 
Health Organisation- The post of th? Aaaistant Director General 
(Sanitary) was abolished in that year and the clerical staff was 
considerably reduced- These measures led to a curtailment of the 
touring done by the Public Health Commissioner and to a linuta 
tion of his activities m other dearahle directions The poet of the 
Director Public Health Central Provincea, was held in abeyance 
from July 1932 and the oharge of the Department was entrusted 
to the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals of that Province 


Tuming now to the position in regard to epidemic diseases, the 
rmprovement in the cholera situation in 1932 was more marked than 
Cbsttn- m ^0 previous year and the number of cases and deaths reported 
declined from 250 309 and 184,447 respectively in 1931 to 70 346 
and 87 097 in 1932 Even in Bengal, which suffered most m 1981 
the morbidity ratio which had been 109 per 100 000 inhabitants in 

*lt mast bo undexstood that t£e etatements mode here on medi^ 
matters are prtmiloiiiL AathonbttiTe prortouiieaniaiiti on these snbjeeti 
are contained only m the annna] report of tho Pnhho Health Commiaaioner 
■with the GoTBmment of India (the laieet of which, at the tune of writing 
relate* fo the year 1931) and aaaoeiated pnblieatioiia. 
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that yeai, fell to a figure as low as 69 lu the first quarter of the 
year, out of a total of 25,720 recorded cases, the lowest figure on 
record since 1924, Bengal alone contributed 62 per cent In the 
second quarter, the incidence was highest m Assam and Bihar and 
Orissa In the third quarter, when the incidence in British India 
as a whole was less by 83 per cent than m 1931, the thiee Provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Bombay accounted for 80 per cent 
of rhe total numbei of eases, and in the fourth quarter the same 
thiee Provinces again recorded the highest incidence 

The improvement in the small-pox situation reported in the Small-pox. 
previous year was not maintained and a total of 1,13,969 cases was 
registered as compared with 88,000 in 1931 Nearly 64 per cent 
of these oecuried in the first half of the yeai, and the infection 
was particulaily severe m Bihar and Onssa, Bengal and Burma 
In the latter lialf of the yeai, the incidence was highest in the 
Punjab, North-West Frontiei Pro\ance and Madras 

The incidence of plague further lose from 44,783 cases and Plague. 
28,423 deaths in 1931 to 67,320 and 38,530 respectively during the 
year under review The Deccan Plateau and the Central Provinces 
suffered most Bombay alone reported no less than 20,853 cases, 
a figure nearly one-third of the total number of registered cases in 
1932 and four times higher tlian that m the previous year In 
Northern India the mcidence was probably the lowest on record 
since 1923 

In legard to Kala-A;^ar, the Commission which had been at Kala-Azar. 
work in Assam since March 1924 was closed down and the woik 
was transferred to the School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, where 
in 1932 successful transmission of Kala-Azar to two Chinese ham- 
steis by the bites of P argenUpes was accomphshed 

As statistics for veneieal diseases for the general population are Venereal 
not maintamed in India, the figuies of attendance at hospitals and diseases 
dispensaries have to be relied on in framing estimates legarding the 
prevalence of these diseases The estimates must theiefore be 
accepted with caution In 1932, of every 10,000 cases attending 
these institutions in British India nearly 90 suffeied from venereal 
diseases The Piovinees recording the highest rates were Bombay 
vith 190 pei 10,000 cases, Burma with 180, Madras with 140 and 
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Delhi with 130 whilst the Punjab Coorg and Assam reported the 
lowest incidence The rates lor the other Provinces were as follows t 
Central Provinces 90 Bihar and Orissa 90 Bengal 80 United Pro- 
vinoefl 70 Baluohiatan 40 and North West Frontier Province 40 

The report of the Indian Council of the British Empire Leprosy 
Rebef Association for the year 1932 shows that considerable pro- 
gress has been made In the campaign against lepro^ In India, 
as elsewhere, leprosy is a difQcnlt problem to deal with It is a 
mass problem, the disease being spread over every sphere of life 
and all strata of society The ignorance of both the educated and 
the uneducated in the earlv symptoms of the disease the lack of 
facilities for proper treatment and the fear of social ostracism which 
prompts the leper to hide hie disease until it can no longer he 
hidden the fact that the cause of the disease is bound up in 
•^udesproad superstition and the difHcnlty of exflmining partZa 
tiasAtn women these factors present difBcnlfaes m the wav of both 
investigation and treatment The enquiries and researches which 
the Association has set on foot are however steadily re-inforcmg 
the methods for dealing with these many-oded difflonltiea. The 
exact number of leprous patients still remains an unknown quantity 
although surveys and the operations of the propaganda and treat- 
ment oentree are enabling a more aeonrate computation to be 
made, and the encouraging results of the treatment given at the 
many leprosy clinics which have been established are indacmg an 
ever increasing number of lepers to seek the latest methods of 
diagnosis and treatment. The work which has been accomplished 
has served to bring into greater relief the magnitude of the task 
which the Associatiou has set about to perform with a modest endow 
meut fund which yields an annual income of about Rs. 1 11,000 
only The work done dunng the year under review was of a varied 
nature In the field of research sy i tematic observations were made 
of the efiQeiency of mtradermal method of injecting leprosy medica 
mCnts and a careful study was made of biopsy material taken from 
certain early leprous lesions. The study of pathological and 
b&ctenological findings in rat leprosy at various stages was also in 
progress during the year These experiments were carried out at 
the Leprosv Research Laboratory of the School of Tropical iledlcine 
and Hvgiene and cost the Awciation Rs. 20 876-14-0 In addition 
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Till’ prop I'j'niii 1 otnioi \isitOvi Vss'int i'di n lud Oils t, 
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Tiio Go\oimiu’ni of liuln lontimio to m.mit iu\ thou' m 

mloi tuition, d onnpoi.ition tn tlio ''pluMo of pnMic lioullli ,ind nu'di 
cine Tlic\ aicio iipiosonted .it (lie ''O's'-ious ol llie 1,'Uv iK'nIjh mul 

uufioind d'Uu(}icnt Pvhlufiu held in runs in \]niUM}i\ ‘>"'1 uinlti'ii* 
0(t<iber ]d32 Tlie\ non' iiKo i epi<'si>n(ed iil the I'MIi 'ession of 
tlie Ilonltli (Vininnlti'e of the Leaitne ol \.i(ioiis llenllh ( h e.’ine n( ion 
held in GeiieMi in Oelohi'i Id'i'J .md al the ij(')i)Mie of N’lillonn 
Kefrioiinl JTe.nllli roiifoionee lield al Cape Town (Sonlli Afi'ieal in 
Xo\einl)ei V)‘12 'I'lie A‘^sis(anl Dtieeloi id’ Die '\lahit'iii Mnwi'v of 
India, Knsanli, wliile on h’UAe in l'hi(datid wat, invili'd, al the 
instance .of tlie l^nblie Jloallli ConniiKsionei with llio i loveninient 
oi India, to attend .i nieelin^r ol llu' Alabiria Coiiiiiii'i Ion of Ilie 
Ijcagrne of Nations held in Oeneva in iMaicli IJt.TI; and (lironpli (he 
eotirtes^’ of this ('onnnission was enabli’d al la'apiie e\peni,e (o vlall 
ceitain anti-ninlanal selienies m lilni’ope 

We niaj’’ noiv iiroeeed lo leview I he Held of inedie/d I’oaeai'eli, Ah'illcal 
AVork ’was continued dniinij; tlu’ peiiod under review' iiiidor ()|,, hf"a'Hirli, 
auspices of tlie Indian Research h’mid AHaoei/dion. Tlie reiiiiK" 
of the various investigations cairied out w'ere piibllnlied, a/i umia), 
in the Scientific Journals issued by the Asaocifdlou, 

As a lesult of the GoveiriiueuI graul maid to (he Aaaoel/dlou 
foi 1932-33 being reduced from Ra 7.r>0 lalfha (o Hn, liil<li‘i 
owing to financial stnngeney, the ael/vifieu of (fu* AaaoehdJou had 
to be curtailed considerably l)y flnaue/ug crifpi'n ifti oiil o(' aee.m 
Ululated funds the As'-ociation was able i/t arrange I'or 'fd e/a/idrles 
against 57 in 1931-32 Tho,e v/ere fimmeed at an fulini/ih'fl cost of 
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Ba, 6,81,766 and included inveatigationa dealing mtli such problems 
as cholera, anta rabio vaccines, knlw a^ar, tuberculoeia, leprosy*, 
helminthological and nutritional diseases, the use of hactenophages 
in dj’sentery and cholera maternal mortality in child birth, 
anaemias of pregnancy etc. Among other researches which were 
earned out were investigations on the value of certain Indigenous 
drugs, on the causes and effect* of drug addiction, studies on the 
determination of haemoglobin m health and m anaemia a, on atm 
diseases, on diabetes, on the blood changes in certain tropical 
diseases, on the histology of the spleen and bone marrow, on 
fllanasi'i, on (wteoraalacm and on the secretion and composition of 
gastno jniee in Indians. The centres of investigations were as 
reported in last vear s issue of this pobbeatnm. 

The Association ccntlnoed its grants to meet the cost of the 
professors at the School of Tropical lledicine Calcutta, and the 
salary of the Director of Lepro^ inqmrie* (Dr Muir) The grant 
of Ra 15 000 to the Assam Medical Heseareh Soae^ to help in the 
investigation of some of the malaria problem* of that Province was 
renewed The contribution* to the Imperial Institute of Entomology 
and to the Bureau of Hvgiene and Tropical Disease*, London were 
however reduced to £100 and £150 respectivdv for financial reasons. 

The tenth conference of Medical Research "Workers was held in 
Calcntta from 6th to 10th December 1932 Its object* have been 
stated in the previous issnes of thi* publication. This was followed 
bv a mectmg of the 8cientifio Advisory Board who eoamined the 
programme of medical research for 1933-84 as recommended by the 
conference and made certam alterations. This programme was 
approved by the Governing Body m their meeting held on the 18th 
March 1933 

The All India Institute of Hygiene and Pubbe Health, Calcutta, 
was ofiened on the SOth December 1982 The professorial staff 
of the Institute has now been selected and will shortlv take up 
their appointments. The ayllahas and prospectus of the Institute 
have been issued 

Durmg the year the future of the Tnd^HTi Medical Service was 
ghU engaging the attention of the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. There was a considerable demand from 
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the Pi ovinces for the services , of Eui’Opean ofS.eei's of the Indian 
]\Iedical Seivice Although it was not possible to meet every demand 
in full, it IS satisfactory to lepoit that 31 Buiopean ofiScers were 
transfeired between the begmning of 1932 and the middle of August 
1933 

A Medical Council Bill vas mtioduced in the Legislative General 
Assembly m September 1932, and came up for discussion in the 
winter session of 1933 when it vas lefeiied to a Select Committee 
The Bill was passed in the autumn session of 1933 The Govern- 
ment of India issued a notification bringmg tlie Act — Indian Medical 
Council Act, 1933 — into foice with effect from the 1st Novembei 
1933 Action is being taken to establish the Indian Medical Council 
vuthout avoidable delay The proposal lef erred to in last year’s 
leport regarding the amendment of the Indian Medical Degiees Act, 

1916, with a mew to make it moie effective in pieventmg the use by 
unqualified persons of titles implying qualifications in “ Western 
Medical Science ” vas examined fuither and it was decided to 
lefer the question to the Council as soon as it was established 

In last j-'eai’s lepoit lefeience was made to the introduction Haj 
111 the Legislative Assembly in IMareh 1932, of three Bills designed 
to give effect to some of the decisions reached on the recommenda- 
tions of the Saj Inquiry Committee Of these thiee Bills, the one 
which aimed at establishmg Committees m the prmcipal ports of 
pilgiim traffic to assist l\Iuslim pilgrims to the Hejaz was passed by 
the Indian Legislature m September 1932 The Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, foi certain pin poses connected 
with the pilgrimage was passed in April 1933 As regards the 
third BiU, which is designed to regulate the activities of persons 
in British India offering to assist Muslim pilgrims to the Hejaz the 
Select Committee which was appointed to report on this Bill recom- 
mended by a majority that the Bill should not be proceeded with 
at present Before arriving at a decision on this recommendation, 
the Government of India have, on the advice of the Standing Raj , 
Committee, decided that copies of the Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee should be sent- to Mushm vernacular newspapers for 
publication and that the managers of the papers should be asked 
to forward to Government any comments that mav appear in their 
papers regarding the merits of the Bill The opinion of the Gov- 
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emmcuts of Bomba\ and Bengal as to whetlior tie Bill aliould or 
sJionld not be proceeded ■with has also been invited- 

Other important meoenres taken during the year under report 
■wore (♦) the publication and free distribution of a revised edition 
of the * Guide for Pilgnmii to the ITejax in English and Urdu, 
(n) the repatriation at a cost of about Its. 10 500 of 2o8 destitute 
Indian pilgrims stranded at Jedda on the conclusion of the pilgnm 
age without tlie means of returning to thoir homes and (n») the 
promulgation, in January 1008 of new rules regarding the provision 
of life t>a^^ng appbanees on pflgnm ships 

"We may now consider the problems that arise in this country 
from the abuse of intoxicating drugs The opium policy has been 
described In some detail m previous reports As regards the export 
of opinm the Government of India s policy is goveme<l bv inter 
national agreements, but has actually gone considerahly further than 
these require The area under poppv cultivation m the United 
Provinces m 19'^l-32 was 87 012 acres, against 16 637 acres in the 
preceding year The area sown in the year 1931-32 represented 
about 20 8 per cent of the area sown m 1912*18 (the last year 
before exports to China were stopped) and about 521 per cent of 
that sown in 192t>-26 (the last veer before the policy of steady re 
dnetion in other exports •was adopted) The process of reduction 
was stayed m 1931 and in 1932 because it was found that the rate 
before 1981 had been too rapid so that stocks had been brought to 
a dangeroualy low leveL Progressive and rapid reduofaon was 
refiToned in 19^33 Developments m internal policy have consisted 
m the enactment by provincial Govermnente of legialatiou designed 
to suppress or Ihmt the actual smoking of the drug which consti 
tutes a problem qnite distinct from its use bv eating as an indul 
geuce and more particularly as a quasi medical preventi've of malaria 

The Dangerous Drugs Act came mto force on 1st Februarv 
1931 The Act regulates the production and manufacture of opium 
for export and internal production and distribution and supplv 
of prepared opium, coca leaves and manufactured drugs and also 
eontams a clause giving local Governments certain control o'ver fllleit 
transactions in dangerous drugs, especially in regard to traffickers 
having their headquarters in but operating outside British Indis 
Opium production in the Indian States is naturally a com 
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fnctor Tlu' Gn\oinmoiil oi India liaie decided to 
jniicna^o all old slocks of opium in the \auons Slates, and to le- 
^>■111010 and if pos'^iblo i educe popin cnltnation in the States by 
aiiammnr for the siipph of einde ojnnm to the Government on a 
<pjo{,i sisiom on tlie nndeistnnduifr that tliese quotas nill not be 
lodutcd except pan pas'-a \\ith tne dnmnntioii of pioduction in 
Gntisli India riuhn the letised agieements (which will remain 
in tone for a period of 4 \eais endin'^ on the 301h June 193G) all 
the Stales which piodnee 1 1 iide opimn foi supply to Government 
e\<c}itinjr ttwalioi Indoic and 'fonlv which hate been allow'cd to 
cult note popjn foi then own excise purposes also will permit no 
popp\ cnltnation except as ieqnn<-d ioi snjqih to Government 
Tlie iifrht ot ila* Dnihais cnmeined to ])rodnce opium for inteinal 
< oiisumiition will leniain in ahe\anee dm in" the penods of the 
a"recments an<l the jiositmn will he ie\iewed when these contiacts 
oxpn e 

In iJnrnia tin* le^istei (tj opium smokcis and the register of Opium 
Bmme'«e opium consnmeis were le-opencd with effect fiom the Ist 
Apitl 1032 The local Go^clnnlent Innc still nndei consideration 
a ]noposal to license snioking ‘;aloons with a mcw' to piovidiug 
facilities foi sanoking whoie such aic neccssaiy and at the same 
Time enabling the excise staff to take cfieelne action against un- 
heciised saloons The Bengal Ojmnn Smoking Act, 1032 (Act X 
of 1032) which amis at the licensing of opium smokers, came into 
force with effect fiom the 1st June 1033 In the Ceiitial Provinces, 
opium smoking has lu'cn tofallv piohibited with effect front June 
3032 33ie Goicinmcnfs of i^fadras, Bomhat and the United Pio- 
Miiees are also contemiil.iting legislation to piohibit opium smoking 
Opnnu smoking in conpiain lias been piohibited by legislation in 
the Puiiynb the United I’loMneos Delhi Baluchistan and the North 
West Piontiei PiOMnec Befoie latifying the Agieement drawn 
up at the Opium Smoking Confeicnce, Bangkok certain modifica- 
tions of the existing laws in Burma aie neccssaiy to enable the pio- 
iisions of tlie Agieement to he enforced The local Government 
have theiefore ]ue]iaied a Bill wutli a view to amending the 
Dangeious Drugs Act 1930, in order to achieve this object But 
as some further questions of detail have arisen which could not be 
settled in time, it has been decided to postpone the Bill until the 
session of the Buima Legislative Council to be held m Pebruait 
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1934 Negotiations -were in progress during the year with Indian 
States with the object of concluding extraditaon treaties in respect 
of persons connected with illicit traffic in dangerous drugs. The 
Convention for limiting the manufacture and regulating the dis- 
tribution of narcotic drugs was ratified on behalf of India on the 
14th November 1932 

The report of the Bmga Enquiry Committee referred to in 
lost year a Summary was examined during the year Aa many of 
the recommendations made by the Committee concern the provmeinl 
fimff mmpn ta either exclusively or in common with the Central 
Government it was decided that the provincial Governments shonld 
be given on opportunity of formulating their views on the report 
as a whole before tbe Government of India formulate their own 
views On the recommendationa. Provincial Governments were 
addressed on the subject at the end of August 1932, and their 
repbes are awaited 

We may now refer to the important activities undertaken m 
connection "^th the health and physical welfare of women and 
children in India- The year under review again saw an all round 
increase m the work done by hospitals run by medical women, 
although, owing to finandal stringemjy there was an almost general 
cut in salaries wnH grants varying from 6 par cant to 10 per cent 
The United Provinces remained far ahead of other Provinees in ita 
woik for the rebef of sick women and children and was still the 
onlv Province to employ a senior officer of the Women b Medical 
Service as Assistant to the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals 
for the work of inspecting the women s hospitals and advising thoee 
working m them. The Lady Hardinge Medical College in New 
Delhi, which is maintained by a Government of India grant and 
the Medical Schools at Agra and Madras, maintained by the pro- 
vincial Governments, oontmned to tram women medical students. 
Reference was made m last year s report to the proposed recovery 
of a charge (per capita) from local Governments for each student 
sent by them to the Lady Hardmge Medical College. The proposal 
was dropped in view of the straitened condition of provincial 
finances. It was then proposed to close the science classes at the 
Institution with a view to reducing expenditure but fortunately 
Government increased it* grant to Rs 831 800 during the year and 
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this proposal also ■\\as abandoned Tlie Medical School at Ludhiana 
IS largely financed by a grant from the Punjab Government Ap- 
pieciation of the work of its Principal, Dr Edith Brown, was shown 
by the grant- to hei in 1932 of the title of Dame of the British 
Empire As v omen’s education improves, more women piesent 
themselves as candidates for training not only as doctoih but rfs 
muses, midwives and eompoiinders The day is stiU far distant 
vhen the villagers viU all be within reach of skilled help foi 
their women, but every year sees an improvement The motor buses 
which contniue to inciease in numbeis are helping enormously to- 
wards this end During the 3 ’eai there were 26 hospitals in India 
under officers of the Women’s IMedical Seince, the small number 
of hospitals compared with the numbei of officers on the cadre being 
due to the fact that, owing to its importance as a teachmg institu- 
tion, the Lady Hardmge ]\Iedical College and Hospital requires the 
services of 9 officers 

We may now turn to the activities of the Indian Ked Cioss Indian Red 
Society and othei similai organizations engaged in voluntary health Society, 
and welfare woik in India During the year under review, the 
development of work suffeied to some extent owing to the continued 
economic depression, and the issue of a eonveision loan by the Gov- 
ernment of India resulted in a heavy decrease in the income from 
mvestments necessitatmg the exeicise of strict economy, but m spite 
bf these adverse factors a notable advance was secured in several 
directions Consideiable awakemng of activity took place in the 
Indian States m particular The Travancore Durbar held a special 
meetmg to maugurate a Stafte Ked Cross Branch, the Jodhpur and 
Kotah Branches, which hitherto formed part of the R-ajputana pio- 
loncial Branch, obtamed affiliation direct with headquarteis, and 
the Mysore State Branch achieved great success with regard to its 
child welfare programme The Baby Week held in the last-men- 
tioned State secured the second place in the competition for the 
Impeiial Baby Week Challenge Shield which is awarded annualk" 
by the National Baby Week Council, England, for the best Babj" We^-’' 
campaign held throughout the Empire exclusive of the United K)pj 
dom Considerable progress was achieved m British India ahn 
new District Branches weie formed m the United Pi evinces, G ^r-- 
nity and Child Welfare work was developed in the distinct 'txd 
the Assam Branch recorded an almost four hundred per cr-'n - r- --- 
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in incraborslilp tho Health School for tlie training of Health 
Visitor! and Dais wna reopened in JIndms, and m Bomba 7 , 
R* 18,000 wore raised throngh entcrtaininenU- In the Attock Dis- 
trict of the Dtingab a women** hospital called the “ Talagang Zenana 
Hospital was built through private inuniflc<jDce and presented to 
the Society this being tbe first hospital to be owned by the Indian Bed 
Cross Society At tho end of 1982 there wore 22 provincial and 
State Branches and 143 District or local Branchea, the largest number 
of local Branches being in the Punjab The adnlt membership, how 
ever suffered on account of the economic depression and came down 
to 13 373 from 16 032 at the end of 1931 

The iledical btorea bection of the Society » Central Supply 
Depot at Lahore was closed at the end of the year os a measure of 
cconomN but it has been decided that medical comforts for hospitals 
which were hitherto guppbed by the Depot will now be obtained by 
the provincial Branches locally and the Depot transactions will con 
grrt of distribution of propaganda material Daring the year under 
reviciv the Depot distrjbute<l medical comforts of the value of 
Ra. 36483 to 223 instituboos, and iKmed Ra. 10 677 worth of propa 
ganda material Among the other activitie» undertaken by the 
Society mar be mentioned the lasoe of the quarterly journal The 
Red Creurs winch Reema to be growing m popularity the addition 
of a Cinema Production Bureau to headquarters the maintenance 
of a library of health and organmaticm literature, films, charts, alidea# 
eto and the preparation of a scheme wherennder a film circulating 
library will be in'rtitnted the di'ftiibntion of educational posterH 
the preparation of a nio<lel Disaster Relief Plan which outlines the 
method of dealing with a diaastcr in a constructive and economic 
manner and the machinery which must be set up for the purpose 
and the distribution of grants in a number of diaastera for relief pur 
poses. The Society was represente<l at the Second International 
Conference of social work held at Pranfcfort-on Main in Germany in 
July 1932 and at the invitation of the Society and the Government 
of India Miss Mary Beard of the International Health Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation viaited India to atndv the problems connected 
With the training of Indian women for public health work. Tb® 
Society B work is gradually pemetratiiig into the rural areas and the 
District Branches are senoualv turning their attention to the 
problem of improvmp health conditions in the villages. Roadside 
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first aid posts have been instituted by the Central Provinces and 
Beiai Branch 

Duiing 1932 the Junior Red Cross, ivliieh is the childien’s branch TheJuaior 
of the Red Cioss, made good progiess, 3,781 groups with a member- Ked Crosg. 
ship of 1,92,516 (1,88 960 boys and 3,556 giils) were enrolled, which 
was an increase of 819 groups and 39,782 members over the figuie* 
for 1931 The school children enioUed pledge themselves to take 
care of their own healtli and tliat of others, to help the sick and 
suffeiing and to look upon childien all ovei the world as their 
friends The non-j)0]itical, non-sectarian and non-i eligious nature 
of this pledge is so clear that this moiement is welcomed and en 
couraged by eveiv section of the population The potentialities of 
the Junior Red Cross can be judged from the fact that duimg 1932, 
the Punjab Jumois laised, mostly by sacrifice of their pocket money, 
a consideiable sum of money, which they spent in helping theu 
pool class mates on pui chase of medicines for treatment of the 
sick, on health piopaganda, etc The movement has not yet been 
developed much in girls’ schools, but Bombay has given a good 
lead in this diiection A numbci of pamphlets have been published 
by the headquarteis of the Society to help in the organization of 
groups and to furnish suggestions foi methods of work The intei 
school correspondence between Junior Red Cross gioups of vaiious 
countries vhich is so powerful a factor in establishuig peacv’^ 
and goodwill betveen nations is giadually mcreasmg in popularity 
in India One of the fundamental objects of the Junior Red 
Cross IS to teach personal and community hygiene to boys, and 
Juniors aie also encouraged to assist public health authorities durmg 
epidemics 

Mention must now be made of two important aspects of the Maternity 
Society’s work which are to some extent distinct from its other acti- 
Titles The Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau was opened in propaganda 
1931 Its scope includes training schools for health visitors, the worlc 
of instruction of indigenous dais, the supervision of infant and child 
welfare work and the assisting and advising of centres foi the sepoys’ 
wives and children The grants given to health schools enable the 
Bureau to keep up the standards of training as weU as supplying 
mueli needed financial aid Four schools are assisted in this way, 
namely the Lady Reading Health School at Delhi, the Bengal School 
for Health Welfare Workers at Calcutta, the School for training 

IT 
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Ucfllth visitors Qt Hfldrss, flnd tho school /or tho ssino purposo 
orgfuiuod b> tho Seva Sadan at Poona. Touch is also maintained 
Tnth the Government tnunmjr schools at Lahore and Nagpur This 
part of tho ^vo^k is regarded as extremely important sinco before 
health vork can succeed in India a body of properly trained Tvorkers 
IB n fundamental necessity Tho help given by the Bureau to ehn<^ 
welfare centres is partly financial, but it is to a greater extent 
ad\'iBory and this advice Is welcomed and sought all over India. The 
pocnlmr problems and diiOciilHes of work among rural and industrial 
populations aro also elowly being attacked. As regards propaganda 
against tuberculosis, mention was made in last year's report that the 
King George Tlianksgiving (Anti tuberculosis) Fund was handed 
over to the Society at tho end of 1930 The chief aim of the Fund is 
to organize educational propaganda against toborcnlosis The diseaio 
is not Bolely a medical problem but is also associated with ignorance 
and certain social and economic conditions which lower the vitality 
of the people Preventive measures are therefore necessary which 
maj be grouped under four heads educational propaganda better 
ment of conditions of bnng removal of certain social enstoms and 
provision of dispensaries and aanatona At present efforts are being 
made to organize anti tuberculoeis sub-committees m Bntish India as 
well as in the Indian States with a view to educate the people about 
the causes and prevention of tuberouJoos IhinDg 1932 8 new pro- 
vincial gub-comnuUees were formed, bringing the total number to 13 
These sub-committees are carrying out an intensive propaganda 
campaign against tuborcoioaia. In 1982, the total income of the 
Fund was Ra. 64 004-13-0 and the expenditure Ka 31 682-10-0 of 
which Rs. 12 261-3-0 was epant in making grants to the vanona pro- 
vincial gub-committees 

The St John Ambolance Association with its sister organixatioii, 
the St John Ambulance Brigade works in close cooperation with the 
InHipn Red Cross Society During 1932, 1 311 courses of instruction 
in first aid, home numng homo hygiene and sanitation were held m 
which a total of 23^94 persona received indmction and 13 652 
persons qualified for proficiency certificatea. In addition, 8,576 school 
students received an elementary course of instruction in these subjects, 
of whom 6 089 qualified for certificates Classes were organised 
among railwaymen, soldiers^ poheemen, m prisons, Reformatory 
Schools, educational institutions, mmea, and industrial establishments 
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in British India as well as in the Indian States The St John 
Ambulance Brigade consisted at the end of the year of 50 Ambulance 
and 10 Nursmg Divisions with 4 Cadet Ambulance and 5 Cadet 
Nursing Units The total membership was over 2,000 

Pmally, mention may be made of the Boy Scouts and Girl Guide 
movements, and it may be safe to say that the year under review has 
been one of steady pi ogress The ex,tent to which the movement has 
expanded will appeal from the Census figures which show an mcrease 
of 23,190 in 1933 over the figures of last 3 ''ear, brmging the tola] for 
all India up to 1,89,762 This increase is spiead over both Provinces 
and State Associations Amongst the States, Mysore stands foiemost 
for membership with 10,387, Kashmir coming next with 4,365 In 
all, there are 29 State Associations m India The movement conti- 
nued to receive support from all provmcial and State Governments 
The Coehm Government gives to the Scout Association a giant of 
Rs 5,000 per annum Bombay and the Punjab Governments subsi- 
dise their local Associations to the extent of Rs 21,000 and Rs 20,000, 
respectively The Bengal Association receives from its local Govern- 
ment Rs 10,000 and the Government of the United Provinces contri- 
bute Rs 12,000 each to both Baden-Powell and the Seva Samiti Boj’’ 
Scouts Associations It is a mattei of regiet that m several Pro- 
vmces grants have been cut by the local Governments under the 
present retrenchment scheme, but these cuts do not seem to have 
detracted fiom the general all round efficiency and advancement 
apparent in the movement as a vliole 

One of the principal features of the j^eai has been the attention 
given to the framing of officers and the facilities afforded for this 
purpose Under the auspices of the Indian Headquaiters tvo 
advanced eouises — one tor Cub Masters and the other foi Rover 
Leadeis — ^weie held towaids the end of 1932 and the Piovmce of 
Madras and especial^ the States of Mj’-sore, Tiavancoie, Coeliin and 
Pudduldcottai took full advantage of these courses Anothei pleasing 
feature of the yeai 1932-33 is that several inoie piovincial jVssoeiations 
have been able to secuie peimanent headquaiteis buildings of their 
own, and m some Pi ounces even local Associations have, with tlie 
assistance of the bovs themselves, been able to do so l\Iention should 
also be made of the pi ogress whieli the m ovement has made in insti- 
tutions for disabled boys like the schools for the blind, deaf and dumb, 
and even in some leper Settlements Seveial of the Boislal schools 
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hnvo aUo taken ^erv keonlj to Scouting and have produced vary smart 
and ofBclont troops. 

Eductilon "W c Ina^ conclude tho Chapter b; describing briefly the activities 

ol certain cdncational institutions tor which the Government ol India 
assunica some degroo of rcsponsiblUtj The number of students at 

Beotrts the Benares Hindu University continued to increase, the total 

UnWmJt) number on the rolls at the end of the year being 8,305 (of whom 84 

wore lady stndenbi) as compared with 2 993 in the previous year 
On tho academic side the most outstanding event was the demsion 
of tlic Senate to introduce llindi ns tho medinm of instruction in a 
few snbjectfi for the Intermediate Eramination, A nev group of 
fubgocta namelv Chemistrj Botany with Pharmacognaw and 
Pharmaceutical (Tieniistry has been introduced for the B 8c- 
Ehcfminatlon and Elementary Psychology has been introduced aa an 
independent optional Mibgeet for the Intermediate ExaminatioTU 
The Uni>erhiti Librarv has made good progress and contains now 
about 70 000 bool s. The University Training Corps won the Efficiency 
Oup for the sixth time m succovion at the ammal cam}) of the parent 
battalion at Agra Tho flnances of the University are unfortunately 
not free from anxiety Owing to the general depression freeh dona 
tiona amounting only to Rs. 0644O-12-O were received during the 
jyear Strenuous attempts were made to ciollect more funds, and it 
IS gratifying to note that 11 H the Nawab of Hampur and 
TTik Highness the Moharaga Tehn Garhwal have promised to give a 
non recurring donation of Rupees one lac each and a recumng 
.annual donation of Ea 6 000 

At the Aligarh Muslim University certain changes of importance 

UniTentty place during the year The Intermediate Classes were amalga 

mated with the Univeraitv and the high school classes witli the 
University School As a result of this change the enrolment m the 
University and the School showed a marked increase. On the 
academic aide, two Doctorate Degree* of different standards were 
ontroduced the departments of Arabic and Physics were strengthened 
by the appointment of Dr Otto Spiea and Dr Leaaheim respectively 
to profeasorahips m these departments and teaching in the new 
science laboratories which were opened m October 1932 was com 
menced. During the year 3 500 book* frere added to the hbrary and 
the librarian was sent to London for speoial tr ainin g Financial 
conditions, however remained unsatisfactory but m spite of tho 
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depression, llie Go\ eminent of India completed its generous non- 
lecnirinsi giant of Ks 15 laldis a payment of Rs 6 lakhs, and 
';e\cial don, it ions wcie leceived fiom jirivate peisons The University 
was foieed to ajipoint a Retrenchment Committee in older to find out 
nais ot 1 educing its expendituie and the teaching and ministerial 
stall' nas oveiliauled and a cut m salaiy foi thiee yeais was imposed 

The numbei of students at the Delhi University inci eased fiom Delhi 
2,045 in tlie pie\ious yeai to 2,209 The Anglo-Aiabic College was Omverstty. 
accoided pennanent lecognition as a degiee college of the University 
teaching up to the B A (Pass) Standaid, and the Commeicial Col- 
lege nhich was leeentli iccognized as a degree college opened BA 
(Pass) classes The Indiaprastha Giils’ Intennediate College has 
applied to the University foi pei mission to open degice classf^s (B I 
Pass) in ceitain specifiid suliiects Tutoiial woik is being oiganiaed 
on a inoie etlcctne bans in the constituent colleges of the Cnneiaity 
Par -1 eaching clianges lune been suggested by some of the Committees 
of Coiuses and Studies foi the 31 A examination, sucli as ilie insti- 
tution of qualify ing Tests for candidates who have not jiassed the 
BA Honouis examination, and the submission of a thesis on any 
appio'cd sub.iect in lieu of certain written tests Several teachers 
of the Uiin^eisity earned academic distinctions during the yeai from 
British Unneisities and the Univeisity Tiainmg Corps was main- 
tained at its full strength 

As regards centially admniistcied areas the 5-year programme Centrally 
of expansion of educational facilities m these teriitories which was 
introduced in 1927-28 was reviewed during the yeai and found to 
have worked successfully It was decided theiefoie that its various 
items should be treated as peimanent measures and the expenditure 
of Rs 5 18,600 per annum in lespeet thereof should be amalgamated 
with die ordmaii' educational expenditure in the various aieas 
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t propoM to conclnde this report with an account of what 
wn as the five Surveys of India — erchtDolo^eal, topographical, 
col botanical and rooIogieaL As in the preceding year the 
cs of these Doportinenta were greatly restricted by flnflnrml 
stringency 

The grant for Archreologicol works during the year stood at the 
same low figure os In tho previous year and it was not possible there- 
fore to undertake excavations on an extensive scale. It is gratifying 
to note however that the few small exoavationa undertaken during 
the year yielded an unexpectedly rich harvest. 

For want of funds no excavations were made during tho year ou 
this interesting site, but a few trial trenches were ddg at Harappa 
which revealed a few more houses in the Workmen s Quarters in 
Mound F recalling the famous Potters Quarters * of tho fith 
Century B C m Athens. The portable antiquities found were not 
nti^rous 

At Tank, operations were devoted to the clearance and conserva- 
tion of the great Buddhist monastery at Kalawan which had been 
uncovered in the previous year This Is the largest among all the 
monasteries yet brought to light m the north west of Indio. The 
inscription engraved on a copper plate, which was discovered last 
year m one of the stnpas on this site, has now been finally deciphered 
and studied It mentions that the old name of the monastery was 
VChadasila and records that the ahnne was erected by & female lay 
Vorshippar one Chandrabhi by name in the year 134 of the Axes 
erh which, according to the now generally accepted view correaponds 
appTOinnalely with the year 76 A. D Among other noteworthy 
antiqmties brought to light m the course of the operations on this 
site (me of the moat interesting la a amall stupa which, like the cell 
stupa ik the Mohra Moradu monastery doubtless commemorates (and 
perhaps contains the relics of) some gpeoiallv holv divmo who once 
resided here Another feature of mterest in this monastery is the 
presence of three strong rooms, which took thq place of the ordinary 
monks cells but were devoid of doors or windows, the only means of 
accew being by a trapdoor contrived in the upper floor Suty coma 
ranging m date from Hermaeus to Hormazd H were found in tho 
r 183 ) 
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monaster}’' of Chadasila and m a niche in front of one of these strong 
rooms ^^as a group of unusually well-modelled terracotta figures 

. At Nalanda, another monastery (No 9) was brought to light. Nalanda. 
The eential courtyaid which is well paied with square brick tiles 
contains a iiell and theie is a si an case at one corner to give access to 
the upper flooi The use of wood foi the treads and risers of this 
st-aircase and foi dooi-fiaines m the eiitiance to the cells is evidenced 
by tlie existence ot masses of ehaicoal The poi table antiquities 
reeo^eled from this buildmg include an interestmg collection of 75 
bron/p and stone images, elav seals, terracotta plaques, a pair of 
ivory sandals iron stiaps, nails and other objects The bronze statues, 
which have been cleaned, vaiw m size fiom 4" to 22", and next to 
the colleetion found in a monaster}^ at Kurkiliar two oi three years 
ago, constitute ihc laigest collection of such objects found m any 
other single stiueture 

At Delhi, furtliei pi ogress was made with the excavation of the Delhi. 
Palace of kluliammad Shah Tughlaq, locally Icnown as Bijaimandal, 
nhich name accoiding to Sii Sav}ud Ahmad is a corruption of Badih 
Manzil, 01 the wondeiful mansion The laige pillared hall on the 
noith of this palace was piobabbv the thousand pillared hall bunt by 
this king A considerable poition of this latter hall is now hidden 
under a Ihanqah of a later date 

The Aichieological Superintendent in Buima reports the dis- Banna.' 
eovery at Kyaukse of old cave temples which were brought to hght 
by a Burmese monk while clearing a site for a monastery They date 
from the beginning of the 14th centuiy A D as evidenced by a 
Burmese inscription engraved m the year 666 Sakkaraja (A D. 

1304-5) The eaves contain colossal images of Buddha cut into the 
rock and revealed small wooden images of the three Shan brothers 
in whose time they were excavated Similar clearance work around 
an old stupa at Pagan yielded a collection of bronze images of the 
Buddha 

The fragmentary Bralimi inscription from Mahasthangarh men- Epigraphy, 
tioned m last year’s leport turns out to be a document of considerable 
interest, inasmuch as it appears to record the occurrence of a severe 
famine which devastated Northern India m the third century B C., 
and the measures of rebef adopted to combat it mcluding the distri- 
bution of paddy from the royal granary and the advance of loans 
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tliroagli district ofllccrs. Another important inscription disposed of 
tlurinff the ^ oar is a Knshan epigraph from irathura which is written 
in n mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit and dated the first day of thr 
hrneedonian month Qurppivn in the year 28 in the reign of the 
Knshan king Jlnnshko. Two copper plates bearing a Qnpta inscnp- 
tion of the year 128 wore excavated in an ancient tank at the village 
of Baigram in the diatnct of Dlnajpnr North BengaL They throw 
volnablo light on the avstem of administration in vogue in North 
Bengal during the period in question. A noteworthy undertaking 
in the epigraphlcal lino was a carefnl examination with a view to 
publication b\ tbe Government Epigraphist of the numerous inscrip- 
tions engraved on htone terraeottn tablets, etc., found in tbe eonrse 
of the exea\Titiona at Nalanda that had remamed undeciphered Of 
the 3 or 4 \agan inscnptiona in which the name of the old Hindu 
citv of Delhi baa been noticed the earbest is that of the Samvat year 
1109 in the reign of the Tomara king Anangapala who is credited 
with having rcpeopled this city after it had lam desolate for many 
centunea. In new of its great importance as the Imperial Capital of 
Indio, anv records relating to this city deserve special notice. One 
such inscription wa-s found durmg the year under report at Hastina 
pur the reputed capital of tbe Kauravas 

In Southern India 4*^9 stone inscnptioiis and six copperplate 
grants were examined- These belong to the Pallava, Chola Chalukya 
and Pandva dmashea. Tbe earliest among the copperplate inscrip- 
tions is the one issued bv the Eastern Chalukya king Tishnuvardhana 
m, who flounsh^ m the 7th century A. D 
Un s fTm i i . In the Indian Ifuseum, the Gondhara Gallery has been re-arranged 

and the sculptures re-classifled aocordmg to subjects represented by 
them The Com Cabmet was ennehed with 173 coins meluding 24 
gold and 46 silver coma. Among the silver coins special mention 
mav be made of five punch marked corns from Rajshahl which are the 
very first examples of this type to be found anywhere m Bengal 
The newly acquired sculptures mclnde a rare stone image of Harihara 
attended by Sorya and Buddha. 

The Allahabad llnnidpal JIuseum which was started only a few 
years ago already contains a conaiderable number of valuable anti 
qnities brought together by the Executive OfQcer of that Municipality 
Of these, three early Brahmi mscripbons found among the namains 
at Kosam (ancient Kansambi) a^ of considerable historical value. 
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]\Itic]i useful work was done by the Archeological Chemist who Archeologl- 
treated 1,025 antiquities of various lands and assisted the officers of 
the Survey with his advice regarding other matteis A beginning 
was also made by him with the scientific preservation of the important 
collection of klughal paintings, diawings and manuscripts in the 
Delhi Port Museum, and the work of the preservation of Buddhist 
silk paintings in the Cential Asian Antiquities Museum, New Dellii, 
was continued 

As in the pieceding year, besides the usual annual repairs to the Conserraflon. 
monuments in the chaige of the Archseologieal Department, special 
conseiwation works of a really uigent natuie onJ 3 ’' were earned out 

The Survey of India was hit hard by the economy campaign The 
earned out dunng the j^ear Its net giant was nearly halved and 
the staff was greatly reduced As a result, the activities of the 
Depaitment were consideiably cui tailed 

Duimg the year under renorn ending on the 30th Septembei 
1932, an area of 37,924 square miles was surveyed, including 3 348 
square miles of revision of modern (later than 1905) surveys, mostly 
on the scales of one inch and half inch to one mile, compared with 
a prenous annual average of about 62,000 squaie miles The total 
area surv^eyed within the external limits of India up to the survey- 
year 1931-32 was 1,129,102 square miles, and the balance remaining 
for suivev^ was 755,585 square miles It was hoped at one time to 
complete the survej’’ of the small area on the south-west slopes of the 
Black Mountain (North-West Frontier Province) remainmg over 
from last yeai ’s work, but the necessaiy political an angements could 
not be made Work m the high mountainous country on the north- 
west fiontier, howevei was brought to a close The pi ogress of 
survey in the ComiUa and Noakhali Districts and neighbouihood in 
Bast Bengal was hampeied owing to the preialence of tenonst acti- 
vity in that part of the country 

In addition to topogiaphical woik a numbei of special simmys. Special and 

, , , , Miscellaneous 

foiest surveys, cantonment surveys, recta ngulation surveys and survejs 
surveys for other Gov^ernment departments, Indian States and private 
bodies were also carried out during the year A ceitain amount of 
exploiatiou work also was done Before piocesduig to Poisia Sir 
Aurel Stem carried out some archisological work in the neighbour- 
hood of Jhelum and established tliQ ‘■ite of the giave of Alexander 
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tho Great’s famous horso BucephoJos at Jalalpur, 30 milei south 
woat of Jliclum and tho Survey Offleer who accompanied Dr do 
Terra 'b expedition to Eastern Ladakh in May 1932 succeeded in 
Burvejnnfr 4 COO square mBea of little known country during the year 

Tho scientific operations of tha Departm^t included the follow 
Ingi Biweekly time observations with the bont transit were con 
tinned and a record of the Dehra longitude maintained by the recep- 
tion of wireless time algnals from Bordeaux and Rogby eiperi 
ments were made with the transit and astrolabe in the hope of elimi 
natmg the personal equations of the observers the latitude vanaticiu 
programme waa continued the usual magnetic, seismographic and 
meteorological observations were undertaken and observations of tho 
heights of certain snow peaks were made from Mussoorie, Observa 
tions to determine the force of gravitv were made at 1 station in the 
Central India Agency, 18 stabona in the United Provinces, 11 sLations 
in the Central Provinces 6 etatlons m the Bombay Presidency 2 
stations In Hyderabad 4 stations in the Madras Premdeney 6 stabona 
in Bihar and Orissa, and 4 stations in the Bengal Premdeney Tlie 
observation of the Dolbandm Meridional senea, which connects the 
Eoldt Longitudinal and Makr&n Longitudinal senes in longitude 
65® was completed Twelve new stabema were built and 14 stabons 
observed at ' 

Domig the year 790 departmental maps, including reprlnte and 
new edibonfl were published and numerous mapia and plana were 
prepared for the Army local Governments, Ealhvaya, Census Ofllcera, 
aud other Departments. 

During the year geological surveys were in progress m the 
Northern and Southern Shan States, and the Shwebo Distnot, 
Burma in Kfifthmir the Simla BPla, the Balt Range, th© Attock, 
Mianwali, Hoahiarpur and Kangra Districts and Bilaapur State, 
Punjab Chakrata District United Provinces Jodhpur State, 
Elajputana Palaupur State and Panch Mahals Distnot, Bombay 
Kuahalgarh ATifl Jhabua Stated, Central India Qangpur Bonai and 
Bamra States, Bihar and Onasa Betul, Chhmdwara, Nagpur and 
Bhandara Districts, Central Provinces and Anantapur Ouddapah 
and Kumool Distnotfi, Madras. 

Econonuo enquines were carried out on asbestos m Cuddapah 
and Kumool Distncta. Madras barytes m these Distnets and in 
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Anantapur District, Madras, and Gangpur State, Bihar and Oris«a, 
hmlding-stones and ceramic materials in Bonai and Gangpur States, 
Bihar and Onssa, coal in Gangpur State, Bihar and Oiissa, and 
Betul District, Central Provinces, copper, diamonds and iron-ore in 
Kurnool District, Madras, dolomite, lead, mioa and ochre in Gangpur 
State, Bihar and Orissa, gold in the Southern Shan States, Burma, 
^nd Jubbulpore District, Central Provinces, gypsum in Sirmur 
State, Punjab, mangianese ore lu Paneh Mahals District, Bombay, 
and Jhabua State, Central India , salt at Khewra, Punjab , sapphire 
in Kashmir and sulphur m Shahpur District, Puiijab 

Special investigations mcluded, on the Burma Oilfields, the queS' 
tion of mcreasmg the vacuum applied to ■wells in the reserves of the 
Tenangyaung field, and the re-vision of the Warden’s regulations for 
the control of the field A detailed survey wals made of the deep test 
■wells that have been drilled in Burma, and ■with the cooperation of 
the companies concerned, samples of natural gas were taken from the 
different oilfields and forwarded to the Indian Institute of Science 
for analysis, in particular the estimation of the hehum content 
Another memoir (LXI) was published on the coalfields of India 

The underground water-supplies of the Salt Range and the 
country surroundmg it were investigated, and among surface water 
projects examined were the sites for a large irrigation dam across 
the Mor River in the Santal Parganas, and for 2 reservoirs to supply 
the to^wn of Mergui m Southern Burma 

A visit was paid to the Aiwa glacier m Biitish Garhwal, which 
Mr Smythe and the Kamet party thought might block the valley 
and form a lake Although there is no immediate danger, the glacier 
IS such that a sudden advance is possible 

Retrenchment reduced the Botanical staff to a single Assistant 
for systematic work and the Director who holds the administiative 
charges of the Botanic Garden, Sibpui, and of the Cmchona Planta- 
tions of the Governments of Bengal and India This, combmed with 
the need for strict economy m the expenditure of the Depaitment, 
made out-dooi work impossible foi the officer, and attention was, 
therefore, directed to work m the Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gniden 
the acknowledged centre of the activities of the Suiwey smce 1889, 
the date when it first came into existence 
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Much valunbio work was earned out in the Herbanum b7 the 
Ai^istont amongst tlio subjeota dealt witli being tho following 
(a) tho discotery and Isolation of further fresh records and ner 
species from his Tra\nncoro collections of 1928 (b) prebminar 
studies on the cultivated Cassias and on the protean species ol 
Gljcosmis pentaphjUa, Corr^ with a \'icw to clear up the confusioc 
in their nomenclature and (o) an illustrated noto on the synonymj 
of Dendrobium Jfacracl Lindl^ and Dondrobium fimbnatum. 
Lindl 

Eiciiango relations wore continued with botanical and horti 
cultural jnstitufious in India and abroad relations which, bcsidei 
boneQting tlic countries to which the raatenal wont, enriched tht 
Calcutta herbanum by valooble accessions no longer possible for it to 
obtain on a purcJiaso basis 

A small SQ,MDg in tho provincial budget for the Botanic Qjirden 
helped toirerda a completion of the Botanical survey of the emohona 
reserro area m South Burma. In ronfonnity with tbe Government 
of India 8 decisiou to contract thoir cinchona effort in South Buraia, 
no extensions to the existing plantations were undertaken during the 
year At the end of the >ear there were sane 284 acres of Ij^er 
and 347 acres of Hybnd under ou]ti\'Btion ThfnningB and uprootals 
accounted for a liorvest of 78 362 lbs, of bark, and the annual incre- 
ment over a six year penod can now be given as 285 lbs, and for five 
years 281 lbs. There were opening slocks of 714 087 lbs. bark, 290449 
lbs. quinine sulphate and 29 9o8 lbs. emohona febrifuge Igsues 
during the year were of qomme sulphate 11,370 lbs, and of febrifuge 
9 354 lbs. The total revenue from sales ■was over Ea. 3 lakhs. Tha 
sales of the cinchona prodootH of the Governments of M a dr as and 
Bengal were Rs. 4^^ and Ra fid lakhs respectively The question 
of reducing surplus stocks of quinine w’a* farther explored during 
the year 

Ae in the previous year the field idvestigations by the offloers of 
the Survey were vfery much restricted as a result of the greatly 
reduced grants both for travelling and general work, the great reduc- 
tion in the staff and the ro-organixation of tbe work of tho Survey 
on a maintenance basis Short visits were, however paid to the 
Sandheadfl to invesHgato the fauna Imng under pecuhar physical 
conditions which prevail in this area and to Etawah in the Gnded 
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Provinces for tlie study of tJie ecological conditions and collection of 
material for a hibitat group of tlie co mm on storks winch is being 
piepared for the Bird gallery of the Indian Museum In connection 
with the studies on the changes in the salinity and of the animal 
life in the waters of the River Hooghly and the adjacent waters 
referred to in the previous year’s leport, detailed investigations were 
started on the biaelnsh-water fauna of certain areas near Calcutta 
Extensive tours were made by the Anthropologist in Goa, Malabai, 
and the Tamil and Andhra countiies and short visits were paid to 
Rhasi Hills and Allahabad for tailing anthropometric measurements 
of selected groups of people in various parts of India in connection 
with the Census of 1931 The results so fai obtamed clearly indicate 
that the current ideas about the somatic kinship between the differenl 
groups of the Indian population wiU have to be radicallv modified 
Pinall}'-, the investigations regaidmg the life-history of the Trochm 
and Twbo moUuses in the Andamans referred to in the report for 
1931-32 were continued 

In spite of the very difficult conditions under which work had to Research 
be earned on during the year, several important pieces of research 
weie completed in the laboi atones and a number of interesting 
investigations were started A great deal of work m the way of re- 
arrangement afid overhauling of the collections was carried out by 
the officers of the Department and several very important collections 
belonging to the Survey which had been sent out for identification 
to specialists abroad were leceived These are being registered and 
incorporated into the general collections of the Survey and as a result 
the reserve collections are in a much more satisfactory condition 

The Anthropological section of the Survey carried out important 
investigations on the human nnd animal remains excavated by the 
Archaeological Survey of India Large numbers of animals weie 
identified for the Bombay Natural History Society, Darjeeling 
Museum of Natural History, Harcourt Butler Institute of Public 
Health, Burma, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, Calcutta School 
mf Tiopical Medicme, and other institutions 
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APPENDIX, 

Representative List of Official Reports, etc 

(Mostly annual ) 

, General 

Statistical Ahstraet for Britisli India 
Census Repoit (decennial) 

Provincial Admmistiation Reports Madras, Bombay, United Piovinces, 
Punjab, Bengal, Central Piovinces and Berar, Bmma, Bibar and Onssa, 
Assam, North-West Piontier Province, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman ani 
Nicobai Islands, Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, Ajmer- 
Meiwara, Baluchistan Agency, Aden 

Agri^uliure and Veterinary 

Agricultuie and Livestock in India (bimonthly) 

The Indian Journal of Agneultuial Science (bimonthly) 

The Indian Journal of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry 
(quarteily) 

Scientific Monograplis of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
issued periodically 

Review of Agrieultuial Opeiations in India (biennial) 

The Annual Report of the Imperial Council of Agricultural ResearcL 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 

Miscellaneous Bulletins of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
issued periodically 

Catalogue of Indian Insects 

Scientific Reports of the Imperial Institute of Agneultuial Research, Pusa 
Report of the Department of Agriculture for each Province 
Season and Crop Report for each Province 

Agneultuial Statistics of India, Volumes I (Biitish India) and IT (Indian 
States) 

Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops m India 

Report of the Civil Vetennary Department for each Province 

Report of the Imperial Institute of Vetennary Research, Muktesar 

Quinquenmal Report on the average yield per acre of pnncipal crops in 
India 

Review of the Sugar Industiy of India (Supplement to the Indian Trade 
Journal ) 

Live-stock Statistics, India (qumqiienmal) ^ 
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Co-vperottvt ScKiitUs 

Statistical StotomonU relating: to Co-openitiTe Movement In 

Report on Co-operotive Soeletics for each Provine©. 

Reports of CJonfcrcnect of Registrars of Co-opcmtive Societies. 

Edtuaiion, 

Annual Reports on Rducatlon for lD<ilA and for each Prormee. 

Quinquennial Reviews on th® pro g re ss of edaeation in India aud in each 
Province. 

Occasional Reports and Pamphlets on cdueation. 

£m^ralH)A o»d ImmiipviioH 

Annual Report on the wortmg of the Indian Emigrabon Act of 1922 and 
the Rules framed thereunder m the Presidency of Bengal 

Annual Report on the working of the Indian Emigration Act in the BomLaj 
Prwddenev 

Annnal Report on the norfcmg of th© Indian Emigration Act and th© Enles 
framed thereunder in th© Madras Presidency 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Govenunebt of India in South Afnca 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India m Bnhsh Malaya. 

Annnal Report of the Agent of the Govssnment of India m Ceylon on the 
working of the Indian Ehnigrabon Act, th© Buies issned thereunder and 
of the labour Ordinances of Ceylon. 

Reports on Immigrant Labonr m th© Province of Assam. 

Annual Report on Emigration to the Labour Distncts of Asbam Caehaf 
and Sylbet 


Frnauc* 

Budget of the OoTemment of India. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. 

East India Accounts and Estimates Explanatory Memorandum by ths 
Becretary of State for India (Parliamentary Paper) 

Home Accounts of the Govennneait of India (Parliamentary Paper) 

East ludiM. (Loons rtiaed in England) (Half yearly Parliamentary Paper) 
Reports on the Administration of the Mints at Calontta and Bombay with 
a review of the Controller of th© Ourretujy 
Report of the (Jontroller of the Curreoiey 
Statiatioal Tables relating to Backs in Indi^ 
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Forests 

Annual Return of Statistics relating to Poiest Administration in British 
India 

Report on Foiest Administration for each Pioimce 

Repoits of the Forest Reseaich Iii'^titiite and the Impeiial Poiest College, 
Dehra Dun 

Quinquennia] Forest Reneiv 
Indian Foiest Meraoii's 
Indian Forest Recoids 
Forest Bulletins 

Justice and Pohee. 

Report on the Adminisliation of Civil Justice for each Proiunce 
Repoit on the Admiiiistialiou of Ciiminal Justice foi each Province 
Report on Jails foi each Province 

Report on Police foi each PiOMiice, and foi Bombay Town and Island, 
Calcutta and Rangoon 


Laud Ttcveuuc, etc 

Land Revenue Administration Piovincial Reports for Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Assam, United Piovinces, Bombay Piesulency (including Sind), 
Punjab, Central Provinces and Berar, Biinna, and Madias 

Report on Land Revenue Adnunistiation, Land Recoids, Settlement Opera- 
tions, Alienation of Land Act, etc, for Noitb-West Frontiei Province 

Madias Survey, Settlement and Land Recoids Department Reiioit 

Repoits of Land Records Departments for Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United 
Provmees, and Punjab 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab 

Bepoits on Survey and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, 
and Assam 

\ 

Repoits on Operations of the Land Records and Settlement Departments, 
Central Provmees and Beiar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay 

Piovmcial Reports on the Admmistration of Estates under the Court of 
Wards , 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colomes 


o 
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Leffislaitcn 

Acta of tbc Induin Lcgi^atnro and Provuwial Lefifulatiro Coondla. 
Regulations made by th« GoToroor-Gonoral in Council. 

Ordinances made by the OoTomor GfsieraL 

OIBclal Acconnts of the Debates and Proceedings in the Central and Prorin 
dal Lcgidature*. 

Local Self Qovomvunt 

Report on UttnidpaliUca for each Province and for Calcutta, Bombay City, 
Madras City and Rangoon. 

Reports on District and Local Boards for each Provinee. 

Reports of Porta Truats of Bombay Madras, Karachi and Aden. 
Adnmuatmtion Report* of the Calcutta, Rangoon and Chittagong Port 
Commlasionen. 

Modteal PuWus S4alt\ and Vital SMistica 
Report of the Public Health Commiwioner with the Qovemmant of Indi^ 
Report of the Director of PnbUo Health for each Prorince 
Report on Civil Hospital* and Dispenaane* for each Province. 

Report on Mental Hoepitats for each Province. 

Report of the Chenueal Eiaminor and Baetenologut for each Provinea. 
Indian Journal of Medical Reaeareh (quarterly) 

Indian Medical Research Memoirs (Bupplsmentary Senes to the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research) leaned penodhally 
Beoorde of the Malaria Surrey of India iseued by the Director WalTtn 
Survey of India. 

Report* of the Scientiflo Advlaory Board and the Governing Body 
B^eeareh Fund Aasomatian. 

Report of of the Pasteur Institotee at Kaeaali, Coonoor, Rangoon and 
Shillong 

Report of the Central Boseareh Institute, Kaeanli. 

BejKirt of the Haffkine Institute, Bombay (Uannial) 

Report of the King Institute, Guindy 

Report of the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicmc and Hygiene. 

JtfiMra] Produetion and Inapaetiom of iftfwv 
Renew of Mineral Produetion (in Record of Geological Survey) 
neport qf the Chief Inepeotor of Mnea. 
iTiafTi Coal Stabstica. 
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Posts and Telegraphs 

Annual Report on the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 

Prices and Wages 
Index Numbers of Indian Prices (qmnquennial) 

Public Works 

Report by the RailTray Board on Indian Railways 

History of Indian Railways constinieted and in pi ogress (quinquennial) 

Quarterly summaries of proceedings of Railway Local Advisory Committees, 

Half-yearly Summaries of reports on Railway accidents by Government 
Inspectors of Railways 

Reports on Public Works (Buildings and Roads) for Madras, Bombay, 
United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and Onssa, Central Provinces, Assam, 
and North-West Frontier Province 

Review of Irrigation m India. 

Administration Reports on Irrigation for each Province (except Aasam) 
Indian Roads 

Revenue {other than Land Revenue) 

Salt Department Reports Northern India, Madras, Bombay, Smd, Bengal, 
Burma, Bihar and Onssa, 

Excise Report for each Province 
RepoH on the Operations of the Opium Department 
Stamp Department Report for each Province 
AJl-India Income-tax Report and Returns 
Registration Department Report for each Province 
Indian Customs Revenue (monthly) 

Scientific Departments 
Report of the Zoological Survey 
Memoirs and Records of the Indian Museum. 

Ajuthropological Bulletins 
Survey of India, General Report 
Records of the Survey of India. 

Geodetic Report, 

Report and Records of the Botanical Survey 
Reports, Memoirs, etc, of the Archasological Survey 
Records and Memoirs of the Geologfical Survey of India. 
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Tleport on the Administmtion of the Moteorological DeiJartment of the 
Goremment of India. 

Scientific Notes of the Indian Motoorolo^eal Department 
Memoirs of the Indian Moleorological Department 
Annnal Deport of the Kodaikonal Observatory 
Memoirs and DnHebns of the KodaDcanal Observatory 
Indian Weather Review, annual iiiinmary 
Rainfall Data of Indio 

Aimanl Report on the Progress of Civil Aviation in India. 

Administration Report of the Royal Indian Marine inclnding that of the 
Marme Sarvoy of India. 

Trad€ and Manufaciurea 

Provincial Annual Statement of the Sea home Trade and Navigation, 
Burma. 

ProvineiaJ RoporU on Mantmae Trade and Cnstoms (mciodm^ working of 
Merehandiae JIarka Act) for Bengat Bihar and Ones*, Bombay Swdf 
Madras and Burma 

Renew of the i u^toma Adminiatratmn in India. 

Annual Statement of the Sea borne Trade of Britiah India, Volumea I and 

n 

Benertr of the Trade of India. 

Aecotmta relating' to tbe Sea bom© Trade and Nangaiion of Bntiah ladui 
for calendar year 

StatemOTtp of Trade at stationa adjacent to Land Frontier Bontea (monthly) 
Indian Trade Journal (weAiy) 

Joint Stock Companies in Bntiah India und m tbe Indian Stafei of 
Hyderabad Mysore Baroda, Gwabor Indore and 'Travancoro. 

Report on the Workup of the Indian Companies Aet for each Provinoe. 
Indian Customs Tanfl. 

The Indian Insurance Tear Book. 

Aeeoimts relating to the Sea borne Trade and Navigation of BritiBb India 
(monthly) 

Statisties of Cotton Spuming and Weaving in Indian Ifills (monthly) 
SUtutiM or the Prodnobon of eertmin BdMtod loamtnM of Mm 
(monthly) 

Joint Slooi CompmuM regittmd in Bntist Indm Md in iwrtiun Inditn 
States (monthly) 

Raw Cotton Trade Statisties (Bail and River) (montblv) 
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Kathiawar Ti'ade Statistics (monthly) 

Accounts relatiug to the Coasting Trade and Navigation of British India 
(monthly). 

Indian Tea Statistics, 

Indian Rubber Statistic's 

Indian Coffee Statistics 

Large Industrial Establishments m India (biennial) 

-Accounts of the Trade of the Portuguese Possessions in India (quinquennial) 
(Supplement to Yolume II of Ihe Animal Statement of the Sea-borne 
T^ade of British India) 

Exports of Indian Artwaie and Sports Goods (monthly) 

Accounts relating to the Inland (Bail and River-bome) Trade of India 
(monthly) 

Wholesale prices of eeifam staple articles of trade at selected stations m 
India (quarterly) 

List of cotton pressing factories with names of owners and particulars of 
marks allotted to them in the different Provinces of British Tndm and 
certain Indian States 

Statistics of Factories for the year 1932 together with a note on the working 
of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, during that year 

Note on the working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, during the yeai 
1931-32 with comparative statistics for 1930-31 and 1931-32 

Workmen’s Compensation Statistics for the year 1932, together mth a note 
on the working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, during that 
year 

Statistical table relating to strikes for the year ending the 31st December 
1932 

The BuUetm of Indian Industiies and Laboui, No 48, relating to the 
Sixteenth Tiitemational Labour Conference 

Repoii; of the Chief Inspector of Explosives , 

I.*bour Gazette jiublished monthly by the Laboui Office, Government of 
Bombay 

Report of the Depaitment of Industries for each Province 

Administration Report of the Indian Stores Department 

Report on the work of the India Store Depaitment, Loudon 

Annual Report of the Patent OfSee 


L73HD— 6,604— 2-1 1 -34— GIPS 



